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PREFACE. 


"  Many,"  (writes  Mr.  Wakefibld  in  his  Preface  to 
Irish  Antiquities),  ^'as  are  the  political  jealousies 
among  the  Irish ;  there  are  few  true  *  naiives  of  the 
soil '  who  would  not  resent  any  charge  of  coldness  or 
indifference  to  the  welfare  of  their  country,  or  of 
wilful  ignorance  upon  the  subject  of  her  history  or 
antiquities,  which  might  be  urged  against  them." 
Yet  most  of  our  travelled  countrymen  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  the  Rhine  than 
with  that  of  the  Shannon ;  with  the  windings  of  the 
Thames  than  with  those  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Blackwater ;  their  knowledge  of  these  Irish  rivers 
being  probably  just  so  much  as  may  be  acquired  out 
of  a  school  geography,  while  they  have  steamed  down 
the  Thames,  and  visited  the  chief  points  upon  the 
Rhine. 

I  may  venture  to  say  that  in  like  manner  there 
are,  even  among  our  Waterford  gentry,  many  better 
skilled  in  the  fortifications  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar, 
than  in  the  beautiful  monuments  of  ancient  Irish 
piety  and  art  remaining  at  Lismore  and  Ardmore  in 
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their  own  county ;  many,  who,  in  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  upon  the  Continent,  have  sought  mountain 
air  and  scenery,  while  the  sublime  ranges  of  the 
Knockmeeldown  and  Comeragh  Mountains  have 
never  cost  them  a  thought. 

Ireland  has  had  to  complain  of  many  things ;  but 
of  none  so  much,  perhaps,  as  that  Irishmen  are  so 
much  wanting  to  themselves  and  to  their  country. — 
Their  fatherland  presents  much  to  interest  the  in- 
quiring  traveller  in  its  varied  surface  and  its  "  many 
colored  life,"  and  in  its  cities  and  cultivated  plains, 
which  present  beauties  of  art  and  nature,  that  may 
vie  with  those  of  any  other  country.  The  woods  and 
lawns,  its  ancient  towers  and  island-studded  lakes 
present  many  a  charm  ;  but,  alas  !  they  remain 
almost  unknown ! 

In  the  execution  and  getting  up  of  the  present 
publication,  no  labour  or  expense  has  been  spared  in 
rendering  it  as  perfect  as  the  nature  of  it  would 
admit.  It  is  compiled  from  "  The  History  of  Water- 
ford,"  by  Dr.  Smith,  published  in  1746,  and  the 
Bevd.  Mr.  Ryland's  History,  published  in  1824^  with 
several  additions  from  papers  in  the  British  Museimi, 
and  Ordnance  documents  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy. 

A  History  of  the  Coimty  being  often  inquired  for, 
I  took  upon  myself  the  onerous  task  of  compiling 
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one,  as  Smith's  and  Ryland's  are  both  out  of  print, 
and  being  written  at  a  time  when  antiquarian  re- 
search was  in  its  infancy,  and  local  histories  were 
only  the  pedigrees  of  families  on  which  Ulster  King- 
at-Arms  would  pass  severe  judgment ;  at  the  same 
time  I  do  not  presume  to  call  in  question  the  great 
talents  and  acquirements  of  those  writers :  I  merely 
allude  to  the  limited  amount  of  information  at  their 
command,  in  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  and 
expensive  price  of  antiquarian  works  in  their  time 
in  comparison  to  the  present  day.  With  the  increase 
r>f  general  knowledge,  the  accumulation  of  facts,  and 
the  discoveries  of  modem  inquirers  in  State  papers, 
Irish  Local  Histories  can  now  be  brought  out  at  a 

much  cheaper  rate ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
History  of  Waterford,  now  offered  to  the  public,  is 
re-written  on  a  different  principle,  and  on  a  more 

voluminous  scale.  It  consists  of  five  hundred  pages 
of  closely  printed  matter;  whereas.  Smith's  or  Ry- 
land's  histories  contain  respectively  only  about  four 
hundred  pages,  in  large  type, — thus,  it  will  be  seen* 

that  this  history  contains  nearly  twice  as  much 
matter. 

There  are  a  few  subjects  introduced  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  style  of  writing,  should  bo 
inserted  as  notes ;  but  I  thought  it  better  to  make 
one  continuous  narrative  of  each  chapter.  There 
are  also  a  few  digressions ;  as,  for  instance,  the  par- 
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ticulara  of  the  Beresford  family  are  inserted  with 
the  description  of  Corroughmore  demesne,  whereas 
they  should  be  with  the  chapter  of  ^^distinguished 
personages;**  as  also  the  account  of  the  Stewabt 
&mily  inserted  with  the-  description  of  Dromana. — 
I  have  in  my  possession  several  old  papers  and  docu- 
ments, relating  to  some  of  the  old  families  of  the 
county,  but  declined  introducing  them  without  the 
permission  of  the  representatives  of  those  families. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  offer  my  acknowledge- 
ments generally  for  the  assistance  and  information 
kindly  supplied  by  many  high  personages  and  officials 
in  the  county.  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ardagh,  of  Strad- 
bally,  for  some  valuable  and  interesting  old  works, 
kindly  lent  me,  from  his  library ;  to  Richard  R. 
Brashe,  Esq.  M.R.UL.,  for  his  work  on  the  Oghams 
discovered  in  this  county ;  to  Edward  Brenan,  Esq. 
Dungarvan,  for  his  paper  on  the  fossils,  discovered 
at  Shandon,  near  Dungarvan ;  to  those  distinguished 
personages  who  confidingly  honoured  this  work  with 
their  names  as  individual  subscribers ;  and  to  all  of 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  ready  and  valuable  in- 
formation given,  and  through  whose  courtesy,  in- 
fluence and  obliging  assistance,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  introduce  several  new  additions,  and  bring  the 
History  of  the  County  down  to  the  present  time. 


JOSEPH  HANSARD. 


MaviV'Streetj  Dungarvomy 
1870. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Bou^ulSy  ExtenU  Length  and  Breadth  of  the 

Count]!^  ^c. 

This  County  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by 
St.  George  s  Channel,  and  part  of  the  Harbour  of 
Waterford,  which  divides  it  fix)m  Wexford;  on  the 
west  by  the  Counties  of  Tipperary  and  Cork ;  and  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Suir,  which  separates  it  from 
the  Counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary. 

The  opposite  land,  on  the  English  coast,  to  the 
Harbour  of  Waterford,  is  St.  David's  Head,  in  Wales, 
bearing  about  east  by  south  from  it  sixty  English 
miles 

Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west — that  is  from 
Creden  Head  to  the  western  part  of  the  Barony  of 
Coshmore  and  Coshbride,  is  about  forty  miles. 

The  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  from 
the  river  Suir  to  Ardmore  Head,  in  a  meridian  line, 
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is  about  twenty-four  miles ;  but  in  some  places  it  isj 
not  half;  and  in  others,  not  above  a  quarter  so  much. 

This  County  is  situated  under  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  as  the  Counties  of  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Buck- 
ingham, Bedford,  Hereford  and  Essex,  in  England. 

The  river  Suir,  which  separates  it  from  the  Counties 
of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny,  unites  it  water  wnth  those 
of  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore.  From  its  navigable 
part,  at  Clonmel,  to  that  of  the  river  Blackwater,  at 
Cappoquin,  the  distance  is  only  seventeen  miles ;  fi'om 
Carrick-on-Suir  to  the  river  Nore,  at  Kilkenny,  the 
distance  is  about  twenty-two  miles ;  and  from  Golden 
bridge,  near  Cashel,  where  the  Suir  is  still  a  good- 
sized  river,  to  the  Shannon,  near  Limerick,  the  dis- 
tance is  only  twenty-five  miles.  Hence,  it  will  be 
seen  that  few  places  possess  greater  advantages  of 
commimication  with  the  interior  of  the  country  than 
the  City  of  Waterford ;  besides  now  having  direct 
commimication  to  Limerick  and  intermediate  towns 
by  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway,  as  well  as 
to  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  &c.,  by  the  Waterford  and  Kil- 
kenny line  of  Railway. 

The  County  of  Waterford  is  situated  between  the 
latitude  of  51  degrees  50  minutes,  and  52  degrees 
1 5  minutes  north ;  and  between  the  longitude  of  7 
degrees  10  minutes,  and  8  degrees  24  minutes  west. 
The  latitude  of  the  City  of  Waterford  is  52  degrees 
8  minutes. 

Independent  of  the  City  and  liberties  of  Waterford, 
which  are  a  County  in  themselves,  the  County  of 
Waterford  is  drv'ided  into  seven  Baronies,  viz : — 
Gaultier,  Middlethird,  Upperthird,  Decies  Without 
Drum,  Decies  Within  Drum,  Coshmore  and  Coshbride, 
and  Glenaheiry.  The  total  supei-ficial  contents  of  the 
County  is  estimated  at  471,2S1  statute  acres,  including 
Tramore    Strand,    Dungarvan    Strand,    Woodstown 
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Strand  and  Ardmore  Strand. 

According  to  the  census  of  1861,  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  County  and  City  generally  amounted  to 
as  follows : — 

The  County, 134,252 

The  City  of  Waterford, 23,293 

Dungarvan  Town, 5,88 1 

Town  and  Borough  of  Dungarvan, 8,600 

Town  of  Lismore, 2,089 

TownofTaUow, 1,627 

Town  of  Cappoquin, 1,798 

Town  of  Portlaw, 3,915 

Town  of  Tramore, 1,802 

The  net  annual  value  of  property  in  the  County,  as- 
sessed under  the  Tenant  Valuation  Act,  is  «£3 18,721. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  that  counties  were  first 
instituted  in  Ireland  by  King  John,  about  the  year 
1210;  and  that  they  were  twelve  in  number,  and 
among  the  rest,  this  County  of  Waterford.     Yet,  it 
seems  probable,  that  counties  were  formed,  and  Sheriffs 
and  other  officers  of  justice  instituted  in  Ireland, 
fcefore  the  period  here  mentioned,  and  even  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  II.     For  by  a  patent  granted 
by  that  monarch,  to  Nicholas  de  Benchi,  of  lands  in 
Ireland  (which  is  enrolled  in  the  Chancery  office,  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  Edward  III) ;  among  other  grant?, 
Henry  II  directs  it  "to  all  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Sheriffs,  Ministers,  and  Justices  of  Ireland,"  which  he 
ivould  not  do  if  there  were  no  such  officers  then  es- 
tablished in  this  Kingdom ;  for  if  they  were  Sheriffs, 
they  must  be  such  over  Counties  or  Cities,  or  some 
other  districts.     But  by  a  patent,  dated  on  the  third 
of  July,  in  the  seventh  year  of  King  John — which  is 
five  years  before  the  time  mentioned  by  historians  for 
the  distributing  of  Ireland  in  Counties — the  said  King 
grants  several  franchises  and  privileges  to  the  City  of 
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Waterford ;  and,  among  others,  that  no  itinerant 
justice  of  assize  in  the  County  of  Waterford,  should, 
for  the  future,  vex  or  disturb  the  Citizens,  or  oblige 
them  to  appear  without  the  bounds  of  the  City,  either 
at  the  King's  suit,  or  at  the  suit  of  any  other  com- 
plainant. By  the  whole  tenor  of  this  patent,  it  is 
manifest,  that  it  was  only  a  recital  and  confirmation 
of  former  liberties  and  franchises  granted  to  the 
Citizens  of  Waterford,  and  the  Charter  expressly 
mentions  the  Coimty  of  Waterford,  as  a  district  dis- 
tinct from  the  City. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  ancieiit  Names  and  Inhabitants  of  tlte  Comity  of 
Waierfordy   together   tdth  those  of  the  middle  and 
present  Age. — (from  smith's  history.) 

A  PEOPLE,  called  the  Menapi%  inhabited  the  countries, 
since  called  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Wexford, 
in  the  time  of  Ptolomy  the  geographer,  who  flourished 
about  the  year  of  Christ  140.  Strabo,  a  writer  of  the 
Augustan  age,  about  the  birth  of  Christ,  places  a 
people  of  the  same  name  in  Belgic-Gaul,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Julius  CaBsar,  who  wrote  before 
Strabo,  makes  these  Menapii  a  part,  or  sub-division, 
of  the  BetgcBy  and  adds,  "that  after  the  rest  of  Gaul 
had  submitted  to  peace,  only  the  Morini  and  the 
Menapiiy  stood  out  in  arms ;  and  neither  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  him,  nor  otherwise  treated  of  a  submission." 
He  then  describes  tiieir  manner  of  making  war,  by 
retiring  with  their  substance,  into  woods,  bogs,  and 
fastnesses,  (not  imlike  the  practice  of  the  Irish,  upon 
the  early  invasion  of  the  English)  and  by  malang 
sudden  sallies  and  assaults  upon  the  Romans. 

In  order  to  subdue  them,  he  employed  his  army  in 
cutting  down  the  woods,  and,  by  that  means,  made 
himself  master  of  their  goods  and  cattle,  though  they 
themselves  escaped  into  thicker  woods.  Thus,  having 
wasted  their  country,  and  destroyed  their  villages 
and  houses,  he  marched  back  his  army  into  winter 
quarters. 

A  few  pages  after  he  relates,  that  the  Usipites,  a 
German  nation,  passed  the  Rhine,  drove  the  Menapii 
out  of  their  territories,  and  fixed  themselves  in  their 
places.    These  events  happened  about  52  years  before 
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the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  it  would  seem  probable,  that 
from  that  period  of  destruction,  a  colony  of  these 
Metiapii,  whom  Ptolomy  placed  here  near  200  years 
aflber,  first  arrived  and  settled  in  these  parts. 

As  the  Menapii  were  a  part,  or  subdivision,  of  the 
Belg88  of  Gaul,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  they 
did  not  first  remove  into  Britain  with  the  Bel^,  and 
from  thence,  a  few  years  after,  retire  into  Ireland, 
when  Julius  Caesar  invaded  Britain,  for  the  sake  of 
preventing  their  ancient  liberty,  and  of  avoiding  the 
insolence  of  the  Romans,  which  they  had  severely 
felt  in  their  own  coimtry. 

These  things  are  not  obtruded  upon  the  reader 
otherwise  than  as  conjectures,  that  carry  with  them 
some  shew  of  probability ;  and  he  is  left  to  his  own 
judgement  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Cambden  indeed 
thinks  "that  our  Menapii  were  the  offspring  of  the 
Menapii  upon  the  sea-coasts  of  the  lower  Germany ;" 
and  Sir  James  Ware  is  of  opinion,  (though  he  is  not 
positive  in  it)  that  Carausius,  who  assumed  the  purple 
in  Britain  against  Dioclesian  and  Maximinian,  was  of 
these  Menapii  in  Ireland;  because  Aurelius  Victor 
calls  him  a  citizen  of  Menapia,  Menapiaee  civem,  and 
that  Ptolomy  places  the  city  of  Menapia  in  Ireland, 
and  not  in  Belgic-Gaul,  though  the  Menapii  are  seated 
by  him  in  both  countries.  It  is  doubted,  whether 
the  city  of  Wexford  or  Waterford  be  the  Menapia  of 
Ptolomy ;  but  as  some  incline  to  one,  and  some  to  the 
other  opinion,  without  giving  reasons  for  either,  I 
shall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  the  point. 

We  do  not  find  these  people  mentioned  in  any  his- 
tory after  Ptolomy ;  and  therefore,  it  is  probable,  that, 
by  incorporating  with  the  more  ancient  Irish,  they 
lost  their  names,  especially  as  they  were  only  a  slender 
colony,  and  not  of  figure  enough  to  give  a  denomi- 
nation to  a  people  in  a  strange  coimtiy.     For  Cnesar 
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himself  says,  that  they  furnished  only  9,000  men  in 
the  general  confederacy  against  him  ;  whereas  the 
Bellovaci  sent  60,000,  and  the  Suessones  50,000. 

The  next  people  we  met  with  in  this  country,  were 
a  powerful  clan,  called  the  De^ii,  from  whom  the 
barony  of  Desies  is  denominated ;  for  they  subsisted 
here  till  the  time  of  the  English  invasion.  The  his- 
tory of  this  clan  has  something  singular  in  it.  They 
were  originally  planted  in  Meath,  and  possessed  a 
large  tract  of  country  near*  Taragh,  called  Desie- 
Temragh.  From  the  remains  of  this  family,  the  barony 
of  Dem\  in  the  county  of  Meath,  took  its  name.  They 
drew  their  descent  from  Flcwhadh  Suidlce,  eldest  son 
to  FedlimiiU  the  law-giver,  who  was  supreme  monarch 
of  Ireland,  from  the  year  of  Christ  164,  to  the  year 
174.  But  Fidchadh  died  in  the  life-time  of  his  father ; 
and  though  he  left  issue,  yet  the  crown  descended 
on  the  line  of  his  younger  brother,  in  the  person  of 
Cormac  Mc.  Arty  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  254. 
A(/nguSy  or  JEiieds^  grandson  to  FiacJiadh'Suidlie,  a 
prince  of  an  high  spirit,  resented  his  exclusion  ;  and, 
under  pretext  of  some  injury  offered  him  by  the 
reigning  monarch,  raised  a  body  of  forces,  broke  into 
the  palace  of  Tarah,  and  not  only  slew  Kelldch,  the 
king's  son,  by  his  father  s  side,  but  thrust  out  the 
king  s  eye  with  his  spear.  This  event  happened  in 
278.  King  Cormac  quelled  the  rebellion  in  seven 
successfiil  battles,  and  drove  JSngus^  with  two  of  his 
brothers,  and  others  of  the  Desii  adhering  to  him,  into 
Munster ;  where,  either  by  force  of  arms  or  concession, 
(for  the  story  is  told  both  ways)  they  settled  them- 
selves, and  became  inhabitants  of  that  tract  of  country 
which  extended  from  the  river  Suir  to  the  sea,  and 
from  Lismore  to  Credan-head,  comprehending,  in  a 
manner,  all  that  territory,  since  called,  the  coimty  of 
Wat^rford ;  and  they  gave  it  the  nanie  of  Desicy  in 
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iii'/inory  ol*  their  former  settlements  of  the  same  name 
in  Meath.    From  this  time.  Desie  in  Meath,  and  Desie 
ill  Munster,  came  to  be  called  X.  and  S.  Desie;  and 
tiie  latter  also  bore  the  name,  in  Irish,  of  Nan-Desw. 
Long  after  this  period,  JEmjii^  Mc.  Najrachy  king  of 
ilunster,  who  was  converted  to  the  christian  faith, 
by  the  ministry  of  8t.  Patrick,  enlarged  the  territory 
of  the  Desie,  by  annexing  to  it  the  lands  of  Magh- 
femin,  which  extended  X.  of  the  river  Suir,  as  far  as 
(.orca-Eathrach,  comprehending   the  country  about 
Cloiimel,  the  barony  of  Middlethird,  and  the  large 
extended  plains  near  Cashel,  called  Gowloi-valey  (now 
known  as  the  Golden  vain)  ;  from  which  time,  the 
name  of  N.  Desie,  «>,  those  of  Meath,  became  anti- 
quated ;  the  lands  comprised  in  this  grant  of  king 
yEnans^  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Desie- 
T/t.i.i.'Ufrart,  or  North  Desie  ;  and  the  former  territor- 
ius  \:i  this  county  retained  the  name  of  Desie-Deisgart 
or  South  Desie. 

St.  Declan,  one  of  the  precursors  of  St.  Patrick,  was 
descended  from  the  family  of  these  Desii ;  was  the 
first  who  preached  to  them  the  christian  religion,  and 
converted  numbers  of  them  in  the  year  402y  thirty 
years  before  St.  Patrick  came  to  Ireland,  on  the  like 
mission. 

In  a  MS.  life  of  St.  Declan  (out  which  arch-bishop 
Usher  published  his  extracts)  king  -^ngus,  St.  Pat- 
rick, St.  Ailbhe,  and  St.  Declan,  are  introduced  sit- 
ting in  a  synod,  in  the  year  448,  and  making  consti- 
tutions for  the  further  propagation  of  the  christian 
'  faith  ;  upon  which  occasion  the  arch-bishopric  of 
Munster  was  established  in  the  city  and  see  of  Saint 
Ailbhe,  and  the  bounds  were  appointed  to  St.  Declan 
where  he  should  employ  his  ministerial  labours,  i.e. 
among  the  people  of  the  Nan-Desii,  so  that  they 
should  be  within  the  parish  of  his  episcopate  ;  that 
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the  Irish,  in  other  places,  should  be  subject  to  Saint 
Patrick ;  and  that  the  nation  of  the  Nan-Desii  should 
pay  all  obedience,  under  God,  to  their  patron,  St. 
Declan.  Then  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  sung  the 
following  Irish  distich,  as  it  were  an  oracle,  appoint- 
ing St.  Ailbhe  to  be  the  Patrick  or  patron  of  Munster ; 
and  St.  Declan  to  be  the  Patrick  or  patron  of  Nan- 
Desii  : — 

Ailbhe  umal,  Padruig  Mumhan,  mo  gach  rath : 
Declan  Padruig  Nkn-desii,  ag  Declan  go  brath. 

Thus  translated  by  Dr.  Dunkin. 

Of  humble  mind,  but  fraught  with  ev'ry  grace, 
Great  Ailbhe,  the  Patrick  of  Momonia's  race, 
Declan  the  mitred  honour  of  divines, 
The  deathless  Patrick  of  his  Desie  shines. 

About  this  time  the  bishopric  of  Ardmore  was 
established.  The  same  M.S.  life  gives  a  catalogue  of 
the  chieftains  of  the  Desii,  not  down  from  prince 
^ngus,  but  Eogan,  one  of  his  brothers  (he  and  his 
elder  l)rother  RofFus,  proba])ly,  having  died  without 
issue  male).     Thus, 

Eogan,  son  of  Fiachad-Suidlie,  begot  Carbry  Righ- 
niahd,  who  begot  Conry-Bellovictor,  or  the  Warlike, 
who  begot  Cuan-Cainbrethach,  who  begot  Mesfore, 
who  begot  Moscegra,,  who  begot  Moscorb,  who  begot 
Art-corb,  who  begot  Eogain  II.  who  begot  Brian,  who 
begot  Niath,  who  beget  Ludhoich,  Avho  begot  Trene, 
who  begot  Ere,  who  was  father  to  St.  Declan.  These 
were  the  chieftains  of  the  Desii,  from  the  time  they 
were  driven  out  of  Desie-Temrach,  to  the  birth  of 
this  saint.  Libanus  succeeded  Ere  in  the  chieftainry 
of  the  Desii ;  and  because  he  continued  an  obstinate 
pagan,  and  could,  by  no  means,  be  prevailed  upon  to 
embrace  Christianity,  St.  Declan  persuaded  the  sub- 
jects of  Libanus,  who  had  received  baptism,  to  forsake 
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him,  and  follow  himself;  for  that,  in  consideration  of 
his  descent,  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  role  them  as 
the  other ;  upon  which  the  multitude  tbllowed  him. 
were  blessed  by  St.  Patrick,  and  then  asked  St.  De- 
clan,  who  should  be  their  new  chieftain  t  He  gave  the 
government  to  Fergall  Mc.  Cormac,  who  was  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Desii,  and  of  the  same  line  with  St. 
Declan ;  and  they  were  all  pleased  with  the  change. 

In  other  ancient  writings  we  meet  with  more 
chieftains  of  the  Desii,  viz.  Cobthais:,  who  beorot 
Moelctride,  from  whom  St,  Carthag,  who  died  in  637, 
obtained  the  territories  about  Lismore,  as  an  endow- 
ment for  a  cathedral  there  to  be  established ;  and 
Branifinius,  son  to  Moelctride,  and  prince  of  the  Desii 
of  Munster,  who  is  said,  in  the  annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  to  have  died  in  the  year  666 ;  from  which 
time,  no  other  chieftain  of  this  territory  occurs,  till 
Cormac  Mac  Culenan,  who  was  bishop  of  Lismore, 
and  prince  of  the  Desii  in  Munster;  and  died,  ac- 
cording to  the  above-mentioned  annals,  in  918.  This 
person  must  be  distinguished  from  another  of  the 
same  name  and  surname,  who  was  king  of  Munster. 
and  archbishop  of  Cashel ;  and  died  ten  years  earlier 
than  our  Cormac.  Among  other  lay-princes  who 
appeared  in  the  synod  of  Athboy,  in  1167,  Dunchad 
0-Feolain,  chieftain  of  the  Desii,  was  one;  but  whether 
he  was  chieftain  of  the  Desii  of  Munster,  or  those  of 
the  same  tribe,  who  remained  in  Meath,  aft)er  .^ngus 
and  his  faction  were  driven  out  of  it  as  aforesaid,  is 
uncertain. 

In  1169,  Melaghlin  6  Feolain,  prince  of  the  Desii, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  earl  Strongbow,  when  the  city 
of  Waterford  was  stormed ;  but  was  saved  from  death 
by  the  mediation  of  Dermod  Mc.  Murrough,  king  of 
Leinster.  In  him  ended  the  chieftainry  of  the  Desii ; 
and  no  traces  of  consequnce  remain  of  this  territory, 
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except  in  the  large  extended  barony  of  Decies  in  this 
county,  which  was  soon  after  established. 

The''  abbot  Benedict,  a  contemporary  writer  with 
these  transactions,  relates,  ''that  after  the  submission 
of  the  Irish  to  king  Henry  II,  that  monarch,  in  the 
year  1177,  granted,  in  custodium,  to  Robert  le  Puher 
(or  le  Poer)  the  city  of  Waterford,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumjacent province,  and  appointed  that  the  following 
lands  should,  for  the  time  to  come,  belong  to  the 
service  of  Waterford,  viz.  all  the  lands  which  lie 
between  Waterford  and  the  water  beyond  Lismore 
(which  comprehend  the  greatest  part  of  this  cotm^ 
and  also  the  lands  of  Ossory." 

This  Robert  le  Poer  was  marshal  to  king  Henry  II, 
and  from  him,  in  a  direct  line,  descended  sir  Richard 
le  Poer,  created  baron  le  Poer  and  Curraghmore,  on 
the  13th  of  September,  1535,  whose  descendant, 
Richard  le  Poer,  was  created  viscount  Decies,  and 
earl  of  Tyrone,  by  patent,  dated  at  Westmister,  the 
9th  of  October,  1673.  This  earl  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  John,  who  dying  without  issue,  in  1693,  the 
honours  of  the  family  devolved  on  his  brother  James, 
by  whose  death,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1704,  with- 
out issue  male,  they  ceased ;  and  his  only  daughter, 
the  lady  Catherine  !r  oer,  being  married  to  sir  Marcus 
Beresford,  bart.  he  was  created  lord  viscount  Tyrone, 
by  Xing  George  I. 

Though  the  power  of  the  Desii  was  abolished  by 
the  English,  and  by  the  grant  to  sir  Robert  le  Poer, 
as  aforesaid ;  yet  there  remained  of  them  people  of 
some  accoimt  after  that  period,  and  such  whom  the 
Irish  historians  call  kings.  Nor  is  the  territory  of 
the  Desii  left  immentioned.  Thus,  in  the  annals  of 
Leinster,  under  the  year  1181,  we  find,  "that  Cuilen 
O-Cuilen,  and  0-Feolain,  king  of  the  Desii,  marched 
to  Lismore,  rased  that  castle,  and  slew  sixty  or  eighty 
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men  therein ;  and  further,  that  all  the  castles  of  the 
Desii  and  Ossory  were  taken."  Again,  in  1203,  ''Art 
Corb  0-Feolain,  king  of  the  Desii,  died;  the  next  year 
was  a  great  plague  through  the  Desie,  which  emptied 
most  of  the  houses  in  it ;  and  in  1206,  Daniel  0-Feo- 
lain, king  of  Desie,  successor  to  Art  Corb,  died  at 
Cork,  in  the  lord  justice  Fitz-Henry's  army." 

It  cannot  escape  observation,  that  the  princes  of 
this  sept  of  the  Desii,  took  up  the  surname  of  0-Feolain, 
and  retained  it  in  their  families,  from  the  year  1 167 
(probably  earlier)  till  after  the  English  acquisition  of 
ikeir  country.  This  happened  by  the  decree  of  Brien 
Borohme,  who  mounted  the  throne  of  Ireland  in  the 
year  1002;  for  it  was  in  his  time,  that  the  family 
sirnames  of  the  Irish  began  to  be  fixed,  and  handed 
down  to  posterity  with  the  particle  (b),  or  the  mono- 
syllable (va),  prefixed,  which  was  afterwards  changed 
into  the  vowel  (o)y  and  signifies  one  descended  from 
some  prime  man  or  head  of  a  principal  family,  as 
Brien,  0-Connor,  O-Neil,  and,  in  this  instance,  0-Feo- 
lain, of  which  see  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  chap.  2. 
Yet  for  several  centuries  after,  many  families  did  not 
conform  to  this  custom,  and  it  was  generally  taken 
up  only  by  the  prime  men  of  the  sept ;  so  that  the 
name  of  Desii,  or  Desie,  is,  to  this  day,  retained  in 
the  county  Meath,  who  draw  their  pedigree  from  such 
of  the  Desii  as  were  not  driven  into  Munster  with 
-^ngus  and  his  faction,  as  is  before  related.  In  1600, 
Thomas  Desie  was  titular  bishop  of  Meath,  and  Oliver 
Desie  titular  vicar-general  of  the  same  ;  and  both 
were  bom  in  the  coimty  of  Meath. 

Besides  the  territories  of  the  Desii,  we  read  in  oiu* 
ancient  historians  of  two  other  small  tracts,  one  called 
Coscradia,  and  the  other  Hy-Lyathain,  on  S,  about 
Ardmore,  and  opposite  to  Youghal.  But  as  these 
were  narrow  tracts,  and  the  inhabitants  of  no  great 
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figure,  they  were  probably  early  swallowed  up  by  the 
eiicroacbments  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours, 
the  Desii ;  for  we  read  nothing  of  them  aftw  the 
seventh  centni^'. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Ancient  Families  and  the  pi-eserU  Gentry  and 
leading  Families  of  distinction  in  the  County ;  List  of 
Magistrates,  Sfc. 

The  names  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  county 
of  Waterford,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were 
these  : — 

The  Aylwards,  Brownes,  O'Briens,  Bracks,  Bourkes 
Condons,  Creaghs,  O'Connery's,  Daltons,  Dobbyns,' 
Everards,  Fitz-Garretts  or  Fitz-Geralds ;  the  O'Feo- 
lains,  Fitz-Theobalds,  Leas  or  Leaths,  Maddens,  the 
Mandevils,  Merryfields,  Morgans,  O'Meaghers,  Mac- 
Henricks,  the  Nugents  (ancestors  of  the  present  Sir 
John  Nugent  Humble  of  Cloncoskoran  House,  near 
Dungarvan) ;  the  Poers  or  Powers ;  the  Osbomes  of 
Knockmaun  Castle  (ancestors  of  the  present  Mrs. 
Bernal  Osborne  of  Carrickbarrahane  and  of  Newtown- 
anner,  Clonmel) ;  the  Prenderghasts,  Rochfords,  the 
Sherlocks,  Tobins,  Walls,  Walshes,  Waddings,  the 
Wyses  (ancestors  of  the  present  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
Wyse  of  Waterford) ;  the  Whites,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  families  of 
the  County  in  1710,  taken  from  the  list  of  jurors  re- 
turned by  the  Sheriffs  at  the  assizes  in  that  year  : — 

Anthony  of  Carrie-castle ;  Allen  of  B/cisk ;  Alcocks 
of  Waterford  ;  Annesly  of  Waterford  ;  Beresfords, 
Lord  Viscount  Tyrone  of  Curraghmore  ;  Barker  of 
Waterford ;  Bolton  of  Waterford ;  Bagg  of  Ardmore, 
and  Bagg  of  Lismore ;  Bird  of  Tramore  ;  Boyd  of 
Crook ;  the  Boats  of  Dungarvan ;  Butler  of  Dungar- 
van ;  Barbon  of  Dungarvan  ;  Christmass  of  Whitfield ; 
Cook  of  Bolendisert ;  Coughlans  of  Aridigna ;  Crotty 
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of  Ballygalane ;  Car  of  Stonehouse ;  Croker  of  Glan- 
bee  ;  Clarke  of  Tallow  ;  Disney  of  Churchtown  ; 
Ducket  of  Whitestown ;  Dobbyn  of  Ballinakill ;  Drew 
of  Ballymartin ;  English  of  Monerlargy  ;  Fitzgeralds 
of  Kilcanevee ;  Fonlks  of  Tallow ;  Freestones  of  Kil- 
st-Nicholas ;  the  Flings  or  Flinns  of  Dungarvan ;  the 
Greenes  of  Kilmanehin  and  Shandon ;  the  Greatrakes 
of  Affane ;  the  Gmnbletons  of  Tallow ;  Guest,  of  the 
Half-way-house  ;  Gamble  of  Cullinagh  ;  Groves  of 
Clonea ;  the  Hales  or  Healys  of  Cappoquin  ;  Heams 
of  Shanakill  ;  Heams  of  Dungarvan  ;  Jackson  of 
Glenbeg ;  Ivey  of  Killea ;  the  Keanes  of  Cappoquin ; 
Keily  of  Carriglea ;  the  Kings  of  Tallow ;  Keyes  of 
Kilmeadon ;  Lee  of  Waterford ;  Lemery  of  Clonmel 
bridge ;  Lourice  of  Tallow  r  Lyn^bry  of  Kilcop ;  the 
Longons  of  Ballynacourty,  TVyse*s-point,  and  Dun- 
rvan ;  May  of  Majrfield ;  Mason  of  Dromana  ;  the 
usgraves  of  Ballyin  and  Little-bridge  ;  Morgan  of 
Ragheens  ;  Mons  of  Butlerstown  ;  Murphy  of  Kil- 
mayemoge ;  the  Newports  of  Waterford  ;  Nicholson 
of  Passage ;  Nettles  of  Toureen ;  the  Odells  of  Mount- 
odell,  and  the  Odells  of  Ardmore  ;  the  Powers  of 
Gardenmorris,  the  Powers  of  Gurteen,  the  Powers  of 
Clashmore,  &c.  ;  the  O'Keeffes  of  Kilmacabogue  and 
of  Mountaincastle ;  the  Penroses  of  Waterford  ;  the 
Quarrys  of  Ballintaylor ;  Rawlins  of  Glenpatrick  and 
Rogers  of  Portlaw  ;  Ratcliffe  of  Ardmore  ;  Rylands 
of  Dimgarvan ;  the  Rodericks  of  Dungarvan ;  Smyths 
of  Ballinatray  and  the  Smyths  of  Headborough  ;  the 
Sherlocks  of  Butlerstown ;  Towel  of  Tallow ;  Villiers, 
Earl  of  Grandison  of  Dromana ;  the  Usshers  of  Kil- 
meaden,  the  Usshers  of  Ballintaylor,  and  the  Usshers 
of  Cappagh  ;  Worthvale  of  Newtown  ;  Wilson  of 
Kilmayemogue ;  the  Wigmores  of  Lismore ;  Walshe 
of  Cooleneff,  and  the  Walls  of  Coolnemuck ;  and  the 
Worthvales  of  Newtown. 
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The  following  are  the  present  distinguished  and 
leading  Families  of  the  County : — 

John  Henry  De  La  Poer  Beresford,  of  Corroghmore 
house,  fifth  Marquis  of  Waterford,  was  bom  21st  of 
May,  1844 ;  is  a  Knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick ; 
a  Captain  in  the  1st  Life  Guards ;  a  Deputy-Lieuten- 
ant and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County.  Was 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  County,  in  1865  and 
1866.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Marquis  by 
Christiana,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Powell 
Leslie,  Member  of  Parliament,  of  Glasslough  house, 
Coimty  Meath. 

The  Bight  Honble.  Lord  Stuart  De  Decies  (Henry 
ViLLiERS  Stuart)  of  Dromana  house,  Cappoquin,  was 
created  Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1839 ;  is  a 
Privy  Councillor,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County, 
and  Colonel  of  the  Waterford  Militia.  He  represented 
this  county  in  Parliament,  from  1826  to  1830.  His 
father,  Lord  Henry  Stuart,  who  died  in  1809,  was 
the  fifth  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Bath,  by  Lady 
Gertrude  Amelia  Villiers,  only  child  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Grandison.  His  Lordship  was  bom  on  the  8tli  of 
June,  1803. 

Colonel  William  Villiers  Stuart,  of  Castletown, 
near  Carrick-on-Suir,  is  Vice-Lieutenant  and  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  of  the  county ;  is  brother  of  The  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Huntingdon  (Francis 
Theophilus  Henry  Hastings)  of  Clashmore  house, 
thirteenth  Earl,  was  bom  28th  of  November,  180^>, 
and  married  8th  of  September,  1835,  to  Elizabeth, 
only  child  and  heiress  of  Richard  Power,  Esq.,  of 
Clashmore  house,  by  which  union  this  ancient  and 
ilhistrous  family  became  possessed  of  property  in  this 
county.     This  title  was  created  in  1529. 

Lord  Viscount  Hastings  (Francis  Power  Plantagenet 
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Hastings)  of  Whitechurch  house,  near  Cappoquin,  is 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Hiintingdon;  is  married  to  the 
Honourable  Miss  Westenra. 

Sir  John  Nugent  Humble,  Bart,  of  Cloncoskoran 
house,  near  Dungarvan,  is  a  Baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  is  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  county ;  is  only  son  of  Sir  John,  the 
first  Baronet,  by  Mary  Dobson  Power,  third  daughter 
of  Richard  Power,  Esq.,  of  Clashmore  house,  and 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  county.  The  present 
Baronet  was  bom  the  24th  May,  1818,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1834.  He  was  married  the  10th 
December,  1846,  to  Elizabeth  Phillippi  Fosberry,  only 
daughter  of  Greorge  Fosberry,  Esquire,  of  Clorane, 
County  Limerick.  This  baronetcy  was  created  in 
1831. 

Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  Bart,  of  Toureen  house, 
near  Cappoquin,  is  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  and  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  the  county ;  is  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Richard,  the  third  Baronet,  by  Frances,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Newcome,  Arch-bishop  of  Armagh.  This 
baronetcy  was  created  in  1782.  The  present  repre- 
sentative of  this  family  was  bom  in  1820. 

Sir  John  Henry  Keane,  Bart,  of  Cappoquin  house, 
is  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  and  Justice  of  Peace  for  the 
county ;  is  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  Keane,  Member 
of  Parliament,  the  second  Baronet,  by  Eliza,  daughter 
of  Richard  Sparrow,  Esq.,  of  Oaklands,  Clonmel.  He 
was  bom  the  21st  of  January,  1816,  and  married  the 
10th  of  July,  1844,  to  Laura,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Richard  Keating,  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Probate,  in  Ireland.  This  Baronetcy  was 
created  in  1801. 

Sir  Henry  Winston  Barron,  Bart.,  was  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Waterford  city,  from  1832  to  1841 ; 
is  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  and  a  Justice  of  Peace  of  the 
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county ;  was  created  a  Baronet  of  the  United  King- 
dom, 1841 ;  is  eldest  son  of  the  late  Pierce  Barron, 
Esq.,  of  Glennana,  near  Dungarvan. 

Cathererine  Isabella  Osborne  (is  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  and  illustrous  family  of  Osborne,  so 
often  met  with  in  the  history  of  this  county),  is  ovfy 
child  and  heiress  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Osborne, 
Bart.,  She  married  Ralph  Bemal,  Esq.  (now  so  well 
known  in  Political  circles  as  Bemal  Osborne,  M.P.) 
whose  name  he  assumed  by  royal  license,  and  by 
which  he  became  entitled  to  large  property  in  this 
county. 

Sir  Benjamin  Morris,  Knight,  is  a  Deputy-Lieuten- 
ant and  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  county  and  city 
of  Waterford.  He  served  twenty  years  in  the  25th 
Regiment,  and  retired  from  the  army  in  1834.  He 
was  Mayor  of  Waterford,  in  1845  and  1846,  and  again, 
in  1867;  was  alse  High-Sheriff  in  1854.  The  family 
of  Morris  removed  from  Staffordshire  (where  they 
possessed  large  estates,  a  remnant,  whereof,  still  re- 
mains in  their  possession  at  Marchington,  in  that 
coimty),  and  settled  in  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  We  find  that  various  members  of  this  ancient 
family,  held  honourable  posts  in  the  annals  of  this 
county.  John  Morris  was  Sheriff  in  1650 ;  Richard 
Morris,  Sheriff  in  1701 ;  Benjamin  Morris,  Sheriff  in 
1711,  and  again  in  1719  ;  and  Benjamin  Morris, 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  in  1579,  and  again, 
in  1786;  and  Benjamin  Morris,  Junior  Mayor  in  1795. 

The  Honble.  Charles  William  Moore  Smyth,  of 
Ballinatray  house,  near  Youghal,  is  Deputy-Lieuten- 
ant and  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  county ;  is  second 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Moimtcashel.  He  married  Charlotte 
Mary  Smyth,  only  Child  and  heiress  of  Richard  Smyth, 
Esq.,  of  Ballinatray  house.  The  Smyths  of  Ballina- 
tray, are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  history  of 
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this  county :  as  a  leading  family  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Robert  Thomas  Carew,  Esq.,  of  Ballinamona  Park, 
near  Waterford,  is  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  and  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  the  coimty. 

Edmond  De  La  Poer,  Esq.,  of  Gm+een  house,  is,  at 
present,  Member  of  Parliament  for  this  coimty ;  is  a 
Deputy-Lieutenant  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the 
coimty.  The  Powers,  Poors,  or  De  la  Poers,  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  families  in  this  coimty.  In 
Smith's  history,  the  name  of  Poer  is  mentioned  so 
far  back  as  the  year  1300,  and  that  one  William  Poer 
was  Mayor  of  W  aterford  in  1388. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  Wyse,  is  a  Deputy-Lieutenant 
and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county,  He  is  the 
representative  of  an  ancient  family.  We  find  the 
family  of  Wyse  (according  to  Dr.  Smith's  history, 
page  10,)  mentioned  as  one  of  the  leading  families  in 
this  county,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1527, 
Nicholas  Wyse,  Esq.,  was  Mayor  of  Waterford,  and 
WiUiam  Wyse,  Esq.,  Mayor  in  1533 ;  Maurice  Wyse, 
Mayor  in  1558;  John  Wyse,  Mayor  in  1561 ;  Henry 
Wyse,  Mayor  in  1563 ;  George  Wyse,  Sheriff  in  1566, 
and  same  individual  Mayor  in  1571- 

JoHN  AiiOYSius  Blake,  Esq.,  at  present  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Waterford  city,  (son  of  Andrew  Blake, 
Esq.,  Merchant  of  Waterford)  was  Mayor  of  Waterford 
in  1855,  1856  and  1857,  and  President  of  the  Water- 
ford Chamber  Of  Commerce  in  1857  and  1858.  He 
has  written  several  pamphlets,  of  which  maybe  men- 
tioned, one  on  the  state  of  the  poor  labouring  under 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  total  blindness  in  Ireland ;  the 
treatment  of  insanity  in  public  lunatic  assylums ;  on 
the  fisheries  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  has  taken  a  very 
active  part  in  Parliament.  He  was  bom  in  1826,  and 
was  first  returned  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  Water- 
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ford  in  1857. 

Samuel  Edward  McGuire,  Esq.,  of  Clonea  Castle, 
near  Dungarvan,  is  High-Sheriff  of  the  county  (1869), 
and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Nicholas  Power  O'Shea,  Esq.,  of  Gardenmorris 
house,  near  Kilmacthomas,  is  a  Deputy-Lieutenant 
and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county. 

John  Palliser,  Esq.  of  Comragh  house,  is  a  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county ; 
is  eldest  brother  of  Major  PaUiser,  the  inventor  of 
the  celebrated  Palliser  gun  and  patent  shell  shot. 

Edward  Odell,  Esq.,  of  Carriglea  house,  near  Dun- 

farvan,  is  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  and  Justice  of  the 
eace  for  the  county.  He  is  married  to  a  sister  of 
the  present  Sir  Nugent  Humble,  of  Cloncoskoran 
house.  This  is  a  very  ancient  family;  as  we  find 
according  to  Dr.  Smith,  that  the  Odells  of  Ardmore 
and  of  Mountodell,  were  leading  families  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Eliabeth. 

Ambrose  Congreve,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Congreve,  near 
Kilmeaden,  is  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  and  Justice  of 
the  Peace  of  the  county. 

Nicholas  Mahon  Power,  Esq.,  of  Faithlegg  house, 
is  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  and  Justice  of  the  reace  of 
this  county. 

Major  Edward  Croker,  Esq^  of  Lisfinny  Castle, 
near  Tallow,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  coimty, 
and  the  representative  of  the  family  of  Croker,  as 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Smith,  as  living  at  Glanbee,  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Richard  John  Gubibleton,  Esq.,  of  Castle  View, 
Tallow,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace — ^representative  of  the 
Gumbleton  family,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Smith  is  his 
history,  page  10. 

Sir  Robert  Joshua  Paul,  Bart,  of  BaUyglan,  near 
Waterford,  is  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  and  Justice  of  the 
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Peace  for  the  county ;  is  only  son  of  the  late  William 
Gun  Paul,  Esq.,  by  Morianna,  daughter  of  the  late 
Edward  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Mooresfort,  coimty  Tipperary. 

Rev.  Henry  Cavendish  Browne,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Dun- 
garvan,  son  of  the  honourable  and  very  revd.  Henfjr 
Montague  Browne,  Dean  of  Lismore,  by  Catherine, 
daughterof  Lord  Viscount  Frankford  de  Montmorency. 

Simon  Bagqe,  Esq.,  of  Ardmore  house,  is  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  the  county — ^and  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Bagge,  mentioned  in  Smith's  history. 

The  Venerable  Achdeacon  Power,  A.M.  Rector  and 
Archdeacon  of  Lismore,  and  Rector  of  the  parish  of 
Kilrush,  near  Dungarvan,  brother  to  Sir  John  Power, 
Bart.,  of  Affane,  coimty  Kilkenny,  and  uncle  to  Ed- 
mond  de  la  Poer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Gurteen  house. 

Richard  John  Ussher,  Esq.,  of  Cappagh  house,  is  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county — a  descendant  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Ussher  of  this  county,  as  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Smith. 

MAGISTRATES  (1869)  : 

William  Michael  Ardagh,  Esq.,  of  Glenview,  near 
Stradbally ;  William  Armstrong,  Esq.,  of  Ballydavid, 
Waterford ;  Pierce  Marcus  Barron,  Esq.  of  Belmount 
Park ;  James  Barry,  Esq.,  of  MoycoUop  Castle,  Lis- 
more ;  Gustavis  Fitzmaurice  Bloomfield,  Esq.,  of 
Newpark ;  William  Henry  Bosanquet,  Esq.  of  Knock- 
ane  Lodge,  near  Portlaw;  Gervais  Parker  Bushe,  Esq. 
of  Glencaim  Abbey,  Lismore  ;  William  Charles 
Coughlan,  Esq.,  of  Kilcop,  near  Waterford ;  Francis 
Edmond  Curry,  Esq.,  Lismore  Castle ,  Arthur  Drew, 
Esq,,  of  Flower  Hill,  near  Lismore ;  R.  H.  Beresford, 
Esq.,  of  Woodhouse,  near  Stradbally ;  Henry  Anthony 
Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  of  Seaview  house,  Ringville ;  John 
Purcell  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  of  Little  Island;  Samuel 
Richard  Fitzgerald,  Esq,  of  Tivoli,Cappoquin;  Thomas 
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Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  of  Ballinaparka  house; 
William  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  of  Belmount  house,  Ferry- 
bank  ;  Edward  Foley,  Esq.,  of  Knockalara  house,  near 
Cappoquin ;  Nelson  Foley,  Esq.,  of  Ballygally,  near 
Lismore;  James  Galway,  Esq.,  of  CoUigan  Lodge, 
near  Dimgarvan ;  Thomas  Garde,  Esq.,  of  Garryduff, 
near  Youghal ;  Samuel  Thomas  Grubb,  Esq.,  of  Kil- 
laspy  house,  Waterford  ;  Michael  Dobbyn  Hassard, 
Esq.,  of  Glenville,  Waterford ;  Walter  Herbert,  Esq., 
of  Pill  house,  Carrick-on-Suir ;  James  Kearney,  Esq. 
of  Grace  Dieu,  Waterford ;  Robert  Ronayne  Kennedy, 
Esq.,  of  Ballinamultina,  near  Clashmore  ;  Samuel 
King,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Waterford ;  George 
Whitelocke  Lloyed,  Esq.,  of  Strancally  Castle;  Sir 
Joseph  Neale  McKenna,  of  Ardo  house,  near  Ardmore ; 
Frederick  Malcomson,  Esq.,  of  Woodlock,  Portlaw ; 
Octavian  A.  Mansfield,  Esq.,  of  Monadingh,  Carrick- 
on-Suir  ;  Robert  Percival  Maxwell,  of  Moorehill,  near 
Tallow ;  Richard  Ussher  Roberts,  Esq.,  of  Coolnagour 
house,  near  Dungarvan ;  Rev.  John  Thomas  Medlicott, 
Esq.,  Rocket's  Castle,  Portlaw ;  Richard  Wall  Morris, 
Esq.,  of  Rockingham,  Waterford ;  Pierse  Barron 
Newell,  Esq.,  of  Newtown  Villa,  Waterford ;  Charles 
Newport,  Esq.,  of  Waterford ;  John  A.  O'Keeffe,  Esq. 
of  Mountain  Castle ;  Wray  Bury  Palliser,  Esq.,  of 
Annestown  ;  Robert  Deane  Perry,  Esq.,  of  Bally  mote, 
near  Tallow;  George Beresford Poer,  Esq.,  ofBelville 
Park,  near  Cappoquin ;  William  Crawford  Poole,  Esq., 
M.D.,  Ardmore ;  Edmond  Power,  Esq.,  of  Eastlands, 
Tramore ;  James  Power,  Esq.,  of  Tramore ;  Patrick 
Mahon  Power,  Esq.,  of  Woodlands,  Waterford ;  Pat- 
rick William  Power,  Esq.,  of  Tramore ;  Capt.  William 
Power,  of  Affano ;  Edward  Roberts,  Esq.,  of  Weston, 
near  Waterford ;  Congreve  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  Tramore ; 
John  Ronayne,  Esq.,  of  Ardsallagh  house,  Youghal ; 
Thomas  P.  Sherlock,  Esq.,  of  Carrigmorna;  James 
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Ramsay  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Carrickbarrahane ;  William 

Stafford,  Esq.,  of  Stafford  Lodge,  near  Kilmacthomas ; 

The  Right  Honble.  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke ;  Arthur 

Edward  XTssher,  Esq-,  of  Camphire ;  John  XTssher,  Esq., 

of  Ballysaggart;  John  Walshe,  Esq.,  of  Fannin gstown; 

Thomas  Wright  Watson,  Esq.  of  Kilmainhan;  Thomas 

Bennett  Wilson,  Esq. ;  William  Monton  Woodroofe, 

Esq.,  of  Balljrsaggartmore  house ;  William  Parsons 

Worrall,  Esq.,  of  Prospect  house,  Waterford ;  John 

Robert  Dower,  Esq.,  of  Dungarvan. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Historical  Sketchy  Sfc. 

The  history  of  Ireland  has  ever  been  a  subject  of 
dispute.  Between  those  who  trace  back  her  records 
to  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  flood,  and  those 
who  reftise  to  Ireland  any  ancient  history,  there  can 
be  no  compromise  or  agreement ;  the  one  party  is 
said  to  be  romantic,  the  other  is  accused  of  incredulity. 
To  obviate  the  difficulty,  let  us  commence  this  sketch 
at  the  aera  of  Henry  II.'s  invasion  of  Ireland.  This 
will  enable  us  to  glean  something  of  the  traditional 
antiquity  of  the  county,  without  involving  us  in 
doubtfiil  or  ill-foimded  surmises. 

The  Irish,  at  this  period,  are  represented  as  sin- 
gularly barbarous,  devoid  of  intellectual  acquirements, 
and  imcouth  in  manners  and  in  dress.  But  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  at  the  same  time,  England  was, 
also,  far  removed  from  that  refinement  which  she  has 
since  acquired,  and  which  now  inclines  her  to  estimate 
unfairly  the  civilization  of  former  ages.  The  temper 
of  the  times,  the  wars  and  insurrections  in  which  the 
people  were  continually  engaged,  served  to  encourage 
the  fierce  demeanour  and  warlike  aspect,  for  which 
the  Irish  were  originally  remarkable.  The  unshorn 
beards  and  whiskers,  and  the  matted  and  bushy  hair, 
called  glibbs,  overspreading  the  face  and  neck,  were 
esteemed  necessary  qualifications  of  a  warrior,  and 
served  to  intimidate  their  opponents,  as  well  as  in 
some  degree  to  resist  the  violence  of  hostile  weapons. 

The  city  of  Waterford  was  inhabited  by  Danes, 
Ostmen,  or  Easterlings,  as  they  were  usuaUy  called, 
who  had  been  long  settled  in  the  country,  but  still 
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preserved  their  ancient  manners  and  customs,  and 
had  little  intercourse  or  friendship  with  the  Irish 
people. 

Henry  II.  with  an  army  consisting  of  500  knights, 
and  about  4000  soldiers,  landed  at  Waterford  on  the 
18th  of  October,  1171.  The  city  had  been  previously 
subdued  by  Richard  De  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
usually  called  Strongbow,  and  oflTered  little  resistance 
to  the  royal  invader.  It  is  said,  that  an  Ostman 
Lord  endeavoured  to  impede  the  disembarkation,  and 
for  this  purpose  drew  chains  across  the  harbour ;  but 
the  obstacle  was  speedily  overcome,  and  Henry  en- 
tered Waterford,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  the  right- 
ful sovereign  of  the  country. 

Strongbow  had  been  united  in  marriage  to  Eva, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Leinster ;  their  marriage  was 
celebrated  here  in  the  preceding  year,  and  served  to 
confirm  the  acquisitions,  which  this  warlike  nobleman 
bad  previously  made.  But  these  conquests  could  be 
retained  no  longer  ;  they  had  already  excited  the 
jealously  of  the  monarch,  and  it  was  now  necessary 
to  surrender  them  into  his  hands.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  sovereign  within  the  walls  of  his  newly  acquired 
city,  Waterford  was  formally  surrendered  to  him  by 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  contented  to  retain 
his  other  possessions,  as  a  vassal  and  subject. 

The  city  of  Waterford,  Henry's  first  acquisition  in 
Ireland,  was  considered,  at  the  period  of  his  landing, 
to  be  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  for  trade  and 
riches  was  esteemed  only  inferior  to  Dublin.  Water- 
ford is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Suir ; 
it  was  orriginally  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  walls 
enclosing  a  tringular  space,  with  fortified  towers  at 
each  of  the  angles.  From  one  of  these,  called  Regin- 
ald's tower,  the  city  wall  ran  in  a  westerly  direction, 
and   was  terminated  by  Turgesius's   tower,  which 
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formerly  stood  at  the  comer  of  Baron-strand-street, 
From  this  tower,  the  wall  forming  the  second  side  of 
the  triangle,  proceeded  in  a  southwardly  direction, 
enclosing  the  Black  Friary,  skirting,  but  not  including 
what  was  formerly  the  boys  Blue  School ;  from  thence 
it  crossed  Peter  s-street  and  ran  to  the  castle,  then 
called  St.  Martin's  Castle,  situated  at  the  rear  of  the 
girls  Blue  School ;  the  third  side  of  the  triangle 
united  St.  Martin's  Castle  with  Reginald's  Tower. 

Such  were  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Waterford, 
when  it  first  received  Henry  II.  and  his  knights. 
While  he  remained  here,  he  was  acknowledged  as 
sovereign  by  the  people  of  Cork  and  Wexford,  and  as 
an  instance  of  his  royal  authority,  committed  to  Regi- 
nald's Tower,  a  traitor  who  had  presumed  to  invade 
Ireland,  without  the  usual  preliminary  qualifications, 
a  commission  from  the  Pope. 

Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements  and  ap- 
pointed governors  over  the  fortified  towns,  Henry 
proceeded  to  Lismore,  where  he  was  waited  on  by  the 
nobles  and  chief  men  of  Munster.  The  archbishops, 
])ishops,  and  abbots  of  Ireland,  also  acknowledged 
tlieir  allegiance  to  him,  and  gave  him  charters,  con- 
firming the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever.  In  return  for  this  obsequiousness,  the 
monarch  conferred  upon  them  the  benefits  of  the  laws 
of  England ;  a  boon  which,  historians  assure  us,  was 
gratefully  accepted  and  established  by  the  sanction 
of  an  oath.  The  dominion  acquired  by  conquest,  and 
by  compact  with  the  original  adventurers,  Henry 
endeavoured  to  consolidate,  by  imparting  to  his  new 
subjects  advantages  which  the  people  of  other  places 
did  not  enjoy.  To  the  Ostmen  of  Waterford  he  granted 
many  rights  and  privileges,  which  were  afterwards 
confirmed  to  them  by  succeeding  monarchs  ;  they 
were  considered  as  free  subjects  of  England;  and  en- 
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titled  to  the  benefits  and  protection  of  her  laws.  After 
a  sojourn  of  about  six  months,  Henry  prepared  to 
return  to  England ;  intelligence  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance required  his  immediate  presence,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  relinquish  the  measures  which  he  had 
adopted,  for  the  tranquillization  of  his  newly  acquired 
dominion.  Previous  to  his  departure,  Waterford  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  three  of  his  chosen  supporters ; 
lands  in  its  neighbourhood  were  assigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  knights  and  soldiers,  and  every  pre- 
caution was  taken,  which  might  be  supposed  necessary 
to  strengthen  and  consolidate  his  interests.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  of  this  brave  and 
enlightened  monarch,  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
believing  the  remark  of  the  historian,  that  at  his 
departure,  he  left  not  one  true  subject  behind  him, 
more  than  he  found  on  coming  over. 

At  this  time,  a  very  considerable  addition  was  made 
to  the  city  of  Waterford ;  new  walls  were  erected,  the 
fortifications  were  repaired,  and  gates  and  towers 
were  supperadded  to  the  former  defences.  The  new 
part  comprehended  the  church,  abbey,  and  street  of 
St,  John,  New  Street,  St.  Stephen's  Street,  St.  Michael, 
and  St,  Patrick.  On  the  west  side  of  the  city  there 
were  two  gates,  St.  Patrick's  and  Newgate ;  to  the 
south.  Bowling-green  gate,  called  also  Closegate,  and 
St.  John's  gate ;  and  to  the  north,  there  were  several 
gates  communicating  with  the  quay  and  river. 

Henry  II.'s  sucessftd  invasion  of  Ireland  is  to  be 
attributed  primarily  to  the  authority  and  influence  of 
the  Pope ;  his  attempt  was  further  assisted  by  the 
warlike  spirit  of  his  nobles,  as  well  as  by  the  internal 
divisions  of  the  Irish  themselves ;  still  the  conquest 
was  not  either  easy  or  seciu'e :  he  had  to  contend  with 
a  people  who  hated  peace,  because  they  did  not  ap- 
preciate its  blessings,  and  who  detested  the  yoke  of 
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a  foreigner,  even  though  in  some  degree  invited  by 
themselves. — The  history  of  Ireland  at  this  period  is 
a  mere  journal  of  murders  and  conspiracies ;  the  proud 
spirit  of  the  natives  rising  in  opposition  to  the  tyranny 
of  their  conquerors,  and  the  conquerors  rising  every 
effort  to  effect  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  people. 

It  was  the  wish  of  King  Henry  to  commit  the  super- 
intendence of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  his  favourite 
son  John;  but  the  difficulties  which  attended  the 
government  of  an  imperfectly  subdued  country,  as 
well  as  the  incapacity  of  the  Prince  himself,  opposed 
powerful  obstacles  to  this  arrangement. 

John  landed  at  Waterford,  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  1st  of  April,  1185,  attended  by  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  of  England,  and  a  considerable  force  of 
knights  and  archers.  In  order  to  check  the  frequency 
of  insurrections,  by  establishing  English  garrisons 
throughout  the  disturbed  districts,  he  erected  fortified 
castles  in  various  places.  One  of  these,  at  Lismore, 
was  on  the  site  of  the  present  noble  building,  now 
the  occasional  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Many  of  the  Irish  chiefs  waited  upon  John  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  arrival ;  they  were  disposed 
to  receive  him  favourably,  and  to  submit  themselves 
to  his  authority ;  they  were  satisfied  to  consider  the 
King  of  England  as  their  sovereign,  but  so  little  were 
their  spirits  subdued,  they  could  not  brook  even  the 
appearance  of  insult  from  their  conquerors,  and  ac- 
tually engaged  in  rebellion,  because  (writes  Ryland) 
the  young  English  nobles  laughed  at  their  beards 
and  uncombed  hair.  John  soon  exhibited  proofs  of 
his  incapacity  for  government ;  he  despoiled  some  of 
the  Irish  of  their  lands,  and  parcelled  them  among 
his  followers  ;  the  revenues  appropriated  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  coimtry  he  bestowed  upon  his  courtiers, 
who  wasted  them  in  riot  and  extravagance  :  he  thus 
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disgusted  his  friends,  and  weakened  his  own  resources 
and  the  example  of  indolence  and  debauchery  being 
followed  by  the  army,  evqry  thing  seemed  to  portend 
the  ruin  of  the  English  interests.  John  was  only 
nineteen  years  of  age  at  this  time,  and  though  assist- 
ed by  many  learned  men,  among  whom  was  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  his  indiscretions  cannot  excite  in  us 
much  surprise. — The  King,  informed  of  these  disor- 
ders, recalled  his  son  and  his  dissolute  attendants, 
and  committed  the  government  to  John  de  Courcy, 
an  active  and  experienced  soldier. 

In  the  year  1211,  on  the  sixth  of  June,  King  John 
landed  at  Waterford,  with  the  intention  of  settling 
the  disturbances  which  had  arisen  during  his  absence. 

The  King  proceeded  with  considerable  activity  to 
arrange  the  stairs  of  Ireland,  and  personally  visited 
many  parts  of  the  country,  attended  by  a  large  body 
of  knififhts  and  soldiers.  Near  Clashmore,  may  stiU 
be  Jn  the  nans  of  a  Urge  square  buUding.  ih^ 
the  royal  cavalcade  was  accustomed  to  halt  when 
travelling  from  Waterford  to  Cork. 

King  John,  during  his  residence  here,  made  a  large 
addition  to  the  city  of  Waterford ;  some  of  the  walls 
built  by  him  are  still  in  existence.  He  also  founded 
the  priory  of  St.  John  and  established  in  it  monks  of 
the  Benedictine  order. 

The  long  reim  of  Henry  III.  is  singularly  barren 
of  materials  for  Irish  history;  yet  the  interests  of  this 
country  were  not  neglected. — ^Waterford  received  a 
new  charter  from  this  monarch,  dated  15th  of  June, 
1232.  When  Edward  I.  ascended  the  throne,  he  found 
in  the  intestine  division  of  the  people  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland ;  it 
was,  therefore,  the  great  object  of  this,  as  well  as  the 
two  succeeding  monarchs,  to  introduce  the  laws  of 
England  into  all  those  places,  heretofore  governed  by 
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customs  of  their  own,  and  to  abolish  the  Irish  law, 
which  Edward  declared  was  hatefiil  to  God,  and  re- 
pugnant to  all  justice.  The  privileges  granted  to  the 
Ostmen  of  Waterford  were  confirmed  in  this  reign  by 
a  statute,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

''Edwardi  by  the  grace  of  Gody  King  of  England,  Lord 
of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Acquitiaine,  to  his  Justice  if 
Ireland,  and  all  other  his  bailiffs  andfaithfid  subjects  In 
Ireland,  to  whom  the  present  letter  shall  come.  Greeting  : 
Inasmuch  as  by  inspection  of  the  chaHer  of  the  Lord 
King  Henry,  son  of  the  Empress,  formerly  Lord  of  Ire- 
land'^  our  ancestor,  it  appears  to  us,  that  our  Otsmen  of 
Waierford  aught  to  have  the  lato  of  the  En^glish  in  Ireland, 
and  according  to  thai  latv  be  judged  and  brought  to  trial. 
We  command  you  tliat  ye  cause  GUlechrist  Macgillemory, 
William  and  John  Macgillemory,  and  the  other  Ostnum 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Waterford,  who  derive  their 
oi^igin  from  the  aforementioned  Ostmen  of  the  aforesaid 
Lord  Henry,  our  ancestor,  to  have  the  Imo  of  the  English  in 
those  parts,  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  aforesaid  charter 
and  them  to  be  conveyed  according  to  that  law,  as  far  as 
in  your  poiver,  until  tve  shall  introduce  some  other  to  be 
ordained  according  to  our  counsel. — Witness  myself  at 
Acton  Bumell,  the  5th  day  of  October,  1 1^^  year  of  our 
reign" 

The  city  of  Waterford  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
year  1252,  and  again  in  about  thirty  years  after- 
wards ;  if  to  these  misfortunes  we  add  a  long  list  of 
murders  and  insurrections,  we  shall  have  all  that  re- 
quires any  notice  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  In  1336,  James,  the  first  Earl  of 
Ormond,  founded  the  Friary  of  Little  Carig,  in  the 
County  of  Waterford,  for  Minorites,  of  which  John 
Clyn,  author  of  the  Annals  of  Ireland,  was  the  first 
guardian.  Two  other  Friaries  were  also  founded 
within  the  walls  of  the  city  about  this  period,  namely 
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tlie  Dominican  Friary  of  St.  Saviour,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  Friary. 

In  the  year  1394,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  Richard 
II.  landed  at  Waterfbrd,  with  an  army  of  4000  men 
at  arms,  and  30,000  archers,  and  attended  by  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Earls  of  Nottingham  and 
Rutland,  and  other  distinguished  noblemen. 

We  are  told  that  this  expedition  was  undertaken 
to  assuage  the  grief  of  the  monarch  after  the  death 
of  his  beloved  wife,  Queen  Anne :  if  he  had  any  other 
object  in  view,  it  was  not  accomplished,  for  after  a 
stay  of  nine  months,  during  which  he  was  flattered 
with  acknowledgments  and  submissions,  he  returned 
to  England  without  eflfecting  any  thing  really  bene- 
ficial to  his  interests. 

King  Richard  again  visited  Ireland  in  the  year 
1399.  He  embarked  at  Bristol  and  landed  at  Water- 
ford  on  the  13th  of  May.  The  monarch  was  welcomed 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and  spent  six  days 
i  n  receiving  the  deceitful  homage  of  his  people.  At 
this  time  the  citizens  were  mean  and  slovenly  in  their 
appearance,  and  exhibited  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  their  dwellings,  a  degree  of  poverty  and  wreteh- 
edness  which  we  should  not  have  expected  to  find  in 
so  considerable  a  city.  As  an  instance  of  this  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  troops  had  to  wade  up  to  their 
waist  in  slob,  in  order  to  land  their  baggage.  But 
Waterfbrd  was  not  singular  in  this  respect.  We  finrf 
even  at  a  later  period  a  remarkable  instance  of  tB^ 
poverty  of  larger  cities.  It  was  agreed  in  coimcil, 
that,  as  the  hall  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin  and  the  win- 
dows thereof  were  ruinous,  and  that  there  was  in  the 
treasiuy  "  a  certain  ancient  silver  seal  cancelled," 
which  was  of  no  use  to  the  king,  the  said  seal  should 
be  broken  and  sold,  and  the  money  laid  out  in  the 
repair  of  the  said  hall  and  windows.     In  the  reign 
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of  Henry  VI.,  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  county  and  city  of  Waterford, 
and  the  dignity  and  title  of  Earl  of  Waterford,  with 
the  castles,  honours,  lands,  and  the  barony  of  Dun- 
garvan,  because  (as  the  patent  states)  that  country 
IS  waste,  "  et  non  ad  proficuum,  sed  ad  perditum  nos- 
trum redundat." 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  there  were  two  char- 
ters granted  to  the  city.  By  the  first,  dated  at 
Westminster  the  6th  of  May,  1412,  the  citizens  were 
incorporated  under  the  authority  of  a  mayor  and 
bailiffs.  By  the  second,  dated  at  Dublin  the  15th  day 
of  January,  1415,  the  customs,  called  the  great  new 
customs,  were  granted  for  the  support  of  the  city. 
It  does  not  appear,  whether  any  new  privileges  or 
rights  accompanied  the  grants  made  by  succeeding 
monarchs.  The  charters  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward 
III.  were  probably  intended  to  confirm  the  gifts  of 
preceding  sovereigns,  as  the  grant  of  the  English  law 
to  the  Ostmen  of  Waterford  was  merely  declaratory 
of  a  former  statute  of  Henry  II. 

Amongst  the  local  disturbances  of  this  period,  may 
be  noticed  the  engagement  between  the  citizens  of 
Waterford  and  the  seps  of  the  O-HedriscoUs  and 
Powers.  The  latter,  hereditary  enemies  of  Waterford, 
having  landed  at  Tramore,  the  mayor  and  citizens 
advanced,  in  warlike  manner,  to  give  them  battle. 
The  contending  parties  met  at  Ballymacdane,  when 
the  invaders  were  entirely  overthrown,  160  of  tliein 
slain,  and  many  of  them  taken  prisoners.  Among 
the  captives  were  O-HedriscoU-Oge  and  six  of  his 
sons,  who,  with  three  of  their  gallies,  were  carried  in 
triumph  into  Waterford.  It  is,  probably,  in  memory 
of  this  victory,  that  three  gallies  are  quartered  in  the 
arms  of  the  city. 

In  the  statutes  of  Edward  IV.  there  are  many 
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curious  enactments,  illustrative  of  the  manners  and 
opinions  of  the  times,  which  assist  in  filling  up  the 
chasms  occasioned  by  the  scantiness  of  our  historical 
records.  The  ministers  and  nobles  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited leaving  the  coimtry  ;  it  was  even  doubted 
whether  they  might  go  coastwise  from  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  another  ;  and  though  the  latter  re- 
striction was  abolished  by  a  subsequent  statute,  yet 
we  may  perceive  with  what  anxiety  the  evils  of  non- 
residence  were  guarded  against. 

We  also  learn  from  the  parliamentary  records,  that 
in  this  reign  a  new  coinage  was  issued  from  the  mint 
of  Waterford.  The  3d  of  Edward  IV.  which  recites 
a  former  statute,  38  Henry  VI.  providing  that  the 
grosse  (the  groat),  the  denier,  the  demidenier,  and  the 
quadrant,  should  be  struck  within  the  castles  of  Trim 
and  Dublin,  goes  on  :  "  Now,  as  the  mayor,  bailiffs, 
and  commons  of  Waterford  are  daily  encumbered  for 
want  of  small  coins  for  change  of  greater,  it  is  enacted 
at  their  petition,  that  the  above-mentioned  small 
coins  be  struck  at  Waterford,  in  the  place  called 
Dondory,  the  same  weight,  print,  and  size,  as  is  men- 
tioned in  the  said  act,  to  be  done  in  the  castles  of 
Dublin  and  Trim,  and  that  they  shall  have  this  scrip- 
tm-e,  Civitas  Waterford."  The  value  of  these  coins 
were  raised  one-fourth  above  their  former  value  and 
the  currency  of  England — a  miserable  expedient,  in- 
tended to  relieve  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  prevent  the  practice  of  clipping 
money. 

During  this  reign  (1463),  the  town  of  Dungarvan 
was  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,  which  recites, 
that  "as  the  seignory  of  Dungarvan  was  the  most 

Seat  and  ancient  honour,  belonging  to  the  king  in 
eland,  which  through  war  was,  for  the  most  part, 
destroyed,  it  is  provided,  that  the  portrieve  and  com- 
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mens  of  the  said  town,  their  heirs,  &c.  may  enjoy  all 
manner  of  free  gifts  and  customs,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  honourable  manor  of  Clare,  in  England,  have 
used  and  enjoyed,  and  as  the  mayor  and  commons  of 
Bristol  have  done ;  the  profits  to  go  to  the  reparation 
of  the  walls,  under  the  survey  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond." 

In  the  year  1487,  at  the  time  of  the  plot  to  raise 
Lambert  Simnel  to  the  throne,  the  citizens  of  Water- 
ford  took  a  distinguished  part,  and  gave  the  greatest 
proofs  of  courage  and  loyalty  :  they  manfully  opposed 
the  schemes  of  the  impostor  and  his  artftd  supporters, 
and,  in  the  almost  general  insurrection  which  followed, 
they  alone  continued  firm  and  loyal  to  the  rightful 
monarch. 

When  the  factious  Irish,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  had  acknowledged  the  claims  of  the 
impostor,  and  admitted  the  evidence  of  his  birth,  their 
next  step  was  to  endeavour  to  compel  the  inhabitants 
of  other  towns  to  unite  with  them  in  the  revolt.  The 
citizens  of  Waterford  were  peremptorily  required  to 
proclaim  the  new  king,  and,  by  a  letter  transmitted 
to  John  Butler,  then  mayor,  were  commanded  to 
receive  and  assist  him  with  all  the  forces  of  the  city. 
Tlie  conduct  of  the  mayor  was  eminently  dignified, 
and  marked  with  the  most  minute  attention  to  the 
best  precedents  of  civic  etiquette :  he  answered,  that 
lie  would  send  a  Avritten  reply  by  a  messenger  of  his 
own,  and  afterwards  informed  the  Earl  of  Kildare 
that  the  citizens  of  Waterford  considered  all  those 
lebels  to  the  rightful  king  of  England,  who  proclaimed 
and  crowned  the  impostor  Lambert. — The  Earl,  not 
admiring  the  answer  of  the  mayor,  commanded  that 
his  messenger  should  be  hanged;  and  not  wishing  to 
be  outdone  in  dignity  or  splendour,  sent  a  herald,  in 
his  coat  of  arms,  to  deliver  another  communication 
to  the  citizens.     As  he  was  about  to  land  the  mavor 
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forbad  him,  and  desired  him  to  convey  his  message 
from  the  boat.  The  herald  then,  in  the  name  of  the 
Earl,  commanded  the  mayor  and  citizes,  under  pain  of 
hanging  at  their  own  doors,  to  proclaim  the  king, 
and  to  accept  him  as  their  rightfiil  prince.  The  mayor 
desired  the  herald  to  tell  those  who  sent  him,  that 
they  should  not  be  troubled  to  come  and  hang  him 
at  his  door ;  but  (God  willing)  he  would,  with  the 
citizens,  encounter  the  false  king  and  his  adherents, 
thirty  miles  from  Waterford,  where  he  meant  to  give 
them  an  overthrow,  to  their  dishonour  and  infamy. 
The  valiant  mayor,  and  the  few  who  opposed  the  in- 
surrection, were  prepared  for  the  encounter,  their 
courage  "screwed  to  the  sticking  place";  but  the 
aflFair  terminated  here.  After  a  few  idle  threats 
against  the  citizens,  whose  possessions  and  franchises 
were  declared  forfeited,  the  new  king  foimd  himself 
unable  to  support  his  army  :  he  was  compelled  to 
change  the  scene  of  his  adventures,  and  passing  over 
into  England,  was  met  by  King  Henry,  by  whom  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  forces  completely  over- 
thrown.— In  return  for  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens,  the 
king  granted  them  a  new  charter,  and  sent  them  the 
following  gracious  letter : — 

Letter  of  Henry  VIL  to  tlie  citizens  of  Waterford,  con- 
ceming  the  treasoTis  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  relating  to 
the  coronation  of  Lambert  Simnel,  in  that  city. 

Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England  and 
of  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  to  our  trusty  and> 
icelUbeloved  the  Mayor,  Bailiffs,  and  Gommmi- 
ality  of  our  city  of  Waterfoi^d,  in  aiir  land  of 
Ireland,,  greeting : 

Whereas  it  is  evidently  known,  that  our  rebel,  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  not  long  ago,  confederated  with  cer- 
tain others  our  rebels  and  tray  tors,  througli  the  aid 
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and  assistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  DubHn. 
in  our  said  land,  and  others  of  their  sect,  made  great 
rebellion  against  us,  intending,  as  much  as  in  them 
was,  the  destruction  of  our  person,  and  the  utter  sub- 
version of  this  our  realm,  if  they  might  have  attained 
unto  their  malicious  purpose ;  whose  malice,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  and  the  aid  of  the  loving  subjects, 
we  withstood,  to  the  final  destruction  and  confusion 
of  many  of  them.  And  forasmuch  as  the  said  earl, 
with  the  supportation  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  said 
city  of  Dublin,  and  others  there,  to  the  high  dis- 
pleasure of  Almighty  God,  and  contrary  to  the  duty 
of  their  allegiance,  will  not  yet  know  their  seditious 
opinions,  but  unto  this  day  uphold  and  maintain  the 
same  presumptuously,  as  we  certainly  understand. 

We,  therefore,  for  the  good  obeysance  and  loving 
disposition,  that  ye,  to  our  singular  comfort  and 
pleasure,  have  borne  always  towards  us,  (whereof  we 
heartily  thank  you,)  afid  trusting  firmly  in  the  same, 
will  and  charge  you,  and  by  these  oiu'  letters,  give 
unto  you  and  every  of  you,  full  authority  and  power, 
to  arrest,  seize  and  take,  all  such  and  as  many  of  our 
said  rebels,  as  ye  shall  now  attain  unto,  by  sea  oi' 
land,  with  all  manner  of  their  ships,  goods,  and  mer- 
chandizes, as  ye  shall  find  to  be  caiTied  or  conveyed 
fi'om  any  other  place  to  our  said  city  of  Dublin,  and 
to  the  parts  thereabouts,  and  to  employ  the  same 
unto  the  behoof  and  commonweal  of  our  said  city  of 
Waterford :  and  that  ye  fail  not  daily  and  diligently 
to  endeavour  yourselves,  for  the  execution  of  this 
commandment,  until  the  said  earl  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  said  city  of  Dublin,  with  the  parties 
thereabouts  of  the  sequel,  utterly  and  clearly  leave 
and  forsake  the  said  rebellion  and  contemptuous  de- 
meaning, and  shall  be  of  good  and  due  obeysance 
unto  us,  and  stand  in  the  favoiu'  of  our  grace. 
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Charging  over  this  all  manner  of  our  officers,  true 
liegemen  and  subjects,  that  unto  you  and  every  of  you, 
in  executing  the  premises,  they  be  aiding,  helping 
and  assisting,  in  every  behalf,  as  it  shall  appertain ; 
as  they  and  every  of  them  will  be  recommended  of 
good  and  true  obeysance  unto  us. 

Given  under  our  privy  seal  at  our  castle  of  Warwick, 
the  20th  day  of  October,  the  third  year  of  our 
reign. 

Henry,  Rex. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  Sir  Richard  Edgecombe, 
who  was  sent  with  a  force  of  500  men,  to  oblige  the 
people  to  renew  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  proceeded 
from  Kinsale,  (where  he  first  landed,)  in  a  coasting 
voyage  to  Waterford,  to  commend  and  confirm  the 
loyalty  of  the  citizens. 

The  following  account  of  his  reception  may  be 
found  interesting : — 

'*  Sir  Richard  arrived  in  the  port  of  Waterford,  on 
the  30th   June,    1488,  about  9  of  the  clock  in  the 
momyng,  and  the  same  day  at  afternoon,  two  boats 
came  from  the   cyty  of  Waterford,  and  brought  the 
seyd  Sir  Richard  to  the  cyty,  and   ther  the  mayor 
and  worshipful  men  of  the  same  honourably  received 
hym,  and  the  mayor  lodgid  the  seyd  Sir  Richard  in 
his  own  house,  and  made  hym  right  herty  cheer.  On 
the  following  day,  the  mayor  had  the  seyd  Sir  Rich- 
ard about  the  cyty,  and  shewid  unto  hym  the  walls 
and  reparations  of  the  same  ;  and,  that  done,  brought 
hym  into  the  Guild-Hall  of  the  seyd  cyty,  and  the 
coancill   of  the  same  there  assemblid  ;  the  mayor 
shewid  unto  the  seyd  Sir  Richard  the   state  of  the 
seyd  cyty,  and  the  disposition  of  divers  gret  men,  and 
of  the  common  people  of  the  lends ;  among  whych  he 
shewid,  that  they  understood  that  the  seyd  Sir  Rich- 
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ard  had  brought  wyth  hym  the  king's  pardon  for  the 
Erl  of  Kildare,  whych  haith  always  bene,  and  is,  an 
utter  enemie  to  the  seyd  cyty,  and  especially  for  their 
approved  loyalty  towards  the  kyng's  grace,  as  they 
say ;  and  that  when  he  were  sworn,  and  became  the 
kyng's  subject,  though  he  were  not  made  deputy  of 
that  lond,  yet  for  the  atchieving  of  his  purposed  ma- 
lice agenst  the  seyd  cyty,  they  knew  well,  that  he 
wuld  make  such  means,  that  he  shuld  be  made  jus- 
tice of  that  lond,  and  thereby  he  shuld  have  soucli 
authority,  that  he  wuld  find  the  means  by  hym  and 
his  frends  utterly  to  undoe  the  seyd  cyty,  and  desired 
especially  the  seyd  Sir  Richard  that  he  wuld  be  the 
means  to  the  kyng's  grace  to  be  their  good  and  gra- 
cious lord  therein,  and  that  they  mought  be  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction,  as  well  of  the  seyd  Erl,  if  it 
fortuned  hym  to  have  any  rule  ther  hereafter,  as  of 
all  othir  Irish  lordes,  that  shuld  bear  any  rule  in  that 
lond  for  evirmore,  and  to  hold  immediately  of  the 
kyng  and  his  heirs,  and  of  such  lordes  of  Bnglounde, 
as  shall  fortune  herafter  to  have  the  rule  of  Irelounde, 
and  of  none  othirs.  To  the  whych,  the  seyd  Sir 
Richard  answerid  and  said,  that  the  kyng  s  grace 
had  given  to  hym  in  especial  commaundment  to  doo 
and  see  especial  for  the  seyd  cyty  of  Waterford,  and 
therefore,  and  for  theii*  approved  troughthes  he  wuld 
labour  unto  the  kyng's  grace  in  this  behaulf,  as  much 
as  was  in  him  ;  and  undertooko  that  if  it  fortuned 
the  seyd  Erl  herafter  to  bear  any  rule  in  the  seyd 
lond,  as  he  knew  not  that  evir  he  shuld,  he  wuld  soe 
labour  and  shew  the  ways  unto  the  kyng's  grace,  that 
the  cyty  shuld  be  exenipte  from  the  power  and  juris- 
diction of  the  Erl.  And  that  done,  the  seyd  Sir 
Richard  broke  his  fast  with  the  seyd  mayor,  and 
wont  agen  to  ship,  and  the  same  day  at  night  went 
out  of  the  same  haven,  and  traversed  in  the  sea  all 
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that  night,  and  see  likewise  he  did  the  secounde  day 
of  July  towards  Dublyn,  the  wind  being  right  con- 
traryous." 

In  the  year  1497,  it  was  again  tlie  good  fortune  of 
the  citizens  of  Waterford  to  manifest  their  loyalty  to 
the  king ;  for  which,  among  other  honours,  they  re- 
ceived the  following  motto— "  Intacta  manet  Water- 
fordia."  On  this  occasion,  they  communicated  to  his 
majesty  the  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Perkin  War- 
beck  at  Cork,  and  assured  him  of  their  loyalty  and 
affection.  An  opportimity  was  now  afforded  them  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  their  professions  and  the  extent 
of  their  devotion,  for  immediately  on  his  landing,  the 
whole  strength  of  the  rebel  force  was  directed  against 
Waterford.  Perkin  Warbeck  and  Maurice  Earl  of 
Desmond,  with  an  army  of  2400  men,  advanced  to 
the  city,  and  on  the  23rd  of  July  prepared  to  invest 
it:  this  force  was  intended  to  assault  the  western 
division,  while  a  fleet  of  eleven  ships,  which  arrived 
at  Passage,  was  ordered  to  engage  from  the  river; 
there  was  also  a  body  of  troops  landed  from  the  fleet, 
who  were  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  Lumbard's 
marsh  and  co-operate  with  the  land  forces. 

To  prevent  the  junction  of  these  two  divisions,  the 
ponds  of  Kilbarry  were  kept  full,  the  besieged  having 
raised  a  large  mound  of  earth  to  stop  the  course  of 
the  river,  which  flows  form  Kilbarry  into  the  Suir. 
The  necessary  preparations  being  completed,  the 
siege  was  vigorously  commenced  and  carried  on,  for 
eleven  days,  with  great  zeal  and  activity.  In  the 
many  skirmishes  and  sorties  which  took  place,  the 
citizens  were  generally  victorious,  and  routed  or 
captured  their  opponents.  In  the  field,  the  citizens 
covered  themselves  with  glory ;  but  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  after  the  fight,  their  valiant  hearts  had  nb 
touch  of  pity ;  on  one  occasion  when,  after  a  successful 
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sortie  in  which  they  committed  great  slaughter,  they 
returned  to  the  city  with  a  numerous  band  of  prisoners 
they  carried  them  to  the  market-place,  chopped  off 
their  heads,  and  fastened  them  on  stakes,  as  trophies 
of  their  victory.  Their  valour  and  the  dread  of  their 
cruelty  could  no  longer  be  resisted  ;  the  besieged 
became  the  assailants ;  the  enemy  were  repulsed  in 
every  direction,  and  what  served  to  ensure  the  victory 
of  the  citizens,  the  cannon  planted  on  Reginald's 
Tower,  after  many  days  hard  firing,  beat  in  the  side 
of  one  of  the  ships,  when  the  entire  crew  perished. 
The  enemy,  disheartened  by  all  these  untoward  oc- 
currences, and  fearing  to  await  the  vengeance  of  the 
enraged  citizens,  raised  tlie  siege,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  3rd  of  August,  retreated  to  Bally casheen ;  from 
thence  they  proceeded  to  Passage,  where  Perkin 
Warbeck  embarked  and  fled  to  Cork. 

The  citizens  pursued  him  with  foiu'  ships,  and,  after 
an  eager  chase,  followed  him  to  Cornwall,  where  he 
landed.  When  this  intelligence  reached  the  king, 
who  was  then  at  Exeter,  he  ordered  the  pursuit  to  be 
continued,  and  Perkin  was  at  length  apprehended. 

The  loyalty  and  courage  of  the  citizens  of  Water- 
ford  were  didy  appreciated  by  the  monarch,  who,  in 
addition  to  other  marks  of  favour,  was  pleased  to 
honour  them  with  two  letters,  copies  of  which  are 
given  in  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

UUlorkal  Sketch;  King  Ilenrij  the  SeceHtlta  letter  to 
the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Waterfonh  touching  Perkiv^ 
^c. 

Henry,  Rex. — Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  gi^et  you 
well,  and  having  received  your  writing,  bearing  date 
the  first  of  this  instant  month,  whereby  we  conceive 
that  Perkin  Warbeck  came  unto  the  haven  of  Cork, 
the  26th  of  July  last  past,  and  that  he  intendeth  to 
make  sail  thence  to  our  country  of  Cornwall,  for  tlie 
which,  your  certificate  in  this  party,  and  for  the  true 
minds  that  you  have  always  borne  towards  us,  and 
now  specially  for  the  speedy  sending  of  your  said 
writing,  which  we  received  the  fifth  day  of  the  said 
month  in  the  morning,  we  give  unto  you  our  right 
hearty  thanks,  as  we  have  singular  cause  so  to  do, 
praying  you  of  your  good  perseverance  in  the  same, 
and  also  to  send  unto  us,  by  your  writing,  such  news, 
from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  occurrent  in  those  parts, 
wherein  you  shall  minister  unto  us  full  good  pleasure 
to  your  semblable  thanks  hereafter,  and  cause  us  not 
to  forget  your  said  good  minds  unto  us,  nor  any  your 
reasonable  desires,  for  time  to  come ;  given  under  our 
signet  at  our  manor  of  Westminster,  the  6th  day  of 
August. 

We  pray  you  to  put  your  efiectual  dilligence  for 
the  taking  of  the  said  Perkin,  and  him  so  taken  to 
send  unto  us,  wherein  you  shall  not  only  singularly 
please  us,  but  shall  have  also  for  the  same,  in  money 
content,  the  sum  of  1000  marks  sterling  for  your 
reward,  whereunto  you  may  verily  trust,  for  so  we 
assure  you,  by  these  our  present  letters ;  and  therefore 
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we  think  it  beliovefiil  that  you  send  forth  ships  to 
the  sea  for  the  takino^  of  l^erkin  aforesaid ;  for  thev 
that  take  him,  and  bring  or  send  him  surely  to  us, 
shall  have  imdoubt^dly  the  said  reward. 

Another  letter  from  the  same  King  to  the  mayor  and 
citizens,  touching  Perkin  and  others. 

Henry,  Rex. 

Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  And 
whereas  Perkin  Warbeck,  lately  accompanied  with 
divers  and  many  of  our  rebels  of  Cornwall,  advanced 
themselves  to  our  city  of  Exeter,  which  was  denied 
unto  them,  and  so  they  came  to  the  town  of  Taunton, 
at  which  town,  as  soon  as  they  had  knowledge  that 
our  chamberlain,  or  steward  of  our  household.  Sir 
John  Cheny  and  others  our  loving  subjects  with  them, 
were  come  so  far  forth  towards  the  said  Perkin,  as  to 
our  monastery  of  (xlastonbury,  the  said  Perkin  took 
with  him  John  Hei-on,  Edward  Skelton,  and  Nicholas 
Askley,  and  stole  away  from  liis  said  company  about 
midnight,  and  fled  with  all  the  haste  they  could.  We 
liad  well  provided  before  hand  for  the  sea  coasts,  that 
if  he  had  attempted  that  way,  as  they  thought  indeed 
to  have  done,  he  should  have  been  put  from  his  pur- 
])ose,  as  it  came  to  pass :  for  when  they  perceived 
tliey  might  not  set  to  the  sea,  and  that  they  were  had 
in  quick  chase  and  pursuit,  they  were  compelled  to 
address  themselves  to  our  monastery  of  Beaulieu,  to 
the  which,  of  chance  and  fortune,  it  happened  some 
of  our  menial  servants  did  repair,  and  some  were  sent 
thither  purposely.  The  said  Perkin,  Heron,  Skelton, 
and  Askley,  seeing  oiu*  said  servants  there,  and  re- 
membring  that  all  the  country  was  warned  to  make 
watch,  and  to  give  attendance,  that  they  should  not 
avoid  nor  escape  by  sea,  made  instances  to  our  said 
servants  to  sue  imto  us  for  them — the  said  Perkin 
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desiring  to  be  sure  of  his  life,  and  he  would  come  unto 
us  to  shew  what  he  is,  and,  over  that,  do  unto  us  such 
service  as  should  content  us.  And  so,  by  agreement 
of  our  said  servants  and  them,  they  wished  them  to 
depart  from  Beaulieu,  and  to  put  themselves  in  our 
grace  and  pity.  The  abbot  and  convent  hearing  hereof 
demanded  of  them  why,  and  for  what  cause  they  would 
depart  ?  whereunto  ho  gave  answer,  in  the  presence 
of  the  said  abbot  and  convent,  and  of  many  others, 
that  without  any  manner  of  constraint,  they  would 
come  unto  us  of  their  free  wills,  in  trust  of  our  grace 
and  pardon  aforesaid.  And  so  the  said  Perkin  came 
unto  us  to  the  town  of  Taunton,  from  whence  ho  fled, 
and  immediately  after  his  first  coming,  humbly  sub- 
mitting himself  to  us,  hath  of  his  free  will  openly 
shewed,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  lords  here  with  us, 
and  of  all  nobles,  his  name  to  be  Pierce  Osbeck,  whence 
he  had  been  named  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  to  be  no 
Englishman  bom,  but  born  of  Tournay,  and  son  to 
John.  Some  time  while  he  lived  comptroller,  of  thc^ 
said  town,  with  many  other  circumstances  too  long 
to  write,  declaring  by  wliose  means  he  took  upon  him 
this  presumption  and  folly,  and  so  now  the  great  abuse 
which  hath  long  continued  is  now  openly  kno^vn  by 
his  own  confession.  We  write  these  news  imto  von ; 
for  be  imdoubted  that,  calling  to  mind  tlie  great 
abusion  that  divers  folks  liave  been  in  by  reason  o\' 
the  said  Perkin,  and  the  great  business  and  charges 
that  we  and  our  realm  have  been  put  unto  in  that 
behalf,  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  certainty  of  the 
same,  which  we  alBirm  unto  you  for  assured  truth. 
Sithence  the  writing  of  these  premises,  we  be  ascer- 
tained that  Perkin's  wife  is  in  good  surety  for  us,  and 
trust  that  she  shall  shortly  come  mito  us,  to  this  our 
city  of  Exeter,  as  she  is  minded.  Over  this,  we  under- 
stand, by  writing  from  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  Cod 
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the  Bishop  of  Duresme,  that  a  truce  is  taken  between 
us  and  Scotland,  and  that  it  is  concluded  the  king  of 
Scots  shall  send  unto  us  a  great  and  solemn  embassage 
for  a  longer  peace  to  be  had  during  both  our  lives. 
And  since  our  coming  to  this  our  city  of  Exeter,  for 
the  suppression  of  this  great  rebellion,  and  so  to  order 
the  parties  of  Cornwall  as  the  people  may  live  in  their 
due  obeysance  unto  us,  and  in  good  restfuUness  in 
time  to  come.  The  commons  of  this  shire  of  Devon 
come  dayly  before  us,  in  great  multitudes,  in  their 
shirts,  the  foremost  of  them  having  halters  about 
their  necks,  and  full  humble,  with  lamentable  cries 
for  our  grace  and  remission,  submit  themselves  unto 
us ;  whereupon  ordering  first,  the  chief  stirrers  and 
doers  to  be  tried  out  of  them,  for  to  abide  their  cor- 
rections accordingly,  we  grant  unto  the  residue 
generally  our  said  grace  and  pardon ;  and  our  com- 
missioners the  Earl  of  Devon,  our  chamberlain  and 
our  steward  of  liousehold,  liave  done  and  do  dayly, 
likewise,  in  our  county  of  Cornwall.  Given  under  our 
signet,  at  our  said  city  of  Exeter,  the  18th  day  of 
October. 

These  gracious  and  communicative  epistles  from 
so  great  a  prince  to  such  unworthy  correspondents, 
should  have  excited  the  warmest  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude and  esteem  ;  and  though  the  one  thousand  marks 
sterling  were  not  immediately  forthcoming,  yet  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  exertions  and  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  the  city,  were  more  than  sufficiently 
compensated  by  the  condescensions  of  the  king. 

But  tlie  citizens,  prudent  in  peace  as  they  were 
valiant  in  war,  were  not  contented  with  the  motto  and 
royal  correspondence,  the  only  rewards  conferred  upon 
them  by  their  sovereign ;  they  sought  a  more  sub- 
stantial return,  and,  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  (1499,) 
feeling  themselves  aggrieved,  addressed  the  following 
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petition  to  the  king  : — 

Petition  of  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  citizens  of  Water- 
ford,  to  King  Henry  VII.  by  William  White,  re- 
corder, and  James  Lumbard,  citizen. 

That  the  king  and  his  progenitors  granted  to  the 
mayor,  bailiffs,  and  citizens  of  Waterford,  and  their 
successors,  that  they  should  not  be  compelled,  in  time 
of  war  or  peace,  to  go  out  of  the  said  city  in  manner 
of  war,  but  should  defend  said  city  for  the  king,  and, 
in  liis  name,  as  one  of  his  chamberlains  of  his  land 
of  Ireland.  That  they  be  not  suffered  to  enjoy  the 
effect  of  said  grant,  but  at  all  times  are  commanded, 
by  the  deputy  or  other  officers,  to  go  to  the  field  unto 
far  countries.  That  this  procedure,  in  process  of  time, 
will  be  the  destruction  of  the  city,  in  regard  the 
<4:reatest  part  of  them  may  be  slain,  and  thereby  the 
city  be  left  desolate. — Further,  that  the  revenues  of 
tlie  city,  which  were  granted  for  supportation  of  the 
walls  and  towers,  must,  in  such  case,  be  laid  out  in 
victualling  and  wages  of  men  for  the  field,  and  the 
city  be  left  defenceless  for  want  of  sufficient  reparation. 
That  the  city  hath  been  ever  kept  as  a  garrison  for 
the  king,  and  never  deviated  from  their  allegiance 
since  the  arrival  of  Henry  II.  at  Waterford. — That 
all  kings  and  princes  have  ever  since  landed  at  Wa- 
terford, as  been  the  most  commodious  place.  That 
wlien  all  the  kingdom  was  abased  by  rebels  and  ene- 
mies, they  were  resisted  and  put  to  rebuke  at  Water- 
ibrd ;  and  the  citizens  pursued  Perkin  Warbeck  in 
four  great  ships,  at  their  own  charges,  and  was  the 
cause  of  his  falling  into  the  king  s  hands.  Therefore, 
they  pray  that  the  said  city  be  kept  whole  in  itself, 
and  no  interest  therein  be  given  to  the  lords  of  the 
land,  and  the  citizens  may  have  the  effect  of  their  said 
grant,  and  that  they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  said 
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charter,  as  amply  as  is  continued  therein. 

Granted  by  the  king,  under  the  signet,  dateil 
15th  June. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  claims  of  the  citizens  were 
not  forgotten ;  the  prayer  of  their  petition  was  granted 
and  the  city  at  that  time,  as  well  as  during  the  fol- 
lowing reign,  was  greately  esteemed  for  its  loyalty. 

In  1536,  Henry  VIII.  wrote  to  the  mayor  and  citizens 
by  William  Wise,  a  gentleman  of  Waterford,  then  in 
high  favour  at  court,  and  conferred  upon  them  a  gilt 
sword,  and  also  a  cap  of  liberty,  to  be  borne  before 
the  mayor  when  he  walked  in  state. 

These  honoiu*able  badges  of  loyalty  were  intended 
as  special  marks  of  favour  to  the  citizens  of  that  time, 
and  are  still  carefully  preserved,  and  highly  valued 
by  their  descendants. 

The  grant  accompanying  the  royal  gift  is  as  follows: 

"By  the  King. 
"Henry,  Rex. 

"Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well :  And 
having  received  your  letters  with  credence  to  be  re- 
ferred unto  this  bearer,  William  Wise,  Esq.  for  our 
body,  which  thoroughly  declared  your  benevolence  and 
loving  acquitals  to  us  in  all  yom^  proceedings  there 
concerning  us  and  our  army,  according  to  your  natural 
duty,  and  the  expectation  we  liave  always  conceived 
of  you,  whose  credence  witli  the  circumstance  of  your 
l)ursuits  we  have  at  length  heard  well  perceived;  and 
ior  the  same  your  demeanours,  we  render  you  our 
most  hearty  thanks,  letting  you  to  wit,  that  we  have, 
at  this  time,  by  the  advise  of  our  council,  so  concluded 
and  ordered,  tliat  at  this  next  j)arliainent  within  that 
our  land  to  be  holden,  that  ye  shall  not  be  endamaged 
nor  hindered  in  any  of  your  liberties  and  grants  of 
our  progenitors  made  unto  you,  but  always  containing 
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and  persisting  in  your  accustomed  service  and  well- 
approved  fidelitie,  we  shall,  as  matter  and  occasion 
shall  require,  from  time  to  time,  provide  for  your 
public  weal,  and  that  our  cittie. 

"And  now  at  this  time,  as  a  remembrance  and  evi- 
dent token  of  our  favours,  we  have  sent  you,  by  the 
bearer,  a  Gap  of  Maintenance,  to  be  borne  at  times 
thought  fit  by  you,  and  necessary,  before  you  our 
Mayor,  being  our  officer  of  that  our  said  cittie,  and 
our  successors  officers  of  the  same. 

"  Given  under  our  signett,  at  our  manor  of  Green- 
Avich,  the  last  day  of  April,  in  the  20th  year  of  our 
reign. 
'To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  the  Maior  and  Com- 
minalty  of  our  cittie  of  Waterford,  in  the  land  of 
Ireland." 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded,  from  the  loyalty  of  Wa- 
torford  and  other  sea-port  towTis,  that  the  interior  of 
Ireland  was  now  rendered  peaceable  and  submissive 
to  the  government  of  England: 

The  native  Irish  were,  for  the  most  part,  either 
actually  in  rebellion  or  prepared  to  unite  with  every 
ferocious  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  whilst 
the  influence  of  the  English  monarch  rarely  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  pale. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  dwell  minutely  on  the 
insurrections  and  disturbances  which  occuiTed  in  the 
county  of  Waterford  at  this  remote  period :  there  are, 
however,  some  curious  facts,  involving  particulars 
illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  which  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  re-count  briefly. 

The  family  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  or  Geraldines  as  they 
were  usually  called,  were  frequently  engaged  in  the 
tumults  of  the  Irish,  and  even  when  they  professed 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  were  treated  with  unkindness 
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and  suspicion.  It  happened  that  five  brothers  of  the 
name  were  arrested  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
conveyed  on  board  a  ship  to  be  transmitted  to  Eng- 
land. 

During  the  voyage,  as  they  endeavoured  to  cheer 
and  comfort  each  other,  one  of  the  brothers,  who  is 
represented  as  more  learned  than  the  rest,  inquired 
of  the  owner  what  was  the  name  of  the  ship.  Being 
told  it  was  called  the  Cow,  he  thus  expressed  himself: 
•^'Now,  good  brethem,  I  am  in  utter  dispair  of  our 
return  to  Ireland,  for  I  bear  in  mind  an  old  prophecy, 
that  five  earl's  brethem  should  be  carried  in  a  cow\s 
belly  to  England,  and  from  thence  never  return." 
The  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  the  fame  of  it  im- 
mediately reported,  not  only  in  England  and  Ireland, 
but  even  in  foreign  lands.  Dominick  Power,  who 
was  sent  by  a  nephew  of  these  brothers,  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  to  crave  his  aid  towards  the  conquest  of 
Ireland,  presenting  the  emperor  with  twelve  great 
hawks  and  fourteen  fair  hobbies,  was  informed  by  his 
majesty  that  he  came  too  late,  for  that  his  master, 
and  his  five  uncles  had  been  executed  at  London. 

There  was  a  very  important  act  passed  at  this  time 
(1539),  respecting  the  lands  of  absentees,  which  is  in 
some  degree  connected  with  the  affairs  of  Waterford. 

Gerald  Ailmer,  who  was  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  had  occasion  to  repair  to  the  court  of  England, 
where  his  services  were  highly  valued,  and  procured 
for  him  from  the  king,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Lord  Cromwell,  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench  in  Ireland.  The  citizens  of  Water- 
ford,  displeased  at  the  advancement  of  Ailmer, 
intreated  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  also  Earl  of  Wa- 
terford, to  report  his  incapacity  to  the  king.  The 
earl  complied  with  their  request,  and  ventured  to 
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expostulate  with  his  majesty  for  bestowing  so  impor- 
tant an  office  upon  an  unworthy  person,  being,  as  the 
noble  earl  called  him,  "  such  a  simple  John  at  Stile, 
no  wiser  than  Patch,  the  late  Lord  Cardinall  his 
foole." 

The  king  represented  this  to  the  Lord  Cromwell, 
who  being  well  acquainted  with  the  gentleman,  in- 
treated  his  majesty  to  have  a  conference  with  him, 
assuring  him  that  he  would  find  him  perfectly  com- 
petent, notwithstanding  the  malicious  reports  of  his 
enemies.  The  king  agreed  and  had  a  long  conver- 
sation with  Ailmer,  whom  he  found  perfectly  qualified 
for  the  office.  In  this  conference,  the  king  inquired 
what  he  considered  the  chief  occasion  of  disorder  in 
Ireland,  and  how  he  thought  it  might  be  best  re- 
formed. 

The  reply  of  Ailmer,  whether  correct  or  not,  was 
at  all  events  perfectly  national  :  he  informed  his 
majesty  that  the  decay  of  Ireland  was  principally  to 
be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  the  nobility,  and  to 
their  neglect  and  inattention  to  the  improvement  of 
their  lands  :  the  remedy  which  he  proposed  was  very 
simple,  and  no  doubt  highly  pleasing  to  the  monarch ; 
he  suggested  that  the  lands  of  absentee  proprietors 
should  revert  to  the  crown,  and  that  none  should  enjoy 
estates  who  were  indifferent  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  their  tenantry. 

In  the  next  parliament  the  king  had  a  law  passed 
to  this  effect,  which  chiefly  applied  to  the  Earl  of 
Waterford,  who  was  thereby  deprived  of  his  estates 
in  this  county.  The  evils  arising  from  non-residence 
of  proprietors  must  have  been  severely  felt  at  tliat 
period,  when  there  appeared  little  hope  of  civilizing 
the  native  Irish,  except  by  encouraging  intercourse 
with  the  comparatively  refined  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land. 
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Nothing  can  exceed  the  barbarity  of  the  "meer 
Irish"  of  that  time,  or  the  wild  Irish,  as  they  were 
called ;  they  are  described  By  an  ancient  author,  as 
possessing  many  natural  advantages  of  person  and 
disposition  ;  "the  men  are  clean  of  skin  and  hew,  of 
stature  tall.  The  women  are  well  favored,  cleane 
coloured,  faire  handed,  big  and  large,  suffered  from 
their  infancy  to  grow  at  will,  nothing  curious  of  their 
feature  and  proportion."  In  manner  and  disposition 
tliey  are  represented  as,  "religious,  franke,  amorous, 
irefull,  sufferable  of  infinate  paines,  very  glorious, 
many  sorcerers,  excellent  horsemen,  delighted  with 
war,  great  almsgivers,  passing  in  hospitalitie." 

Yet  with  all  these  qualities,  they  were  so  ignorant, 
so  corrupt  and  sensual,  and  so  beastly  in  their  cus- 
toms and  mode  of  living,  we  can  easily  conceive  that 
centuries  of  improving  intercourse  with  other  people, 
would  be  necessary  for  their  perfect  civilization.  The 
ancient  Irish  had  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  or 
characteristics  of  savage  life :  a  perfect  content  or 
satisfaction  with  every  thing  of  their  own,  united  to 
an  entire  contempt  for  all  other  people.  The  English 
were  churls,  an  inferior  race,  and  only  to  be  named 
as  second  to  a  native  of  Ireland,  as  I  and  you,  I  and 
my  master.  The  Irish  were  proud  of  their  long  and 
bushy  hair,  called  glibbs,  which  they  nourished  with 
as  much  affection,  as  if  it  were  the  source  of  all  that 
was  valuable ;  even  at  the  present  day,  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  prejudice  may  be  perceived,  in  the  undue 
importance  attached  to  long  and  luxuriant,  but  fi'e- 
quently  neglected  hair.  It  would  be  tedious  to  dwell 
upon  their  other  peculiarities,  their  howling  at  the 
graves,  their  disregard  of  personal  comforts,  their 
cruelty  and  love  of  rapine ;  it  will  be  suflScient,  in 
illustration  of  their  manners,  to  refer  to  authentic 
accounts  of  their  conduct  in  the  wars,  in  which  the 
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politic  King  Henry  induced  them  to  serve. 

Henry  VIII.  had  concerted  a  plan  with  the  emperor 
to  invade  France  with  a  numerous  army,  and  in  order 
to  complete  the  proportion  of  troops  which  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  undertook  to  supply,  an  extensive  levy 
of  men  was  ordered  to  be  made  in  Ireland ;  a  politic 
arrangement,  as  well  for  the  overthrow  of  his  majesty's 
foreign  enemies,  as  for  the  peace  and  security  of  his 
own  distracted  coimtry.  The  Irish  troops  were  quickly 
collected,  and  sent  into  England,  under  the  command 
of  two  gentlemen  of  this  county;  the  Lord  Power 
and  Surlocke  or  Sherlock,  names  well  known  in  the 
annals  of  Waterford,  Seven  hundred  wild  Irish, 
mustered  and  reviewed  in  St.  James's  Park,  must 
have  excited  not  a  little  amazement ! 

But  it  was  in  the  enemy's  country,  that  their  ser- 
vices were  most  extraordinary ;  they  carried  on  au 
irregular  and  predatory  warfare,  ranging  through  the 
country,  plundering  and  burning  the  villages,  in  anil 
in  every  case  refusing  quarter  to  their  prisoners,  whoni 
they  murdered  without  pity.  They  also  acted  as  pur- 
veyors to  the  army,  and  practised  the  following  method 
to  prociu*e  a  supply  of  food.  Having  taken  a  bull 
fastened  him  to  a  stake  and  scorched  him  with  burn- 
ing faggots ;  the  cries  of  the  enraged  animal  attracted 
the  cattle  in  every  direction,  which  were  then  easily 
taken,  and  conveyed  to  the  camp.  The  French,  amazed 
at  this  unusual  species  of  warfare,  sent  a  herald  to 
King  Henry,  to  enquire  whether  his  followers  were 
men  or  devils,  for  that  they  could  neither  be. won 
with  rewards  or  pacified  with  pity.  The  king  replied 
in  jest,  which  so  enraged  the  French,  that  they  treated 
the  Irish  prisoners  most  cruely,  and  put  them  to  death 
with  every  refinement  of  torture.  After  a  display  of 
so  much  barbarity  on  the  part  ^of  the  Irish  soldier, 
it  is  only  right  to  relate  an  instance  of  his  personal 
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courage.  At '  the  determination  of  the  siege  of 
Boulogne,  a  body  of  French  soldiers  encamped  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town,  beyond  the  haven ;  one  of  them 
came  forward  and  challenged  any  of  the  English  army 
to  fight  him  in  single  combat.  Every  circimistance 
was  in  favour  of  the  challenger ;  the  place  of  combat 
was  near  his  own  party,  and  the  haven  to  be  crossed 
was  deep ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, Nicholas  Walsh,  and  Irishman,  accepted  the 
challenge,  swam  across  the  water,  slew  his  antagonist 
and  returned  back  to  his  own  party,  with  the  French- 
man's head  in  his  mouth. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  description  of 
the  native  Irish  applies  to  the  inhabitants  of  Water- 
ford  and  other  sea-port  towns.  The  citizens  of  Wa- 
terford  differed  in  nothing  from  the  English,  from 
whom  many  of  them  were  descended  ;  they  were 
never  cordially  united  to  the  Irish  people,  but  were 
compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  confine  themselves  with- 
in the  bounds  of  tlieir  walls  and  fortifications.  These 
circumstances  will  accoimt  for  the  peculiar  customs 
and  manners  which  prevailed  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cities,  and  which,  notwithstanding  their 
long  settlement  in  the  country,  made  them  a  distinct 
and  separate  people. 

The  city  of  Waterford  was  now  a  place  of  trade 
and  consequence,  enjoying  a  regular  government,  and 
advancing  every  day  in  the  improvements  and  de- 
cencies of  civilized  society.  We  can  now  look  back 
with  complacency  upon  the  manners  of  those,  from 
whom  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  present  day  are 
descended,  and  from  the  general  character  of  the 
people  may  be  faintly  traced:  we  have  an  interest  in 
their  courage  and  loyalty,  and  are  proud  or  humbled 
as  we  read  of  their  good  fortunes,  or  dwell  upon  the 
reverses,  which  it  was  the  lot  of  their  city  to  exper- 
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ience.  The  following  description  of  the  then  citizens 
of  Waterford,  written  about  three  hundred  years 
since,  may  serve  to  shew  whether  the  present  gene- 
ration have  improved  upon  the  manners  of  those  who 
preceded  them : — 

"  The  aire  of  Waterford  is  not  verie  subtill,  yea 
nathelesse  the  sharpnesse  of  their  wittes  seemeth  to 
be  nothing  rebated  or  duld  by  reason  of  the  grosse- 
nesse  of  the  aire.  For  in  good  sooth  the  townesmen, 
and  namelie  students  are  pregnant  in  conceiving, 
quicke  in  taking,  and  sure  in  keeping.  The  citizens 
are  verie  heedie  and  warie  in  all  their  publike  affairs, 
slow  in  the  determining  of  matters  of  weight,  loving 
to  looke  yer  they  leape.  In  choosing  their  magis- 
trate, they  respect  not  onlie  his  riches,  but  also  they 
weigh  his  experience.  And  therefore  they  elect  for 
their  raaior  neither  a  rich  man  that  is  yoong,  nor  an 
old  man  that  is  poore.  They  are  cheerful!  in  the 
interteinment  of  strangers,  hartie  one  to  another, 
nothing  given  to  factions.  They  loue  no  idle  bench- 
whistlers  nor  lurkish  faitors  :  for  yoong  and  old  are 
whoUe  addicted  to  thriuing,  the  men  commonlie  to 
traffike,  the  women  to  spinning  and  carding.  As 
they  distill  the  best  aqua  vitae,  so  they  spin  the 
choicest  rug  in  Ireland." 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  institute  a  compari- 
son between  the  citizens  of  the  present  and  of  ancient 
times  ;  it  may  however  be  remarked,  that  if  the 
modems  have  degenerated,  they  are  happy  in  having 
pure  and  exalted  models  to  lead  them  back  into  the 
path  of  honour.  The  aqua  vitae  remains  in  abun- 
dance, but  the  choice  rug  is  gone  ;  whether  its  loss 
should  be  regretted,  we  may  learn  from  the  following 
anecdote,  related  by  the  same  ancient  author : — 

"  A   freend  of  mine  being  of  late  demurrant  in 
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London,  and  the  weather  by  reason  of  a  hard  hoare 
frost  being  somewhat  nipping,  repaired  to  Paris  gar- 
den, clad  in  one  of  these  Waterford  rugs.  The  mas- 
tifs  had  no  sooner  espied  him,  but  deeming  he  had 
beene  a  beare,  would  faine  haue  baited  him.  And 
were  it  not  that  the  dogs  were  partlie  muzzled,  and 
partlie  chained,  he  doubted  not,  but  that  he  should 
haue  bfeene  well  tugd  in  this  Irish  rug ;  whereupon 
he  solemnlie  vowed  never  to  see  beare  baiting  in  anie 
such  w6ed." 

The  art  of  printing  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Waterford  about  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
writing  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  adduce  any  de- 
cided authority  in  favour  of  that  supposition. 

The  following  is  therefore  given  merely  as  a  copy 
of  the  title  of  a  book,  purporting  to  have  been  printed 
in  Waterford  in  the  year  1555 : 

"  (rf)f  acqmtal  or  imrgation  of  tf|e  most  cati^olgfu  Ctjristm  prince  SUloarlie 
ti)e  UI.  Itgng  of  £n^ntrr,  Jtaunce  an))  Srelautie,  &c,  anH  of  tije  Cfnirci; 
of  Snglan^Jfi  rrfottmu))  antr  gourmetr  untret  f)s^,  agagnst  al  fnicfje  as  blaspfyr- 
motudg  an))  trattorottsis  (nfamc  })sm,  or  tf)e  sagtr  Ci}nrri|,  of  ijrresit  oc  sr))inon. 
Cf)rs  are  gone  to  9SaaI  )pon,  antr  runne  atsage  from  tf)C  Eor))e  to  tfjat  sfjamrful 
Biole,  an))  are  beeome  as  abominable  as  tfjegr  lours !  G^p^raim  flgctfi  Igkt  i 
birtre,  so  sijall  tfjegr  glorge  also.  Qetricatetr — ^To  the  nohllltie  and  to  the  rcato 
of  the  charitable  christen  lay  tie  of  Englande,  John  Olde  wliheth  grace  and 
mercy  from  God  the  Father,  and  from  Jesas  Chri%t  the  common  and  only 
aauour  of  the  woride,  with  the  gifte  of  perfite  falthe  and  earnest  repent, 
aunce. 

(Sfmprinted  at  UFaterford  the  7  daye  uf  Xooembie,  1555  " 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  printing  was 
known  in  Waterford  in  the  early  part  of  the  subse- 
quent century.  Cox,  in  his  history  of  Ireland,  mentions 
that  in  1644  the  rebels  had  a  printing  press  in 
Waterford,  which  was  under  the  superintendence  of 
one  Mr.  Thomas  Bourke,  an  Irish  printer :  and  Har- 
ris in  his  "  Hibernica,"  alludes  to  a  quarto  publication. 
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entitled  "  An  Argument  delivered  by  Patrick  Darcy, 
Esq.,  by  express  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  9th  June,  1641,"  which  is  stated,  on  the  tiUe-page 
to  have  been  printed  at  Waierford,  hy  "  Thomas  Bourke, 
^rrinter  to  the  confederate  Caiholics  of  Irelande."  1643. 


AKCIEHT  STOKE  IN  BUIK8  AT  ABDHOBE. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Historical  Sketch — -from  the  reign  of  Qiceefi  Elizabeth  to 

the  year  1798. 

In  the  interval  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  there  is  little  to  interest  us  in  the 
annals  of  the  county  or  city  of  Waterford.  At  this 
period,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  the  native  Irish 
were  returning  rapidly  to  their  original  barbarism ; 
even  the  English  colonists,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the 
pale,  were  assimilating  themselves  to  the  people  of 
their  adopted  country,  and  becoming  every  day  less 
solicitous  to  preserve  or  advance  the  interests  of 
England.  It  required  years  of  suflfering,  and  the 
united  wisdom  of  the  government  of  Elizabeth,  to 
restore  Ireland  to  the  state  in  which  she  was  after 
the  death  of  Henry  II.  when,  if  there  was  not  much 
actual  amendment,  there  was  at  least  the  promise  and 
appearance  of  improvement.  We  are  now  to  dwell 
upon  the  insurrections,  tumults,  and  disorders  of  a 
rude  and  discontented  people ;  we  are  to  trace  the 
secret  working  of  unsubdued  spirits,  proceeding  from 
the  enforced  repose  of  slaves,  to  rapine  to  insurrection, 
and  at  length  to  open  rebellion ;  and  so  Avidely  diffused 
and  seductive  was  this  revolutionary  temper,  we  shall 
find  no  class  of  the  people,  not  even  the  inhabitants 
of  the  untouched  city,  entirely  exempted  from  it.  The 
disaffection  of  Waterford  was  first  manifested  in  the 
refusal  to  assist  the  Lord  Deputy  Sidney,  who,  being 
encamped  near  Clonmel,  and  expecting  to  be  attacked 
by  the  insurrectionary  forces,  applied  to  the  citizens 
to  assist  him  with  a  few  soldiers.  They  attempted 
to  justify  their  conduct  by  pleading  the  privileges  of 
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the  city,  and  referred  him  to  the  charters  granted  to 
to  them  by  John.  The  decisive  and  energetic  govern- 
ment of  Elizabeth  proceeded  zealously  to  promote  the 
peace  of  the  country :  favours  and  punishments  were 
alternately  resorted  to,  and  those  who  were  insensible 
to  the  boon  of  privileges  and  charters,  (three  of  which 
were  bestowed  in  this  reign  on  the  citizens  of  Water- 
ford,)  were  forced  to  feel  the  displeasure  of  the  angry 
monarch,  who  endeavoured  to  strike  terror  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  the  severity  and  frequency  of 
executions :  when  peace  was  in  some  degree  restored, 
the  next  object  was  to  reform  the  manners  of  the 
people.  The  peculiar  costume  of  the  Irish,  particu- 
larly the  glibbs  worn  by  the  mei;,  and  the  Egyptian 
rolls,  the  head-dress  of  the  females,  were  strictly 
forbidden.  We  are  told  that  the  prohibition  was  not 
at  first  very  graciously  received  by  the  softer  sex,  but 
at  length  they  yielded,  and  adopted  the  use  of  hats 
after  the  English  fashion :  it  might  be  that  their  sub- 
mission was  remotely  owing  to  the  love  of  novelty,  or 
perhaps  to  the  becomingness  of  the  dress,  as  well  as 
to  the  more  obvious  reason,  the  pliant  facility  of  their 
tempers. 

1575.  It  may  appear  imacountable  that  at  this 
time,  when  the  Irish  chieftains  were  threatened  by 
the  overwhelming  power  of  England,  they  should  have 
had  leisure  or  inclination  to  engage  in  private  and 
domestic  quarrels,  which,  while  they  weakened  their 
resources,  gave  to  their  common  enemy  a  pretext  to 
invade  their  few  remaining  privileges.  The  disputes 
which  had  long  harrassed  the  noble  families  of  Or- 
mond  and  Desmond  were  renewed  with  so  much 
violence,  that  at  length  a  general  conflict  was  the 
result.  The  contending  parties  engaged  at  Afiane, 
in  this  county,  when  Desmond  was  routed  with  the 
loss  of  280  men. 
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Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  was  for  the  third  time  ap- 
pointed Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  judging  that  decisive 
measures  were  necessary  to  quell  these  disturbances, 
undertook  to  visit  in  person  the  more  disaffected  dis- 
tricts, and  for  this  purpose  advanced  at  the  head  of 
her  majesty's  army,  which  was  then  about  600  horse- 
men and  footmen. 

At  Kilkenny  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of  Sir 
Peter  Carew,  and  at  the  entreaty  of  his  friends  pro- 
ceeded to  Water  ford  to  be  present  at  his  funeral. 

When  the  Lord  Deputy,  accompanied  by  the  Earl 
of  Ormond,  arrived  here,  he  was  magnificently  enter- 
tained by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  a  congratula- 
tory oration,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  addressed  to  him 
by  a  young  scholar  clad  in  white  attire.  The  citizens 
received  him  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and 
l)oth  on  land,  and  on  the  river,  prepared  splendid 
pageants  in  honour  of  their  governor.  The  Lord 
Deputy  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  the  kind  re- 
ception he  had  experienced,  yet  he  could  not  avoid 
alluding  to  the  former  conduct  of  the  citizens,  which 
so  ill  agreed  with  their  present  professions  of  attach- 
ment. 

After  a  short  stay  in  Waterford,  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
])rocecded  to  Dungarvan,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
Karl  of  Desmond,  who  offered  him  his  services.  This 
nobleman  enjoyed  great  influence  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  county,  and  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
castle  of  Dungarvan,  from  which  he  was  forcibly  ex- 
j)elled.  It  now  suited  his  interest  to  effect  loyalty  to 
the  English  government,  and  it  was  also  convenient 
to  the  Lord  Deputy  to  appear  to  accept  his  services- 
It  required  all  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  the  gov- 
(jrument  to  check  the  spirit  of  rebellion  which  was 
extending  in  every  direction.  The  county  of  Water- 
ford  was  continually  harrassed  by  the  tumults  and 
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reprisals  of  the  contending  parties,  who  were  now 
engaged  in  open  war.  It  was  in  vain  that  politic 
measures  and  improvements  in  the  administration  of 
justice  were  introduced ;  it  was  now  too  late,  rebellion 
had  proceeded  too  farto  be  checked  by  anything  except 
by  the  most  vigorous  and  decisive  measures. 

The  city  still  preserved  the  appearance  of  loyalty, 
and  eagerly  embraced  every  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing its  zeal  and  devotion. 

Sir  William  Drury,  who  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Sid- 
ney in  the  government  of  Munster,  was  compelled  to 
seek  repose  in  Waterford  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
Still  mindfiil  of  her  majesty's  services,  he  endeavoured 
to  encourage  others  to  the  zealous  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  for  this  purpose  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  Patrick  Walsh,  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
and  on  several  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  garrison. 
After  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  he  lingered 
for  a  few  days,  and  died  at  Waterford,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1579. 

Sir  William  Pelham,  who  was  appointed  Lord  Jus- 
tice on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Drury,  made  imme- 
diate preparations  to  visit  the  cities  of  Mimster,  and 
leaving  Dublin,  proceeded  along  the  sea-coast.  When 
he  arrived  at  Ballyhack,  he  was  met  by  the  mayor  ot* 
Waterford,  who  had  several  well  appointed  boats  read}' 
to  receive  him. 

Previous  to  his  arrival  in  Waterford,  the  officers 
and  troops  of  the  garrison  exhibited  a  mock  figlit, 
and  then  retired  within  the  walls  to  receive  him  witli 
military  honours.  The  towers,  walls,  and  curtains  of 
the  city  were  ornamented  with  flags  and  ensio:ns, 
and  the  cannon  of  the  fortifications  and  of  the  ship- 
ping gave  him  a  salute.  At  his  landing,  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  dressed  in  their  scarlet  robes,  ap- 
proached, and  presented  to  him  the  keys  of  the  gates. 
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which  he  immediately  returned.  The  mayor,  bearing' 
the  sword  of  state,  then  conducted  his  lordship  to  the 
cathedral,  and  on  the  way,  when  the  procession  ar- 
rived at  certain  places,  there  were  two  Latin  orations 
addressed  to  him. 

On  his  return  from  the  church  he  was  favoured 
with  a  third  speech,  which,  to  diversfy  the  business, 
was  delivered  in  English,  and  thus  harangued  he 
retired  to  seek  repose  at  his  lodgings.  Here  the  Earl 
of  Ormond  met  him  with  advice,  that  the  rebels,  under 
the  Earl  of  Desmond,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Dun- 
garvan.  A  detachment  of  400  foot  and  100  horse 
were  forthwith  despatched  to  oppose  them ;  but  the 
force  of  the  insurgents  continuing  to  increase,  a  special 
commission  was  directed  to  Sir  William  St.  Leger, 
authorizing  him  to  proceed  according  to  the  course 
of  martial  law  against  all  offenders,  as  the  nature  of 
their  crimes  might  deserve  ;  provided  the  parties 
were  not  worth  forty  shillings  yearly  in  land  or 
annuity,  or  ten  pounds  in  goods.  He  was  also  em- 
IX)wered  to  enter  into  terms  with  the  rebels,  and  to 
grant  them  protections  for  ten  days ;  to  apprehend 
and  execute  all  idle  persons  taken  by  night ;  to  live 
at  free  quarters  wherever  he  went ;  and  by  way  of 
check  ui>on  this  monstrous  power,  he  was  required, 
overy  month,  to  certify  the  number  and  offences  of 
persons  whom  he  should  order  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  Lord  Justice,  after  he  had  rested  about  three 
weeks  at  Waterford,  removed  to  Clonmel,  and  from 
thence  to  Limerick. 

It  was  at  this  period,  and  in  this  part  of  Ireland, 
that  Captain  Raleigh,  (afterwards  the  celebrated  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh)  first  distinguished  himself  in  active 
life,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  character  which 
was  soon  to  procure  the  favour  and  friendship  of  the 
discerning  Elizabeth. 
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In  the  account  of  the  sieges  and  battles  which  are 
banded  down  to  us,  his  bravery  and  enterprising 
spirit  are  eminently  conspicuous  :  it  was  the  posses- 
sion of  these  qualities,  at  a  time  when  the  greatest 
part  of  Ireland  was  in  actual  rebellion,  which  gained 
for  him  the  high  reputation  he  attained,  and  raised 
liim  so  much  in  the  estimation  of  his  superiors.  He 
was  very  early  entrusted  by  the  Lord  Deputy  and 
Coimcil  with  an  important  commission  and  a  com- 
pany of  horse  and  foot  soldiers,  and  empowered  to 
act  according  to  his  own  discretion  in  suppressing 
the  insurrections  of  the  disaffected  nobles.  This  pe- 
culiar command  gave  a  free  scope  to  his  bold  and 
romantic  disposition,  and  was  the  source  of  the  many 
gallant  actions  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  which  are 
so  abundantly  recorded  of  him.  In  the  summer  of 
1580,  he  acted  as  a  Commissioner  of  Munster,  and 
resided  principally  at  Lismore,  where  he  had,  shortly 
before,  received  from  the  crown  a  grant  of  42,000 
acres  of  land  at  a  rent  of  100  marks  sterling  a  year. 

The  lands  comprised  in  the  warrant  were  these  : 
"'  The  barony,  castle,  and  lands  of  Inchiquin,  in  Imo- 
killy  ;  the  castle  and  lands  of  Strancally,  Ballynatra, 
Killnatora,  and  the  lands  lying  on  the  rivers  Broad- 
water and  Bride,  late  David  Mac  Shean  Roche's  and 
others,  with  the  decayed  town  of  Tallow  ;  and  the 
castle  and  lands  of  Lisfinny,  Mogilla,  Killacarow  and 
Shean  :  and  if  these  were  not  sufficient,  the  deficiency 
was  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  castle  and  lands  of 
MocoUop,  the  castle  and  lands  of  Templemichael,  the 
lands  of  Patrick  Condon,  next  adjoining  unto  the 
Shean,  and  of  the  lands  called  Ahavena,  alias  White's 
land." 

It  was  directed  that  these  lands  were  near  to  the 
town  of  Youghal,  where  Raleigh  afterwards  fixed  a 
permanent   residence.     There  are  recorded  of  this 
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extraordinary  man,  numberless  brave  and  adventur- 
ous exploits,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
fictions  of  romance,  yet  perfectly  according  with  the 
ideas  which  history  and  the  delineation  of  the  nove- 
list have  served  to  impress  upon  our  minds.  The 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  character  of  the 
warfare,  required  determined  and  decisive  measures, 
and  were  exactly  suited  to  the  habits  and  inclinations 
of  a  young,  gallant  and  adventiu'ous  warrior. 

The  Gallowglasses  and  Kernes,  as  two  of  the  chief 
degrees  or  classes  of  soldiers  were  called,  had  been 
so  long  treated  like  beasts  of  prey,  they  at  length 
became  like  them  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  life. — 
They  lived  entirely  in  the  woods  and  morasses, 
harassed  with  perpetual  anxiety,  and  continually 
changing  from  j)lace  to  place  ;  when  they  dressed 
tlieir  food — wliicli  was  principally  horse-flesh — they 
I'ctired  to  another  place  to  eat  it,  and  from  thence 
tlicy  removed  somewhere  else  to  sleep.  They  roved 
about  at  night  and  slept  dui'ing  the  day,  and  thus, 
with  difficulty,  evading  the  eagerness  of  their  ene- 
mies, they  protracted  a  miserable  existence. 

Tliis  savage  warfare  was  at  length  terminated  by 
the  death  of  the  turbulent  Lord  of  Desmond  and  his 
brotlior,  wlio  perished  under  circumstances  of  cruelty 
revolting  to  humanity  and  disgraceful  to  the  arms 
and  reputation  of  their  conquerors.  It  is  gravely 
observed  by  an  historian  of  this  period,  in  relating 
that  a  disattected  cliieftain  had  been  drawn,  hanged 
and  (juarterod,  tluit  such  a  fate  was,  perhaps,  *'too 
good  for  such  a  bloody  traitor  !'' 

In  a  battle,  fought  at  AfFane  in  1564,  the  leader 
ofthe  Geraldines  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
by  his  ancient,  hereditary,  and  implacable  foes — the 
Hullers.  As  they  were  carrying  the  fiei^ce  chieftain 
i»n  their  shoulders  from  the  field,  one  of  the  leaders 
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of  the  Ormond  party  rode  up  and  inquired  in  a  thun- 
dering tone  of  triumph  : — "  Where  is  now  the  great 
Lord  Desmond  ?  "  The  faint  and  wounded  Earl 
raised  himself  and  replied : — "  Where^  but  in  his  lyro" 
per  place — on  the  necks  of  the  Butlers  /" 

As  an  illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  in 
1583,  we  give  an  account  of  a  judical  combat,  which 
took  place  in  the  presence  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  government,  and  which 
was  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  English 
and  Irish  nobles. 

The  circumstances  of  the  quarrel  and  the  names 
of  the  parties  are  immaterial  :  the  dispute  was  of  a 
private  and  personal  nature*,  between  two  individuals 
of  some  consequence,  and  nearly  allied  by  birth ;  and 
there  being  no  other  way  of  trial,  it  was  agreed  to 
decide  the  question  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  rules  of  single  combat  as 
practised  in  England. 

All  the  preliminaries  being  arranged,  at  the  time 
appointed  the  lords  justices,  the  judges,  and  the 
counsellors  took  the  seats  appropriated  to  them, 
every  one  according  to  his  rank.  The  court  being 
called  over,  the  appellant  was  first  brought  in,  with- 
out any  clothing  except  'his  shirt,  and  armed  only 
with  a  sword  and  target,  and  then  having  done  his 
reverences  to  the  lords  justices  and  the  court,  he  was 
conducted  to  a  seat  at  one  extremity  of  the  lists. — 
The  defendant  was  next  introduced,  in  the  same 
order  and  with  the  same  weapons,  and  when  he  had 
made  his  obeisances,  he  was  seated  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity. The  several  actions  and  pleadings  being 
openly  read,  the  appellant  was  asked  whether  he 
would  aver  his  demand,  to  which  he  answered  that 
he  would.  The  defendant  was  then  required  to  say, 
whether  he  would  confess  the  action,  or  stand  the 
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trial  of  the  same.  He  replied,  that  he  would  aver  it 
bj  the  sword.  The  parties  were  next  severally  called 
on,  and  each  of  them  required  to  swear  that  his  quar- 
rel was  just  and  true,  and  that  he  would  justify  it 
both  with  his  sword  and  blood :  and  thus  sworn  or 
perjured,  as  the  case  might  be,  they  were  again  con- 
ducted to  their  seats. 

At  the  signal  given  by  the  sound  of  trumpets,  the 
combatants  arose,  and  met  each  other  in  the  middle 
of  the  lists :  they  fought  for  some  time  with  various 
success,  many  wounds  were  given  and  received,  and 
blood  flowed  plentifully  on  all  sides,  until  at  length 
the  defendant  received  a  blow,  and  terminated  the 
contest  with  his  life. 

The  appellant  then  cut  off  the  head  of  his  van- 
quished enemy,  and,  with  much  elegance,  presented 
it  to  the  lords  justices,  upon  the  point  of  his  sword* 
It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  victor  was 
declared  to  have  had  a  righteous  cause. 

Since  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Ireland  had  been  a 
burden  to  the  crown  of  England,  requiring  a  vast 
army  to  ensure  tranquillity,  without  making  any  re- 
turn to  the  revenues  of  the  state.  Elizabeth  imagined 
that  Ireland  might  be  a  valuable  addition  to  her  king- 
dom, and  sought  to  effect  this  desirable  object  by 
conlonization  and  by  the  sword.  The  wars  of  this 
period  were  wars  of  extermination  ;  the  native  Irish 
were  considered  incapable  of  improvement,  and  there- 
fore, according  to  the  ideas  of  the  English  government 
to  ensure  the  peace  of  the  country,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  it  almost  a  desert. 

The  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Waterford,  at  the  close  of  this  reign,  is  represented 
in  the  most  dismal  language.  Those  whom  the  sword 
had  spared,  were  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  misery  by 
famine ;  they  were  sent  creeping  from  the  woods,  in 
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search  of  the  vilest  food,  and  endeavouring  to  prolong 
a  miserable  existence  by  eating  carrion,  and,  in  some 
instances,  human  flesh.  The  land  itself  was  become 
unfruitful ;  deprived  of  its  cultivators,  it  resembled 
a  fhiitful  wilderness,  and  from  one  extremity  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  except  in  towns  and  cities, 
scarcely  any  living  creature  was  to  be  seen,  save  wolves 
and  beasts  of  prey. 

If  the  flattering  historians  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
who  write  of  Ireland  tranquillized,  are  to  be  believed, 
their  statements  should  be  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
it  was  depopulated  also.  The  queen  was  ignorant  of 
the  cruelty  of  her  servants,  until  it  was  almost  too 
late  to  check  it.  When  these  enormities  were  repre- 
sented to  her  majesty,  she  expressed  great  regret,  and 
declared  her  fear  that  the  same  reproach  might  be 
made  to  her  which  was  formerly  made  to  Tiberius, — 
'*  It  is  you  that  are  to  blame  for  these  things,  who 
have  committed  your  flock,  not  to  shepherds  but  to 
wolves." 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  statements  relative  to 
the  persecutions  of  the  government  and  the  depopu- 
lation of  Munster  with  the  admitted  fact,  that  in  a 
few  years  after,  at  the  accession  of  James,  discontent 
and  disaffection  prevailed  to  a  great  degree  in  the 
same  district,  and  required  the  most  vigorous  and 
decisive  measures  to  repress  them.  When  King  James 
succeeded  the  throne  of  England,  the  expectations  of 
the  Irish  subjects  were  elevated  by  the  remembrance 
of  his  warm  and  flattering  expressions  of  regard: 
they  were  induced  to  expect  a  more  favourable  reign, 
and  perhaps  displayed  their  feelings  and  wishes  with 
too  little  reserve.  The  consequence  of  disappointment 
was  disaffection,  and  a  determination,  scarcely  con- 
cealed, to  oppose  the  just  claims  of  the  monarch.  Tha 
Lord  Deputy  Mountjoy,  judging  that  the  situation  of 
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the  aflfairs  of  the  province  required  his  immediate 
personal  attention,  proceeded  with  a  numerous  army 
into  Munster ;  and  on  the  5th  of  May,  1603,  came  to 
Grace-dieu,  within  the  liberties  of  Waterford,  and 
summoned  the  mayor  to  open  the  gates  and  receive 
him  and  his  army  into  the  city.  The  spirit  of  rebellion 
immediately  appeared,  the  gates  were  shut  against 
him,  and  tne  citizens  pleaded  that,  by  a  charter  of 
King  John,  they  were  exempted  from  quartering  sol- 
diers. While  the  parties  were  thus  engaged,  two 
ecclesiastics.  Dr.  White  and  a  young  Dominican  friar, 
came  into  the  camp  ;  they  were  habited  in  the  dresses 
of  their  order.  Dr.  White  wearing  a  black  gown  and 
cornered  cap,  and  the  friar  wearing  a  white  woollen 
frock.  When  they  entered  the  lord  deputy's  tent,  Dr. 
White  commenced  a  violent  religious  controvesy,  **all 
of  which,"  we  are  told  "his  lordship  did  most  learnedly 
confute."  He  then  severely  reprehended  the  conduct 
of  the  citizens;  threatened  to  draw  King  James's  sword 
.  and  cut  the  charter  of  King  John  to  pieces ;  and  de- 
clared his  intention,  if  they  persisted  in  their  obstinacy, 
to  level  their  city  and  strew  it  with  salt.  His  menaces 
were  effectual;  the  citizens  immediately  submitted, 
and  received  the  lord  deputy  and  his  army  within 
the  walls :  they  afterwards  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
renounced  all  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  to  prevent  any 
future  disturbance,  a  garrison  was  stationed  in  the 
city.  Overt  acts  of  disaffection  were  thus  checked, 
but  the  exciting  causes  still  continued,  aiKi  manifested 
themselves  on  every  occasion  where  they  were  not 
opposed  by  the  fears  or  hopes  of  the  people. 

The  discontent,  which  heretofore  shewed  itself  in 
riots  and  partial  insurrections,  was  now  ripening  into 
a  more  settled  and  serious  hostility  to  the  government, 
and  was  every  day  producing  that  decided  opposition 
which  shortly  afterwards  terminated   in  the  great 
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rebellion.  The  attention  of  James  the  First  was  early 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland :  measures  of 
conciliation  and  of  severity  were  alternately  resorted 
to,  and,  in  some  cases,  were  attended  with  the  results 
which  he  anticipated.  Waterford  was  one  of  the  first 
cities  which  submitted  to  the  payment  of  taxes  arbi- 
tarily  levied  by  the  monarch,  and  received  in  return 
a  new  charter,  with  many  additional  privileges  and 
grants. 

In  a  few  years  afterwards,  (1617,)  we  find  the  Earl 
of  Thomond  and  Sir  William  Jones,  lord  chief  justice 
of  Ireland,  commissioners  appointed  to  seize  on  the 
liberties  and  public  revenues  of  Waterford,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refiisal  of  the  mayor  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy. — The  magistrates  persisting  in  their 
opposition,  the  city  had  no  regular  government  for 
many  years,  the  charter  was  withdrawn,  and  the  city 
continued  in  this  state  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign.  Charles  I.  restored  to  the  citizens  all  their 
former  privileges  by  a  new  charter,  dated  the  26th  of 
May,  1626.  This  charter  arrived  at  Passage  on  the 
25th  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  and  cost  the  city 
^tSOOO.  In  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  citizens  re- 
ceived fipom  the  same  monarch  a  new  charter,  which 
chiefly  related  to  the  grant  of  the  admiralty  and  of 
the  harboiu*.  It  is  under  the  charter  of  Charles  I. 
that  the  corporation  now  enjoy  their  rights  and  pri- 
vileges: there  was  another  grant  from  James  II.  which 
terminated  with  his  abdication. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  arrived  in  Waterford  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  (1633),  after  a  most  expedicious 
journey.  His  biographer  mentions,  that  he  left  Lon- 
don on  a  Saturday  at  four  in  the  morning — arrived 
at  Bristol  that  evening — sailed  from  thence  on  Sun- 
day at  nine  o'clock,  and  arrived  in  Waterford  the 
same  hour  the  following  morning. 


Sa^hkii-z's^gK:  csiii  ^'u&c-ir-zii^j d^r^cribe  the  deplorable 
?:TTiarioii  of  ihe  cb-'oreL  ai  tli^?  i^eriod:  several  of  the 
bisbopr-C5  .amoTig  o:hrr>  That  of  Waterford)  were 
rediiced  as  iow  as  £5^}  a  v^^r :  and  the  stipends  of 
s<Dme  of  the  vicaraires  were  onjT  sixteen  shillings  per 
annum  !  It  was  the  praoiice  of  the  times  to  revile 
the  clersrv.  and  no  exertion  was  left  untried  to  render 
episcopacy  odious. 

A  stronerer  instance  ne<trd  not  W  given  of  this  than 
the  case  of  Doctor  AtLerton.  then  bishop  of  Water- 
ford.  It  was  his  duty,  on  the  jiiart  of  the  church  to 
commence  a  prosecution  against  the  Elarl  of  Cork  for 
the  recovery  of  Ardmore,  Lismore.  and  other  lands. 
formerly  and  of  ricrht  belonging  to  the  church,  but 
then  in  possession  of  that  earl.  His  lordship  com- 
pounded for  the  lands  of  tlie  see  of  Waterford  by 
giving  back  Ardmore  to  the  chiut^h  :  but  Bishop 
Atherton  sueing  for  the  remainder,  and  being  well 
qualified  by  his  talents  and  spirit  to  go  through  with 
the  suit,  fell  (as  there  is  too  much  reason  to  think)  a 
sacrifice  to  that  litigation  when  he  suffered  for  a  pre- 
tended crime  of  a  secret  nature,  made  felony  in  that 
parliament,  upon  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness 
that  deserved  no  credit,  and  who,  in  his  information, 
pretended  that  the  crime  had  some  time  before  been 
committed  upon  himself 

The  bishop,  during  all  the  time  of  his  most  ex- 
<  mplary  preparation  for  death,  ami  tn'en  at  the  moment 
nf  /us  expcfftion.  is  stated  to  have  absolutely  denied 
t  !h^  fact ;  and  the  fellow  who  swore  against  him.  when 
i)<*  came  to  bo  executed  himself  some  time  after,  con- 
ll'.ssod  at  the  gallows  the  falsehood  of  his  accusation : 
but  oven  this  strong  evidence  was  of  no  avail — the 
liisliop  was  oxecuted  on  the  5th  of  December,  1640. 

rVom  this  period  until  the  arrival  of  Cromwell,  the 
\rvi'iii  reb(»llion   and  the  circumstances  preceding  it. 
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entirely  engross  the  local  as  well  as  the  general  his- 
tory of  Ireland.  These  important  events,  the  exciting 
causes  of  the  insurrection,  and  its  unfortunate  results 
are  unsuitable  to  the  present  sketch ;  they  demand 
the  serious  and  dispassionate  investigation  of  the 
historian,  and  do  not  admit  of  a  hasty  or  superficial 
notice.  SuflSce  it  to  observe,  that  the  county  and  city 
of  Waterford  shared  in  the  crimes  and  miseries  of 
this  imfortunate  period,  and  whatever  be  the  cause 
in  which  the  evil  originated,  the  native  Irish  were 
uniformly  the  sufferers  or  the  victims. 

It  would  seem  that  the  native  Irish  had  for  a  time 
recovered  the  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Mun- 
ster  ;  which,  after  an  obstinate  struggle  with  the 
overwhelming  power  of  England,  they  were  again 
obliged  to  relinquish.  The  city  of  Waterford,  and 
the  towns  of  Dungarvan  and  Lismore,  were  nominally 
in  the  interest  of  the  government  of  the  country,  but 
their  loyalty  was  merely  enforced ;  there  was  no  re- 
ciprocity of  interest,  and  therefore  no  common  feeling 
existed  between  them — as  plainly  appeared  on  the 
occasion  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  (for  it  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  peace,)  which  was  agreed  on,  in 
1646. 

This  measure  was  violently  opposed  by  the  citizens 
of  Waterford,  who  imagined  that  the  interests  of  their 
religion  would  be  compromised  by  their  adoption  of 
the  treaty.  The  heralds  sent  from  Dublin  to  proclaim 
the  peace,  were  treated  with  every  indignity :  they 
were  imable  to  discover  the  mayor's  house,  until  they 
prevailed  on  a  little  boy,  by  a  bribe  of  sixpence,  to 
shew  it  to  them,  and  after  a  fruitless  delay  often  days, 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  from  Waterford  without 
accomplishing  their  errand. 

The  violent  commotions  which  at  this  time  agitated 
England,  had  produced,  or  rather  called  into  action, 
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the  extraordinary  talents  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  that 
"great  bad  man,"  who  afterwards  performed  such  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and 
whose  memory  is  still  held  here  in  deserved  detesta- 
tion :  his  name  even  now  retains  a  hateful  notoriety 
among  the  lower  orders,  by  whom  the  "curse  of  Crom- 
well" is  considered  the  most  bitter  malediction. 

The  parliament  of  England  having  unanimously 
resolved  to  send  a  powerftd  force  to  repress  the  dis- 
turbances of  this  country,  Cromwell  thought  it  not 
unworthy  of  his  talents  to  engage  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  and,  after  considerable  preparation,  embarked 
with  an  army  of  8000  foot  and  4000  horse,  and  landed 
at  Dublin  on  the  15th  of  August,  1649.  The  early 
part  of  his  career  was  distinguished  by  vigour  and 
cruelty,  qualities  which  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  enemies,  and  gave  facility  to  his  subsequent  at- 
tempts. The  terror  of  his  name  advanced  before  him, 
and  so  intimidated  his  opponents,  that  they  were  with 
diflEiculty  persuaded  to  make  preparations  for  defence. 
Ormond  endeavoiu'ed  to  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  offered  to  send  troops  to  defend  the  garrison 
towns ;  but  Waterford  peremptorily  refused  to  receive 
any  assistance,  or  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  royalist 
party.  The  town  of  Drogheda,  the  first  of  Cromwell's 
conquests,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  inhabitants 
massacred  in  cold  blood :  Wexford  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  from  thence  a  detachment,  under  General 
Ireton,  was  sent  to  attack  the  fort  of  Duncannon, 
while  Cromwell  himself  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the 
town  of  Boss.  The  town  of  Carrick  was  shortly  aft/Cr 
surprized,  and  having  been  taken  by  a  detachment  of 
CromweU's  army,  he  himself  proceeded  thither,  and 
from  thence  crossed  over  the  Suir,  and  marched  to 
invest  Waterford.  The  citizens,  terrified  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  ruthless  enemy,  began  to  prepare  for  their 
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defence,  and  gladly  accepted  a  reinforcement  of  1500 
men,  under  General  Ferral,  sent  by  the  Marquis  of 
Ormond  to  their  assistance.  The  troops  of  Cromwell, 
since  their  arrival  in  Ireland,  had  been  greatly  dimi- 
nished in  numbers,  as  well  by  the  climate,  to  which 
they  were  not  accustomed,  as  by  the  destructive  war- 
fare in  which  they  had  been  engaged :  the  army,  when 
it  arriv^  at  Waterford,  only  amounted  to  5000  foot, 
2000  horse,  and  500  dragoons,  yet  such  was  the  terror 
of  the  timid  citizens,  they  were  inclined  to  submit 
without  awaiting  the  assault,  and  actually  sent  to 
Ormond  to  consiJt  about  the  terms  which  they  should 
require  previous  to  the  surrender  of  the  city.  The 
Marquis  of  Ormond  encouraged  them  to  a  vigorous 
resistance,  and  by  flattering  assurances  and  promises 
of  succour,  was  successfiil  in  inspiring  them  with 
firmness  and  resolution. 

Waterford  was  a  walled  and  fortified  town,  and 
though  badly  situated  in  case  of  a  siege  according  to 
the  improved  practice  of  modern  warfare,  yet  at  tlie 
time  of  Cromwell's  approach,  it  was  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  the  batteries  and  works,  with  which  it  was 
almost  surrounded.  The  siege  commenced  on  the 
3rd  of  October,  1649 ;  Cromwell,  in  person,  com- 
manded the  besieging  army. 

After  crossing  the  Suir,  at  Carrick,  the  enemy 
marched  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  and 
approached  the  town  on  the  north-west,  but  were 
deterred  by  the  fort  on  Thomas's  hill  from  occupying 
the  heights  of  Bilberry  Rock,  a  commanding  station 
then  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city  walls. 

The  strength  of  the  defences  and  the  numerous 
batteries  protected  the  town  from  assault,  and  com- 
pelled the  parliamentary  forces  to  have  recourse  to 
the  tedious  process  of  investment.  The  Marquis  of 
Ormond,  though  deficient  in  money  and  military 
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stores,  and  having  lost  many  men  by  desertion,  en- 
deavoured to  defend  Waterford ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
kept  a  body  of  troops  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  riven 
prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  citizens,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  any  favourable  circumstances  which 
might  occur. — During  the  progress  of  the  siege,  which 
was  carried  on  with  vigour,  Cromwell  dispatched  a 
detachment  of  his  army,  consisting  of  six  troops  of 
dragoons  and  four  of  horse,  to  the  town  of  Passage, 
six  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city,  and  took  possession 
of  the  fort  which  commanded  the  river  at  that  place, 
thereby  cutting  off  the  communication  between  Wa- 
terford and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  shortly  after  the  occupation 
of  Passage,  that  an  event  occurred  which  serves  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  disposition  and  character  of 
Cromwell,  a  character  which  yet  had  a  few  redeeming 
qualities,  though  only  very  peculiar  circumstances 
could  bring  them  into  action. 

A  family,  named  Aylward,  whose  ancestors  had 
been  brought  over  by  King  John,  was  settled  in  the 
castle  and  estate  of  Fatlock,  a  beautifully  situated 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Passage.  The  pro- 
prietor at  that  time,  John  Aylward,  had  been  known 
to  Cromwell  in  London,  who  now,  in  remembrance  of 
former  friendship,  sought  to  secure  him  in  liis  pro- 
perty. Cromwell  was  aware  that  his  friend  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  that  he  was  hostile  to  the  par- 
liamentary forces,  and  he  had  resolved  that  such 
^  should  be  dispossessed ;  but,  in  this  peculiar  instance, 
he  relaxed  from  liis  usual  severity,  and  required,  what 
to  him  appeared  easy  of  attainment,  that  Aylward 
should  conceal  his  faith,  and  appear  to  unite  in  prin- 
ciple with  himself.  The  inducements  were  almost 
irrcsistable — there  was  some  little  balancing  between 
religion  and  property ;  but,  at  length,  partly  by  the 
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advice  of  his  wife,  the  better  cause  prevailed,  and 
Aylward  prepared  to  defend  his  property,  or  to  lose 
it  and  his  life  together.  Irritated  at  what  he  con- 
sidered the  obstinacy  of  the  man,  Cromwell  resolved 
to  punish  his  presumption,  and  sent  a  part  of  his 
forces  and  some  cannon,  under  the  command  of  one 
Captain  Bolton,  whom  he  ordered  to  take  possession 
of  the  estate.  The  ruins  of  a  castle,  around  which 
a  moat  may  be  faintly  traced,  still  mark  the  spot 
where  the  contest  took  place :  the  result  may  be  an- 
ticipated ;  Captain  Bolton  was  successful,  and  his 
descendants,  until  a  few  years  since,  continued  to 
enjoy  the  conquest. 

These  occasional  engagements  produced  no  relaxa- 
tion in  the  siege  of  Waterford,  which  was  conducted 
with  the  enterpriae  and  zeal  of  experienced  warriors, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  men  who  fought  for  their  existence. 

The  loss  of  Passage  being  attended  with  serious 
inconvenience,  it  became  necessary  to  endeavour  to 
retake  it;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  governor,  Ferral, 
marched  with  a  body  of  troops  from  Waterford,  ex- 
pecting to  be  assited  by  Colonel  Wogan,  of  Duncan- 
non  Fort,  who  was  to  advance  to  the  attack  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Previous  to  the  advance 
of  the  Governor's  force,  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  at- 
tended by  fifty  horse,  had  crossed  the  river,  with  the 
intention  of  animating  the  garrison,  and  of  making 
arrangements  for  their  support  ;  and  understanding 
that  an  attack  on  Passage  was  meditated,  he  waited 
to  know  the  result.  On  the  governor  s  troops  leaving^ 
the  city,  Cromwell  dispatched  a  strong  force  to  attack 
them,  and  their  danger  being  immediately  perceived, 
Ormond  requested  permission  to  bring  over  a  body 
of  horse  to  their  assistance ;  but  the  citizens  refused 
the  offer,  and  preferred  leaving  the  soldiers  to  their 
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fat€.  Tlius  repulsed,  tlie  gallant  Marquis  advanced 
at  the  head  of  his  fifty  horse  and  met  the  governor  s 
foot  soldiers  in  full  retreat,  closely  followed  by  Crom- 
well's dragoons.  He  posted  himself  in  an  advan- 
tageous position,  and  by  his  courage  and  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  his  force,  checked  t-he  farther  advance 
of  the  enemy,  and  covered  the  retreat  into  the  town. 
The  necessity  of  re-taking  Passage,  and  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  it  by  the  enemy,  being  thus  evident, 
the  Marquis  of  Ormond  proposed  to  transport  his 
troops  over  the  river,  and  undertook  to  quarter  them 
in  huts  under  the  walls,  that  they  might  not  be  bur- 
densome to  the  city :  this  proposal  was  also  rejected, 
and  it  was  even  in  agitation  (writes  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ryland,)  to  seize  his  person  and  treat  his  followers 
as  enemies,  Iri'itated  at  their  obstinacy  and  ingrati- 
tude, the  Marquis  withdrew  his  army,  leaving  the 
citizens  to  protect  themselves.  Thus  left  to  their 
own  resources,  and  vigorously  assailed  by  the  im- 
patient Cromwell,  the  courage  of  the  citizens  was 
now  beginning  to  yield ;  they  declared,  that  unless 
tliey  received  a  reinforcement  of  troops  and  a  supply 
of  provisions,  they  could  make  no  fiirther  resistance ; 
the  assault  of  the  besiegers  was  hourly  expected,  and 
the  most  fatal  results  anticipated,  when,  fortunately^ 
the  Marquis  of  Ormond  again  arrived  on  the  north 
of  the  Suir,  immediately  opposite  the  city,  and  by  his 
appearance  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Disheart- 
ened by  the  duration  of  the  siege,  in  the  course  of 
wliich  he  had  lost  many  men  by  sickness  as  well  as 
by  the  chances  of  war,  and  discouraged  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  winter  campaign,  Cromwell  prepared  to 
retire  from  the  contest,  and  to  seek  winter  quarters 
for  his  harassed  anny,  in  some  more  secure  situation. 
At  this  critical  moment  Ormond  proposed  to  pass 
some  of  his  troops  across  the  river  and  attack  the 
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rear  of  the  retiring  enemy,  but  the  obstinacy  of  the 
citizens  returned  with  their  hopes  of  safety,  and  they 
refused  to  supply  boats  or  to  admit  his  soldiers  into 
the  city,  until  the  favourable  opportunity  was  lost. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  citizens,  aided  by  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond,  kept  Cromwell  at  bay  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  would  eventually  compell  him 
to  retire,  but  an  event  happened  which  turned  the 
tide  of  events  against  the  citizens.  Two  brothers, 
named  Croker,  officers  in  the  army  of  Cromwell,  were 
sent  with  thirty  musketeers  to  set  fire  to  a  few  houses 
in  a  suburb.  So  great  a  smoke  was  raised  that  the 
Irish  fled,  leaving  some  of  their  ladders  on  the  ram- 
parts. One  of  the  Crokers  said  to  the  other,  "  It 
would  be  a  brave  thing  if  they  should  set  upon  the 
town  and  take  it !"  So,  calling  their  thirty  men  to- 
gether, they  mounted  the  waU,  rushed  into  the  town, 
halooing  and  firing  as  they  advanced,  the  noise  and 
smoke  concealing  their  numbers,  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants believed  the  whole  English  army  were  set  upon 
them,  and  abandoned  the  city.  One  of  the  Crokers 
was  killed ;  the  other,  however,  opened  the  gate  to 
Cromwell,  and  the  protector  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  reckless  bravery  of  the  surviving  Croker,  or 
rather  with  the  result,  that  he  wrote,  resting  the 
paper  on  the  pummel  of  his  saddle,  an  order  for 
Croker  to  receive  the  lands  of  Lisnabrin,  the  estate 
of  Sir  William  Coppinger,  an  Irish  gentleman,  whose 
property  had  been  confiscated  by  the  parliament. — 
Mr.  Croker,  a  short  time  afterwards,  proceeded  to  Lis- 
nabrin, near  Tallow,  to  take  possession  of  his  castle 
and  newly-acquired  estate.  He  was  met  by  the 
(laughter  of  the  deposed  knight,  but  only  vnth  the 
weapons  that  women  may  wield.  She  besought  per- 
mission to  tarry  awhile  longer  with  her  aged  father, 
within  their  ancestral  walls,  until  another  dwelling. 
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and  one  suited  to  their  ruined  fortunes,  could  be  pro- 
vided for  them.  The  request  was  granted ;  but  the 
lady  never  quited  the  castle  of  Lisnabrin,  notwith- 
standing that  Cromweirs  officer  remained  the  lord  of 
it.  Their  union  Avas  a  happy  one.  Although  the 
(Jrokers,  since  that  period,  have  branched  off  into 
many  families  in  Ireland,  one  of  the  family  still  lives 
near  Tallow — Major  Edward  CVoker  of  Lisfinny 
Castle. 

Cromwell  next  directed  his  course  to  the  towns  of 
Munster  which  had  revolted  to  the  English  parlia- 
ment, and  which  noAv  offered  a  secure  asylum  to  his 
liarrassed  and  distempered  forces.  His  route  laj*- 
through  the  extreme  length  of  the  county  of  Water- 
ford,  and,  as  on  former  occasions,  his  progress  was 
distinctly  marked  by  confiscation  and  blood.  About 
the  latter  end  of  November,  Cromwell  commenced 
his  march,  and  led  his  troops  in  the  direction  of 
Dungarvan. 

It  was  his  custom,  when  he  had  traced  out  the 
I'oute  of  the  main  body  of  his  army,  to  proceed  him- 
self, attended  by  a  large  force  of  dragoons,  in  the 
most  rapid  and  desultory  manner,  to  the  villages  and 
fortified  castles  which  lay  within  a  moderate  distance^ 
juid  there  levy  contributions,  confiscate  the  lands,  or 
(»xecute  summary  punishment  upon  the  proprietors. 
;is  his  pleasure,  the  wants  of  his  soldiers,  or  the  as- 
])oct  of  his  affairs  seemed  to  require.  The  terror  of 
his  name  was  generally  sufficient  to  ensure  submis- 
sion to  his  orders  wherever  he  appeared  :  in  the  few 
cases  where  resistance  was  to  be  apprehended,  his 
main  army  was  called  to  his  aid,  and  never  failed  to 
execute  immediate  and  exemplary  vengeance.  As 
the  army  retired  from  Waterford,  the  castle  of  But- 
Ic^rstown,  which  lay  in  their  course,  is  supposed  to 
have   been   assailed   and  partly  destroyed  by  gun- 
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powder,  the  eflFects  of  which  were  for  a  long  time 
vissible.  Proceeding  to  Kilmeaden,  distant  about 
five  miles  from  the  city,  Cromwell  met  the  first  serious 
opposition  to  his  career. 

The  castle  of  Kilmeaden,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Suir,  and  enjoying  a  commanding  and  elevated 
station,  was  the  residence  of  a  branch  of  the  family  of 
Le  Poer,  or  Power,  an  ancient  and  illustrious  race 
who  derived  their  descent  in  a  direct  line  from  Robert 
le  Poer,  marshal  of  King  Henry  IL,  and  from  whom 
the  present  Marquis  of  Waterford  is  descended. 

There  were  three  branches  of  this  noble  family  at 
that  period,  settled  in  the  county,  each  of  them  pos- 
sessing great  influence,  and  enjoying  vast  estates. 
Their  principal  residences,  and  from  which  they  de- 
rived their  titles,  were  Curraghmore,  Don-Isle,  and 
Kilmeaden.  The  occupier  of  the  last  mentioned  place 
experienced  all  the  fury  of  the  savage  CromweU,  at 
whose  command  the  castle  of  Kilmeaden  was  des- 
troyed the  lands  confiscated  and  parcelled  out  amongst 
the  soldiers,  and  the  unfortunate  proprietor  instantly 
suspended  from  an  adjoining  tree.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned here,  that  this  property,  which  extended  from 
Kilmeaden  to  Tramore,  Avas  divided  among  some 
favourite  followers,  ignorant  and  illiterate  men,  by 
whom  Cromwell's  grant  was  afterwards  conveyed  to 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ottrington.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Ryland,  in  his  history,  states  that  in  1824,  the 
ancient  deed  of  assignment  was  then  in  existence, 
bearing  the  marks  of  the  original  grantees,  who  were 
unable  to  subscribe  their  names.  The  new  proprietor 
planted  here  several  families  from  Ulster,  whose  des- 
cendants may  still  be  traced  amongst  the  respectable 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  church  of  Kil- 
meaden is  the  tomb  of  John  Ottrington,  Esq. 

Having  totally  exterminated  one  branch  of  the 
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family  of  Le  Poer,  Cromwell,  leaving  his  main  body 
to  advance  by  the  moat  easy  road,  proceeded  with  his 
dragoons  to  the  residences  of  the  other  members,  and 
havmg  arrived  at  Curraghraore,  prepared  to  com- 
mence the  work  of  blood.  A  circimistantial  account 
is  handed  down  amongst  the  followers  of  the  family, 
of  the  means  employed  to  soothe  the  bad  passions  of 
the  invader :  the  courage  and  beauty,  and  ingenuity 
of  a  daughter  of  the  noble  owner  are  still  enthusias- 
tically recounted :  it  will  be  sufficient,  however,  to 
state,  that  the  Lord  of  Curraghmore  preserved  his 
property  and  his  life  by  an  allowable,  because  an  en- 
forced, submission  to  the  savage  conqueror,  who  was 
under  the  necessity  of  retiring  without  being  able  to 
satisfy  his  rapacious  followers.  Disappointed  of  his 
prey,  Cromwell  hurried  across  the  country  to  Don- 
Isle,  and  perceiving  that  resistance  was  intended, 
he  waited  the  approach  of  a  reinforcement  of  foot 
soldiers,  together  with  a  part  of  his  artillery,  and 
resolutely  prepared  to  besiege  the  place.  The  magni- 
ficent castle  of  Don-Isle,  still  distinguished  for  its 
peculiar  and  romantic  situation,  seated  on  an  insulated 
and  lofly  rock,  seemed  to  defy  the  threats  of  its  as- 
sailants. The  noble  owner  Avas  a  female — confident 
in  support  of  her  rights,  and  sustained  in  the  midst 
of  danger,  by  the  courage  and  spirit  of  her  race.  She 
is  represented  as  Countess  ofDon-Isle:  her  coronetted 
tomb-stone  was  discovered  in  1820,  in  the  adjoininjr 
burying-ground.  The  castle,  which  is  more  particu- 
larly described  in  another  place,  resisted  for  a  long 
time  the  combined  force  of  artilleiy  and  storm,  but 
was  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  enemy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  no  well  authenticated  account  of  the  details  of 
the  siege  ;  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  replate 
with  interesting  and  romantic  incidents. 
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Nothing  but  the  absence  of  historical  records  can 
justify  the  insertion  of  the  following  popular  reports, 
the  favourite  theme  of  the  followers  of  the  family,  and 
by  them  handed  down  to  the  present  generation.  It 
is  said  that  the  exertions  of  the  garrison,  stimulated 
by  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  Countess,  were  for  a 
long  time  successful  in  repelling  every  attack  of  the 
savage  and  infuriated  enemy.  The  Countess  was 
seen  in  situations  of  the  greatest  danger,  animating 
by  her  presence  the  almost  exhausted  spirits  of  the 
besieged,  and  more  than  sharing  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  the  meanest  soldier.  The  honour  of  the 
gallant  defence  is  attributed  to  a  gunner  who  directed 
the  artillery  of  the  castle,  and  who,  next  to  the  owner 
held  the  principal  command.  Fortune  seemed  to 
favour  his  exertions.  Cromwell,  wearied  with  the 
length  of  the  contest,  was  preparing  to  retreat :  he 
had  already  drawn  oflF  part  of  his  forces,  and  allowed 
some  repose  to  the  anxiety  of  the  garrison.  The 
countess  had  retired  to  rest  without  attending  suf- 
ficiently to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  heroic  gun- 
ner, who,  "the  fight  being  done,  breathless  and  faint," 
sent  to  request  that  suitable  refreshment  might  be 
prepared  for  him :  a  drink  of  buttermilk  was  the  un- 
romantic  return  for  his  exertions,  which  so  irritated 
his  gallant  spirit  that  he  made  signals  to  the  retiring 
enemy,  and,  on  their  re-appearance,  surrendered  the 
castle! 

Whether  Cromwell  acquired  possession  in  the  man- 
ner popularly  reported,  it  is  now  diflScult  to  determine, 
but  there  are  indubitable  proofs  of  his  remorseless 
hand  in  the  ruins  of  the  castle  and  the  adjoining 
church,  one-half  of  which  has  been  carried  away  by 
the  explosion  of  gunpower. — The  winter  season  being 
now  far  advanced,  Cromwell  returned  to  his  army, 
and  proceeded,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  to  the  village 
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of  Kilmacthomas.  The  river  here  was  go  greatly 
swollen  by  the  land  floods,  that  the  entire  following 
day  was  consumed  in  transporting  the  foot  soldiers 
across,  there  being  neither  roads  nor  bridges  made 
at  the  time.  This  circumstance  retarded  the  advance 
of  the  army,  which  was  able  to  march  only  a  few 
miles,  and  was  quartered  for  the  night  in  several  small 
villages.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  December, 
Cromwell  proceeded  with  his  usual  rapidity,  rifling 
every  place  of  consequence  as  he  moved  along,  and, 
like  his  modem  imitator,  scattering  his  cannon  shot 
with  an  unsparing  hand. 

Near  Clonea  many  balls  have  been  since  ibundv 
which,  it  is  supposed,  were  directed  by  Cromwell 
against  the  castle  of  Clonkoscoran. 

On  his  arrival  at  Dungarvan,  which  he  reached  on 
the  evening  of  the  4th  of  December,  he  regularly  in- 
vested the  place,  and  while  he  impatiently  awaited  the 
result  of  his  operations,  a  part  of  his  army  was  de- 
tached to  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Knockmoan. 
a  place  strong  in  its  natural  situation,  being  built 
upon  a  high  insulated  rock,  commanding  an  extensive 

{prospect,  and,  at  that  time,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
)y  a  deep  morass,  through  which  ran  the  river 
liriclcey,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying  sketch.  A  few 
days  were  sufficient  to  enable  Cromwell  to  overcome 
all  opposition.  Knockmoan  was  taken  by  storm,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Dungarvan  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion. We  may  here  mention  that  Knockmoan  castle 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  a  female,  whose 
tomb  was  long  shewn  here,  but  there  being  no  in- 
scription or  record  of  any  kind  to  confirm  the  idea, 
this  matter  is  still  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  buildings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  would  be  esteemed  an  invaluable  object  by 
the  admirer  of  wars  and  sieges. 
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Sir  Richard  Osborne  was  besieged  at  Knockmoan, 
in  the  rebellion  of  1G41,  but  it  was  by  Cromwell  it 
was  reduced  to  the  ruinous  state  in  which  it  now 
appears.  The  deep  morass,  as  mentioned  surround- 
ing the  castle,  has  been  lately  drained,  the  bridge 
altered,  and  the  coiu'se  of  the  river  changed. 

Cromwell  entered  the  town  ofDungarvan  on  horse- 
back, at  the  head  of  liis  troops,  and  having  ordered 
the  inhabitants  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  as  his 
merciless  soldiers  were  about  to  execute  his  savage 
command,  an  incident  occurred  which  deserves  to  be 
related.  A  woman,  whose  name  was  Nagle,  advanced 
boldly  to  him  as  he  was  passing  along,  took  his  horse 
by  the  bridle,  and  with  a  flagon  of  beer  in  her  hand, 
drank  to  the  health  of  the  conqueror.  This  spirited 
conduct  immediately  struck  Cromwell,  who  was  not 
insensible  to  a  daring  and  generous  act :  he  took  the 
cup  and  drank,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  conduct 
of  the  female,  that  he  revoked  his  former  order,  and 
not  only  spared  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  but  also 
saved  the  town  from  being  plundered  by  his  troops — 
the  castle  and  church  excepted. 

Two  days  after  the  surrender  of  Dungarvan,  Gene- 
ral Jones  died  there,  and  was  carried  to  Youghal, 
w^here  he  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Earl  of  Cork.  Some  circumstances  connected 
with  General  Jones's  death  are  considered  as  stronor 
proofs  that  poison  was  administered  to  him  by  order 
of  Cromwell.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
time,  and  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  state- 
ment of  a  Mrs.  Chaplain,  in  whose  house  General 
Jones  died  ;  who  frequently  declared,  that  it  was 
confidently  believed  he  had  been  poisoned  by  Crom- 
well.— ^Mrs.  Chaplain  died  in  1730  :  she  w^as  the 
daughter  of  Andrew  Chaplain,  who  was  minister  of 
the  town  during  the  usurpation. 
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Cromweirs  army,  now  greatly  reduced  by  the 
casualties  of  war  as  well  as  by  the  numerous  detach- 
ments, which  were  to  garrison  the  conquered  towns, 
retired  for  a  short  period  into  winter  quarters ;  and 
being  quickly  recruited  from  the  revolted  Irish  troops^ 
with  men  enured  to  the  climate,  again  commenced 
the  campaign  in  the  month  of  February,  1650. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  active  operation's 
Cromwell  divided  his  army :  one  part  was  commanded 
by  himself  in  person,  the  other  was  intrusted  to 
(xeneral  Ireton.  Early  in  June  of  this  year,  Water- 
ford  was  again  besieged.  On  the  approach  of  Gene- 
ral Ireton,  on  whom  the  chief  command  devolved  after 
the  departure  of  Cromwell,  Preston  the  governor  of 
the  city,  sent  to  inform  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  if 
supplies  were  not  immediately  forwarded  to  him,  he 
should  be  compelled  to  surrender.  The  siege  was  not 
of  long  continuance  ;  the  garrision  was  soon  reduced 
to  the  greatest  distress,  and  must  have  readily  yielded, 
had  they  been  attacked  ^vith  vigour,  but  General 
Ireton  did  not  summon  them  to  capitulate  until  the 
25th  of  July,  and,  after  a  treaty,  protracted  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  city  was  surrendered  to  him  by 
General  Preston  on  the  10th  of  August,  1650. 

The  terms  granted  to  the  citizens  were  favourable ; 
their  persons  and  private  property  were  preserved. 
The  violence  of  the  parliamentary  army  was  chiefly 
directed  against  tlie  churches,  works  of  art,  and  rem- 
nants of  antiquity ;  even  the  tombs  of  the  dead  were 
plundered  or  mutilated  by  their  savage  hands,  and  in 
cases  where  they  could  not  plunder,  they  were  con- 
tented to  destroy.  The  city  of  Waterford  was,  from 
this  period  until  the  year  1656,  governed  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  :  the  accus- 
tomed mode  of  government  by  mayor  and  sheriffs 
was  abolished,  and  in  its  place  was  substituted  the 
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mere  pleasure  of  the  creatures  of  the  usurper.  But 
though  not  strictly  guided  by  the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional law,  many  public  acts  passed  at  this  time, 
evince  the  wisdom  and  attention  of  those  in  power. 
The  quay,  the  public  buildings,  the  streets  and  roads, 
were  all  carefully  attended  to ;  even  in  regard  to  com- 
paratively unimportant  objects  there  was  a  minuteness 
of  attention  shewn,  which  is  not  a  little  remarkable : 
this  appears  in  the  order  to  take  care  of  the  eight 
pieces  of  hangings  belonging  to  the  common-wealth, 
at  Preston-House,  Waterford. 

The  cruelty  and  vigour  of  Cromwell's  administration 
may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  public  records  of  the 
time.  Courts  of  justice  were  held  here  for  the  trial 
of  persons  concerned  in  the  massacres  of  1641 ;  but 
80  many  of  those  to  whom  this  designation  applied, 
had  been  since  destroyed  by  sword  and  pestilence, 
very  few  remained  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner. 

Ireland  was  now  completely  subdued,  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  ancient  proprietors  very  generally 
parcelled  out  amongst  the  followers  of  Cromwell. 
The  war  of  extermination,  which  had  been  carried  on 
for  some  years,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion ;  even  the 
principal  abbetors  of  this  horrible  scheme  were 
ashamed  of  it,  and  forced  to  adopt  a  new  expedient 
to  uphold  the  views  of  the  republican  party;  this 
was  called  the  transplantation  of  the  natives,  and 
consisted  in  plundering  them  of  their  properties  and 
expelling  them  from  their  homes,  under  circumstances 
of  the  greatest  cruelty.  The  principle  upon  which 
this  was  done,  was  afterwards  followed  by  other  severe 
enactments:  it  was  ordered,  ''that  no  papist  be  per- 
mitted to  trade  in  the  city  of  Waterford,  within  or 
without  doors."  And  in  the  following  year  an  order 
was  issued  by  the  lord  deputy  and  council,  "that  the 
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governor,  Colonel  Leigh,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace 
at  Waterford,  do  apprehend  forthwith  all  persons  who 
resort  there,  under  the  name  of  quakers ;  that  they 
may  be  shipped  away  from  Waterford  or  Passage  to 
Bristol,  and  be  committed  to  the  care  of  that  city,  or 
other  chief  magistrates  of  that  place,  or  other  con- 
venient places  to  which  they  are  sent,  in  order  to  their 
being  se'nt  to  their  respective  places  of  abode ;  and 
that  they  be  required  to  live  soberly  and  peaceably, 
and  make  honest  and  due  provision  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  according  to  their  respective  call- 
ings." We  now  look  back  with  astonishment  at  these 
injudicious  and  intolerant  enactments,  prejudicial  to 
the  interests,  as  they  were  disgraceful  to  the  imder- 
standings  and  hearts  of  those  who  adopted  them. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  which  was  eagerly 
anticipated  as  a  remedy  for  all  the  grievances  and 
miseries  of  the  country,  was  foimd  to  be  destructive 
to  the  hopes,  perhaps  unreasonably,  entertained  by 
the  most  anxious  well-wishers  of  that  measure.  To 
eflFect  an  arrangement  between  the  plunderers  and 
the  plundered,  to  satisfy  those  who  were  desirous  of 
a  change,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  ingenuity, 
and  must  have  failed  had  it  been  attempted.  But  it 
was  an  undertaking  which  had  no  charms  for  a 
government,  but  yet  imperfectly  established,  and 
which  was  inclined  to  sacrifice  personal  feeling  to 
public  convenience,  and  to  weaken  the  ties  of  affection 
rather  than  irritate  the  sullonness  of  discontent.  The 
coUisions  of  the  contending  parties  demand  our  hasty 
view,  only  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  origin 
of  the  enmity  which  afterwards  resulted  from  them, 
the  effects  of  which  it  may  be  hereafter  necessary  to 
relate.  In  the  important  events  which  succeeded 
the  restoration  of  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
which  terminated  in  their  abandonment  of,  or  ex- 
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pulsion  from  the  throne,  the  magnitude  and  the 
general  importance  of  the  events  have  thrown  all 
minor  and  local  concerns  into  complete  oblivion :  the 
history  of  particular  places  is  involved  in  the  general 
history  of  the  country,  and  one  cause,  and  one  inter- 
est, is  found  to  have  engaged  universal  and  imdivided 
att<ention. 

We  may  therefore  omit  all  the  circumstances 
which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  revolution, 
simply  narrating  the  changes  and  the  few  remark- 
able events  in  which  Waterford  was  particularly 
concerned.  When  James  II.  recalled  the  charter  of 
Dublin,  he  proceeded  in  like  manner  to  dissolve  the 
corporation  of  Waterford,  and  to  new  model  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  best  suited  the  object  which  he 
had  in  view. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  1687,  a  new  charter  was 
granted  to  the  city,  and  the  following  persons  nomi- 
nated to  fill  the  vacant  places. 

Richard  Fitzgerald,  Esquiue,  Mayor. 

24  Aldermen, 


Rich.  Earl  of  Tyrone 
Sir  S.  Rice,  chief  barren, 
Peter  Walsh,  esq. 
Thomas  Wise,  esq. 
Garret  Gough,  esq. 
Thomas  Sherlock,  esq. 
James  Sherlock,  esq. 
Wm.  Dobbin,  esq. 
Nich.  Fitzgerald,  esq. 
Thomas  Christmas,  esq. 
Edw.  Browne,  merchant. 
Robert  Carew,  esq. 


Francis  Driver,  gent. 
Richard  Madden. 
Nicholas  Porter. 
James  White. 
William  Fuller. 
Michael  Head. 
Richard  Say. 
Nicholas  Lee. 
Dominick  Synott. 
Martin  Walsh. 
Abraham  Smith. 
Peter  Cransburgh. 
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24  Asmtants. 


Tho.  Dobbin,  merchant 
Patrick  Troy,  merchant 
Rd.  Aylward,   merchant 
Victor  Sale,  merchant 
J.  Aylward,  merchant 
Edw.  Collins,  merchant 
M.  Sherlock,  merchant. 
S.  Leonard,  merchant 
Mat.  Wliite,  merchant 
Francis  Barker 
Thomas  Lee 
John  Winston 


A.  Brown,  merchant 
Tho.  White,  merchant 
Jos.  Hopkins,  merchant 
William  Dobbyn,  esc|. 
Henry  Keating 
Bartholomew  Walsh 
James  Lynch 
Patrick  Wise 
Richard  Morris 
Thomas  Smith 
Joseph  Barry 
John  Donnaghow 


Sheriffs, 
James  Strong  |  Paul  Sherlock 


John  Porter,  esq.,  Recm'dei* 

Daniel  Mollony,  Town  Clerk,  Frothonotary^ 
and  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

The  triumph  of  King  William  terminated  the 
short  existence  of  this  charter,  which  being  set  aside* 
the  charter  of  Charles  was  again  resorted  to. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  city  of  Wat^r- 
ford  received  the  unfortunate  James,  exhausted  in 
mind  and  in  resources.  On  tho  day  of  the  engage- 
ment he  fled  to  Dublin,  and  on  the  following  day  he 
rode  to  Waterford,  and  from  thence  sailed  to  France, 
abandoning  his  faithful,  but  unfortunate  followers,  to 
the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  and  quitting  the  domi- 
nions of  his  ancestors  in  disgrace,  and  for  ever. 

Waterford  continued  faithful  to  James,  even  atler 
he  had  abandoned  all  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the 
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s. 

citizens  and  when  there  appeared  scarcely  a  chance 
of  his  success.  But  serious  opposition  to  the  arms 
of  the  victorious  party  was  fruitless,  and  therefore  on 
the  approach  of  a  part  of  King  William's  troops,  which 
marched  from  Carrick  to  Waterford,  the  citizens 
agreed  to  surrender,  on  condition  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  their  estates  and  the  liberty  of 
their  religion,  and  that  their  forces,  with  their  arms 
and  ammunition,  should  be  safely  conveyed  to  the 
nearest  garrison.  These  terms  were  refused,  and 
orders  given  to  bring  down  some  heavy  cannon  and 
additional  troops.  The  garrison  then  asked  liberty  to 
march  out  with  their  arms,  and  to  have  a  safe  convoy- 
which  was  granted  them  ;  and  tliey  were  conducted, 
with  their  arms  and  baggage,  to  the  town  of  Mallow. 
After  the  surrender  of  Waterford,  King  William  went 
to  visit  it,  and  having  left  directions  not  to  permit 
any  imnecessary  severity  towards  the  inhabitants, 
embarked  for  England  on  the  5th  of  September,  1090. 
We  can  easily  imagine,  that  after  the  violent  com- 
motions produced  by  the  rebellion,  by  CromwelFs 
invasion  and  partition  of  the  country,  and  by  the  im- 
portant events  connected  with  the  Revolution,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  could  not  quietly  settle  down 
into  peace  and  contentment,  satisfied  with  their  rela- 
tive situations,  and  neither  devising  nor  desiring  a 
change ;  but  even  now,  things  were  getting  a  better 
state  of  adjustment  The  first  object  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  was  to  obtain  a  fit  place  for  the  exercise  of 
their  religion.  They  had  been  dispossessed  of  Christ 
Church  at  the  Reformation,  and  were  without  a  places 
of  public  worship,  until  they  obtained  permission  to 
assemble  in  an  old  building  which  was  situated  op- 
posite to  their  present  chapel.  This  being  unfit  for 
the  purpose,  both  in  point  of  size  and  accommodation, 
they   petitioned  the   corporation  to  be   allowed  to 
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erect  a  more  suitable  building.  Not  only  was  their 
request  acceded  to,  but  they  were  assisted  in  this 
desirable  undertaking,  and  a  considerable  space  of 
ground  was  allotted  to  them  for  this  purpose  at 
merely  a  nominal  rent :  thus  proving  that,  however 
rancorous  the  feeling  of  enmity  might  hare  been  at 
an  early  period,  it  was  at  length  beginning  to  sub- 
side. 

The  Roman  Catholics  at  this  time  (1700)  had  a 
great  deal  to  contend  with.  The  tradesmen  and 
artizans  amongst  them  residing  in  Waterford,  were 
subjected  to  many  hardships :  they  were  required  to 
pay  what  was  called  quarterage,  for  permission  to 
exercise  their  trade  or  calling.  The  Protestant 
ti'adesmen  were  formed  into  a  regular  body,  called 
••  Hammermen,"  for  the  purpose  of  levying  this  tax. 

During  the  Assizes,  the  company  of  Hammermen 
paraded  through  every  part  of  the  town,  demanding 
the  payment  of  quarterage  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
shopkeepers ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  they  signified 
tlieir  displeasure  by  nailing  up  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  house  belonging  to  the  party  so  refusing. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  receipt  given  by  the 
]naster  of  the  company,  as  a  discharge  for  one  of  their 
illegal  demands : — 

Ay      //if  c€*7n/ia^^u^    a^tf/  cn/cier/ fif    /At*    /'€*oM^ 

*ii9/t/c€/ ykatt  /iaiif^n,  ^sa^f€a^/c^ay€  ^oi   S  yr^ii^ 
/*r   Aantity      /tittf/  ^j^C4^,  ^    a4k  "M^t/ne/s  iitu       A^mf/ 
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The  early  part  of  this  century  is  remarkable,  as 
having  been  years  of  suffering  all  over  Ireland.  The 
landlords  were  demanding  exorbitant  rents  and  large 
fines,  which  the  people,  not  being  able  to  pay,  con- 
sidered they  were  justified  in  resisting — the  more 
particularly,  as  they  had  been  deprived  of  what  they 
had  always  looked  upon  as  an  inalienable  right — the 
right  of  commonage.  In  addition  to  these  hardships, 
the  people  had  to  contend  against  those  occasioned 
by  a  deficiency  in  the  crops ;  for  it  happened  now, 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  that  years  of  disturbance 
were  followed  by  years  of  scarcity. 

In  1732  there  was  a  tumultuous  assemblage  in 
Waterford,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  corn.  There  was  also  another  riotous 
meeting  of  the  mob  in  Waterford  in  1744,  when  Mr. 
Beverley  Usher  was  mayor :  tlie  military  liad  to  b(^ 
called  out,  and  several  lives  were  lost.  Both  these 
riots  were  occasioned  by  a  scarcity  of  provisions. — 
Some  years  afterwards  corn  was  in  abundance  ;  but, 
as  happened  in  the  famine  years  of  1847  and  184(S, 
England  did  not  extend  her  fostering  hand  to  her 
brothers  in  Ireland,  the  inhal)itants  of  Waterford 
and  other  towns,  in  the  south  and  west,  were  literally 
starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

Such  being  the  state  of  Waterford  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  people  would  remain  totally  passive  specta- 
tors of  the  numerous  illegal  assemblies  which  were 
forming  around  them. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  do  more  than  give  a  passive 
sketch  of  those  societies  in  which  the  misguided  in- 
habitants of  Waterford  unfortunately  took  a  part. — 
Some  of  them  might  have  been,  or  might  have  con- 
sidered them  justified  by  the  circumstances ;  but  we 
now  look  back  with  regret  at  the  formation  of  meet- 
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ings  wliich  were  calculated  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of 
riisunion  and  discontent,  and  to  excite  feelings  of  ill- 
will  where  friendship  ought  to  have  subsisted. 

The  "  Catholic  Committee,"  which  was  established 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  is  stated  to  have 
])een  originally  set  on  foot  by  a  Dr.  Curry  and  Mr. 
Wyse,  of  Waterford.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in 
Dublin  in  the  year  1757,  when  only  seven  gentlemen 
attended:  it  was  not  until  the  year  1783  that  they 
were  formed  into  the  delagated  body  which  after- 
wards so  much  distinguished  itself. 

It  was  also  about  this  period  (1759,)  that  the  as- 
sociation since  so  well  known  by  the  designation  of 
tlie  "   White  Boys,''  from  their  parading  about  the 
country  at  night  in  white  frocks  or  jackets,  for  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  each  other  at  nighty  first 
made   their   appearance   in   the   south    of  Ireland, 
spreading  insurrection  over  most  parts  of  Munsten 
They  were  also  known  by  the  title  of  "  Levellers^'* 
fi'om  their  levelling  such  fences  and  ditches  as  they 
tliought  encroached  upon  commons,  the  chief  siip- 
port  of  the  poor  at  that  time.     They  boimd  them- 
solves  by  oath  to  assist  each  other,  and  so  strictly 
(Jid  the}'  adhere  to  this  obligation,  that  one  of  them 
named  Patrick  Coruigeen,  being  condemned  to   be 
whipped  at  Carrick-on-Suir,  the  then  sheriff  of  Wa- 
terford could  not  procure  a  person  to  execute  the 
.sentence  of  the  law,  though  he  offered  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  that  purpose ;  but  was  actually  obliged  to 
|)ei'form  the  duty  himself  in  the  presence  of  an  en- 
raged mob. 

Several  persons  of  position  and  respectability  were 
alleged  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  connection 
with  the  Whiteboys,  amongst  whom  we  may  mention 
Father  Nicholas  Sheeiiv,  of  Clogheen,  who  was  ex- 
♦)CMit€d  in  Clonmol  in  17()6.    Although  the  particulars 
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do  not  exactly  relate  to  the  history  of  this  county, 
still  as  the  events  happened  on  the  confines  of  this 
county — ^in  the  immediate  neighbourhood — and  as 
tending  to  show  the  state  of  society  at  the  time,  we 
frixe  the  following  particulars  of  this  occurrence  : — 
About  the  year  1761  a  piece  of  commonage  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clogheen  had  been  inclosed  by  the 
landlord,  and  thereby  inflicted  much  injury  on  the 
parishioners  of  Father  Sheehy  ;  and  about  the  same 
time,  two  protestant  clergymen,  Rev.  Messrs.  Foulkes 
and  Sutton,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballyporeen,  rented 
their  tithes  to  a  proctor  named  Dobbyn.  The  tithe 
farmer  instituted  a  new  claim  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
people  in  his  district,  of  five  shillings  for  every  mar- 
riage celebrated  by  a  priest.  On  what  grounds  this 
claim  was  put  forward  we  have  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain, but  the  fact  of  its  having  being  preferred 
and  levied  admits  of  no  doubt.  This  new  impost 
was  resisted  by  the  people,  and,  as  it  fell  heavily  on 
the  poor  parishioners  of  Father  Sheehy,  he  denounced 
it  publicly.  The  first  risings  in  his  neighbourhood 
were  connected  with  their  resistance  to  this  odious 
tax,  and  the  collection  of  church  cess  in  a  parish  ad- 
joining his,  where  there  was  no  congregation,  was 
likewise  resisted  by  the  people,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
l)iit  their  resistance  to  it  was  encouraged  by  Father 
Sheehy.  On  several  occasions,  when  the  parishioners 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  means 
of  protection  against  extortions  of  the  tithe  proctors, 
Father  Sheehy  was  present  and  took  part  in  their 
(iiscussions.  These  discussions,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
they  dared  not  hold  in  public.  Father  Sheehy  was 
a  bold  and  fearless  advocate  for  the  people,  a  man 
whose  misfortune  it  was,  in  times  like  those,  to  be 
gifted  with  a  generous  disposition,  and  to  be  ani- 
mated with  a  hatred  of  oppression. 
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On  the  12 til  March,  1766,  Father  Sheehy  was  put 
on  his  trial  at  Clonmel,  for  the  murder  of  one  John 
Bridge,  by  aiding  and  abetting  Edmund  Meighan  the 
perpetrator  of  the  same ;  according  to  the  indictment 
he  was  also  charged  with  concocting  the  murder  of 
the  Earl  of  Carrick,  Mr.  John  Bagnell,  Mr.  William 
Bagnell  and  other  gentlemen  obnoxious  to  them,  and 
that  those  murders  were  proposed  to  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  Whiteboys,  and  by  him  all  those  pre- 
sent were  sworn  to  secrecy,  fidelity  to  the  French 
King,  and  the  commission  of  the  proposed  murders. 

It  appears  there  had  been  other  charges  of  White- 
boyism  brought  against  Father  Sheehy,  for  we  find 
the  following  indictment  recorded  against  him  in  the 
"  Information  Book  "  of  the  Crown  office,  Clonmel : — 

'*  Nicholas  Sheehy  (priest)  bailed  in  <£2,000 ;  and 
Denis  Keane,  «£,10(X) ;  and  Nicholas  Doherty,  <£l,00(). 
— A  true  Bill.  Clonmel  General  Assizes,  May  23rd, 
1763,  before  the  Right  Honourable  Warden  Flood. 
and  Honourable  William  Scott,  Judges,  indicted  for 
unlawfully  assembling  and  assaulting  one  William 
Ross,  and  did  unlawfully  compel  him  to  swear  that 
he  would  never  discover  or  disclose  anything  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Whiteboys,  &c." 

The  })risoner,  Fatlier  Nicholas  Sheehy,  was  found 
guilty  of  the  miu'der  of  John  Bridge,  and  sentenceil 
to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered ;  and  on  the  15th 
March,  1766,  the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution 
at  Clonmel.  The  head  was  stuck  on  a  spike  and 
was  placed  over  the  porch  of  the  old  gaol,  and  there 
it  was  allowed  to  remain  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
till  at  length  his  sister  was  allowed  to  take  it  away 
and  bury  it  with  his  remains  at  Shandraghan. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  mention  that  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  grave  of  Father  Sheehy,  the  said 
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William  Ross  lies  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Shan- 
(Irahan  ;  the  grave  of  Father  Sheehy  is  distinguished 
hy  the  beaten  path  which  reminds  of  the  hold  which 
his  memory  has  to  this  day  on  the  aflfections  of  the 
people.  The  inscription  on  Father  Sheehy's  tomb  is 
iri  the  following  terms : — 


HERE   LIETH 

THE  REMAINS  OF 

The  Rev.  NICHOLAS  SHEEHY, 

Parish  Priest  of 

Shandraghan,  Ballysheehan, 

and  Templeheney. 

HE    DIED 

March  15th,  1766,  Aged  38  years. 
ERECTED  BY 

HIS    SISTER, 

Catherine  BaiirJce  alias  Sheehy, 


A  Mr.  Edmond  Sheehy,  a  second  or  third  cousin 
of  Father  Sheehy  (and  grandfather  of  the  late  Countess 
of  Blessington,)  was  also  tried  at  Clonmel  in  1766, 
for  being  connected  with  the  Whiteboys.  He  was 
well  known  in  the  county  as  "  Buck  Sheehy,"  a  term 
which  at  that  time  was  commonly  applied  to  respect- 
able young  men  of  figiu*e,  whose  means  were  good, 
and  who  were  looked  on  in  the  county  as  leading 
men,  and  sporting  characters.     The  trial  came  on 
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before  Chief  Justice  Clayton.  The  substance  of  the 
indictment,  which  is  taken  from  the  Crown  Book  at 
Clonmel,  sets  forth  that — '"  Edmond  Sheehy  was  pre- 
sent at,  and  aided  and  abetted  in,  the  murder  of  one 
John  Bridge,  and  that  Pierce  Byrne,  Darby  Tieniey, 
Dan  Coleman,  John  Walsh,  Peter  Magrath,  Thomas 
Magrath,  John  Butler,  Thos.  Sherlock,  BrOger  Sheehy, 
John  Coughlan,  John  Crotty,  Hugh  Kean,  William 
Flynn,  John  Byrne,  John  Springhul,  J.  Dwyer,  John 
Bier,  S.  Howard,  Michael  Lonergan,  John  and  Ed- 
ward Bourke,  Edward  Prenderghast,  Philip  Magi'ath, 
Michael  Quinlan,  Wm.  O'Connor,  and  James  Hylanrl 
being  also  present,  aided  in  the  murder,  and  aided 
in  swearing  in  John  Toohy  to  be  true  to  *'  Shuune 
MfisJctll,''  and  her  children,  meaning  the  Whiteboys, 
and  with  assembling,  levelling  fences,  and  taking 
arms  fi*om  soldiers,  &c/' 

This  unfortunate  gentleman  was  convicted  juul 
Hentence  of  death,  witli  dra\ving  and  quartering  was 
passed  upon  him  with  several  others  ordered  to  be 
executed  on  the  8rd  May.  The  sentence  was  rigidly 
carried  out.  He  left  fiv^e  young  children,  one  of  whom, 
Elu:n  Shekhv,  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Edmumi 
Power,  Esq.,  of  Carragheen,  County  of  Waterford, 
and  by  that  marriage  became  the  mother  of  the  late 
Countess  of  Blessincton,  Lady  Canterbury,  and  the 
('ountcss  of  St.  Marsault,  one  of  the  same  familv  of 
Sheehy  was  married  to  Philip  Magrath,  Esquiiw  of 
Slady  (*astle,  (*ountv  Waterford. 

A  circumstance  occurreil  in  the  year  1767,  which 
it  may  be  proper  to  notice,  as  showing  tlie  good  feel- 
ing wliich  was  beginning  to  subsist  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  the  royal  family  of 
England.  On  the  2()th  of  December  of  this  yean 
prayers  wore  publicly  read  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
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chapels  of  Waterford,  and  the  other  chapels  through- 
out Ireland,  for  King  George  III.  and  all  the  royal 
family,  being  the  first  time  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land had  been  prayed  for  in  this  public  manner  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  since  the  Revolution. 

The  year  following  this  was  remarkable  throughout 
Ireland  as  a  year  of  great  bustle,  occasioned  by  a 
general  election.  That  the  city  of  Waterford  was 
not  an  exception,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  state- 
ment. 

It  was  complained  loudly  by  the  citizens  that  the 
freedom  of  the  city  had  been  conferred  upon  foreign- 
ers to  the  exclusion  of  those  legally  entitled  to  it. — 
One  of  the  gentlemen  objected  to  by  the  corporation 
was  Sir  Joshua  Paul,  who  was  then  lodging  with  his 
mother  in  a  house  in  Lady-lane,  in  consequence  of 
which,  it  was  said  he  was  not  a  resident.  The  mat- 
ter was  taken  up  in  a  very  spirited  manner  by  Mr. 
Shapland  Carew,  who,  not  content  with  merely  stating 
the  claims  of  the  citizens,  actually  brought  the 
question,  at  his  own  expense,  into  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  where,  after  much  procrastination,  it  was  at 
length  decided  in  favour  of  the  citizens. 

The  following  was  published  in  justification  of  the 
conduct  of  the  chief  magistrate  on  that  occasion : — 

"  An  Address  from  Wm.  Alcock,  Esq.,  Mayor,  to 
the  Sons,  Sons-in-Law,  and  Apprentices  of  the 
Freemen  of  the  City  of  Waterford. 

"  Whereas  there  has  been  a  false,  malicious,  and 
insidious  report  industriously  propogated  through 
this  city,  that  I,  William  Alcock,  was  the  only  per- 
son of  the  council,  who  was  determined  to  oppose 
the  rights  of  the  sons,  sons-in-law,  and  apprentices 
of  the  freemen ;  and  that  I  was  resolved  to  carry  on 
an  appeal  to  England,  in  order  to  procrastinate  any 
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applications. 

"  Give  me  leave  solemnly  to  assure  my  fellow  citi- 
zens of  Waterford,  that  nothing  prevented  me  from 
vindicating  myself  sooner,  but  to  have  the  transactions 
of  the  King's  Bench  properly  laid  before  me.  This 
was  done  last  week.  I  immediately  ordered  a  coun- 
cil to  be  summoned,  which  met  last  Monday,  when  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  move  them  in  your  favour,  which 
occasioned  the  following  resolution : — 

"  2d  of  January,  1769. 

"Resolved  unanimously, — That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Board,  that  the  sons,  and  sons-in-law  of  free- 
men of  this  city,  having  performed  the  usual  and 
accustomed  requisites,  have  a  right  to  the  freedom 
of  the  city.  Aid  that  upon  their  preferring  their 
petitions  to  this  Board,  setting  forth  that  they  are 
the  sons,  or  sons-in-law  of  such  freemen,  or  have 
served  their  apprenticehoods  to  such  freemen,  and 
proving  the  allegations  of  such  petitions  ;  that  they 
shall  accordingly  be  admitted,  and  sworn  free  of  the 
city,  paying  the  accustomed  fees  for  such  admission. 
Now  this  is  to  give  public  notice,  to  all  the  sons, 
sons-in-law,  and  those  who  have  a  right  by  appren- 
ticehood,  to  apply ;  that  they  give  me  their  petitions 
as  soon  as  they  shall  think  convenient,  in  order  that 
I  may  lay  them  before  the  council,  and  have  them 
admitted  to  their  freedom. 

"William  Alcock." 

In  February,  1775,  the  citizens  of  Waterford  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  setting 
forth  the  fatal  consequences  that  would  result  to  that 
city  in  particular,  and  to  the  kingdom  in  general, 
from  a  continuance  of  the  unhappy  differences  which 
then  existed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 
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They  stated,  that  in  such  case  they  would  be  deprived 
of  the  only  branch  of  export  which  they  were  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  with  the  colonies,  that  of  their 
linen  manufacture— "  a  misfortune,"  (they  added,) 
"  which  we  have  already  begun  too  sensibly  to  feel." 

"  Resolved — That  we,  our  families,  and  all  whom 
we  can  influence,  shall,  from  this  day,  wear  and  make 
use  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  and  this 
country  only,  until  such  times  as  all  partial  restric- 
tions on  om-  trade,  imposed  by  the  illiberal  and  con- 
tracted policy  of  our  sister  kingdom,  be  removed : 
but  if,  in  consequence  of  this  oiu*  resolution,  the 
manufactiu'ers  (whose  interest  we  have  more  im- 
mediately under  consideration)  should  act  fraudulently 
or  combine  to  impose  upon  the  public,  we  shall  hold 
ourselves  no  longer  bound  to  countenance  and  sup- 
port them. 

"  Resolved — That  we  will  not  deal  with  any  mer- 
chant or  shopkeeper  who  shall,  at  any  time  hereafter, 
be  detected  m  imposing  any  foreign  manufacture  as 
the  manufacture  of  this  country." 

A  curious  circumstance  connected  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  occmred  in  the 
city  of  Waterford.  A  miserable  man,  a  blacksmith, 
who  had  probably  heard  from  his  parents  the  princi- 
.  pal  events  of  the  day,  made  it  a  point  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The 
day  was  ushered  in  by  innumerable  explosions  from 
a  rusty  piece  of  iron  twisted  into  the  shape  of  a  gun 
barrel.  Orange  lilies  in  merciless  profusion,  tied  up 
with  what  was  intended  to  represent  purple  ribands, 
decorated  the  scene,  when  the  officiating  minister, 
who  concealed  his  sooty  dress  beneath  a  white  under- 
garment, received  the  congratulations  of  his  friends ! 

From   the   eccentricity  of  his   manner,  the  mob 
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honoured  him  with  the  title  of  Bold  Heart,  under 
which  name  he  defied  the  world.  In  general,  the 
silly  parade  was  beneath  the  notice  of  the  people ; 
and  Bold  Heart  was  suffered  to  shout  and  shoot  during 
the  short  remainder  of  his  existence. 

Another  of  those  socities,  of  which  Ireland  is  so 
fruitful,  made  its  appearance  in  this  part  of  the 
country  about  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  ar- 
rived.    It  bore  the  imposing  title  of  the  "United 
Irishmen."    Although  their  nrst  meeting  took  place 
as  early  as  the  year  1791,  it  was  not  until  1797,  that 
they  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  province  of 
Munster.    At  this  period  they  had  increased  to  a 
most  enormous  force— they  had  a  directory  for  each 
province ;  in  addition  to  which  they  had  several  news- 
papers completely  imder  their  controL    Every  exer- 
tion was  used  by  them  to  seduce  the  soldiery  of  the 
different  towns ;  and  so  successful  were  they  in  this 
design,  that  it  was  at  length  found  necessary  by 
the  military  to  offer  rewaras  for  the  discovery  and 
prosecution  of  any  persons  concerned  in  it.   The  fol- 
lowing, among  other  regiments,  offered  these  rewards: 
the  Ninth  Dragoons,  the  First  Fencible  Cavalry,  and 
the  militia  of  Waterford,  Wexford,   Kilkenny,  and 
other  coimties.    It  has  also  been  stated,  that,  at  the 
battle  of  Boss,  messengers  were  on  the  point  of  being 
sent  there  from  Waterford  by  the  treasmrers  of  this 
society,  to  summon  the  people  of  the  south  to  rise. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Hie  Rebellion  of  1798 — the  Garavats  arid  Shanavests — 

the  Election  of  1826,  ^c. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  period  (1798)  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  History  of  Ireland,  but  wnich  may 
be  alluded  to  without  exciting  any  angry  feelings ;  for 
it  is  a  period  which  no  one  can  think  of  without  regret, 
and  an  earnest  prayer  that  such  a  time  may  never 
arrive  again. 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants  of  Water- 
ford,  that  so  far  from  their  taking  a  leading  part  in 
the  rebellion,  it  may  be  said  they  were  actually  com- 
pelled to  join  in  this  dreadful  conspiracy.  Its  first 
appearance  in  the  county  of  Waterford  was  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1797.  It  was  not  headed  by 
any  persons  of  education  or  fortune :  their  greatest 
opponents  admit  that  the  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen 
of  the  county  remained  loyal  to  the  last ;  and  even 
those  of  the  peasantry  who  did  join,  were  led  away 
by  the  fear  which  prevailed  all  over  Ireland,  that  the 
rebels  would  ultimately  be  successful.  As  it  was, 
considering  the  disaffection  which  existed  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbouring 
county,  it  is  remarkable  how  few  suffered  in  the  county 
of  Waterford.  The  amount  claimed  by  the  county 
of  Waterford  for  losses  sustained  during  the  rebellion 
was  only  £1322  18s.  lid. ;  whilst  the  claims  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  county  (Kilkenny) 
amounted  to  nearly  ,£28,000,  and  those  of  Wexford 
to  upwards  of  £311,000. 

In  the  city  of  Waterford  the  conspiracy  assumed 
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a  more  formidable  appearance.  There  were  several 
meetings  of  the  United  Irishmen,  who  showed  great 
activity  on  this  occasion.  The  conspiracy  was  first 
discovered  by  a  person  who  happened  to  be  in  a  pub- 
lic house  at  Johnstown,  where  through  a  thin  par- 
tition, he  overheard  a  number  of  conspirators  con- 
ferring in  the  next  room  on  the  plot  which  was  to  be 
carried  into  execution  on  the  eruption  of  the  rebellion. 
The  principal  persons  concerned  were  Bohan,  a  baker, 
(leader,)  Sargent,  a  publican ;  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Quinn  ;  and  Carey,  a  stone-cutter.  Sargent,  who 
kept  a  public-house  in  Waterford,  where  the  officers 
of  the  yeomanry  corps  used  to  sup,  had  conspired  to 
put  them  to  death.  With  this  object  in  view,  he 
signified  his  intention  of  giving  a  farewell  supper, 
which  would  have  afibrded  him  an  opportunity  of 
securing  their  arms,  and  he  was  then  to  let  in  a  party 
of  rebels  to  complete  the  remainder  of  the  deed. — 
The  case  of  Quinn  was  rather  remarkable.  He  had 
formerly  been  in  the  Ai*tillery,  and  was  now  a  ser- 
vant to  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Butson,  Dean  of  "Waterford, 
and  in  the  greatest  confidence  of  his  master,  insomuch 
that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  one  of  the 
cannon  to  defend  the  bridge  at  Waterford.  He  waH 
in  tlie  habit  of  attending  the  nightly  meetings  of  the 
disaffected,  which  were  holden  in  the  extensive  vaults 
adjoining  the  deanery,  where  each  communicated 
such  information  as  had  come  to  his  knowledge  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  Sargent  and  Quinn  were  both 
apprehended,  and  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  ;  but 
through  the  intercession  of  friends,  they  were  only 
sentenced  to  be  trans])orted ;  and  having  been  sent 
to  New  Geneva  to  wait  the  arrival  of  a  vessel,  were 
there  permitted  to  effect  their  escape. 

The  conspiracy  is  stated  to  have  been  conducted 
with  so  much  secresy,  that  a  gentleman  in  Waterford 
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• 

bad  actually  prepared  an  article  in  praise  of  the  in- 
habitants for  one  of  the  newspapers,  on  the  very  day 
the  conspiracy  broke  out.  Waterford  was  evidently, 
at  this  time,  (writes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryland)  in  the 
most  critical  situation :  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
fate  of  the  city  depended  upon  the  success  of  the  rebel 
army  at  Boss ;  only  for  the  gallant  conduct  of  some 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  on  that  occasion,  the 
rebels  would  in  all  probability  have  been  successful. 

There  were  some  instances  where  the  conduct  of 
magistrates  and  other  gentlemen  provoked  and  irri- 
tated the  people  into  actual  rebellion,  and  caused  a 
disposition  to  disturbance,  where  it  otherwise  may 
not  have  existed.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  give  the 
following : — 

At  the  Clonmel  assizes,  1801,  an  action  was  brought 
by  a  Mr.  Wright  against  Mr.  Judkin  Fitzgerald,  high 
sheriff  of  the  county  Tipperary,  (commonly  called  the 
jloggiiig  sheriffs)  for  assult  and  battery.  It  appeared 
that  Mr.  Wright  was  a  teacher  of  the  French  lan- 
^lage,  of  which  he  was  employed  as  a  professor  by 
two  eminent  boarding-schools  at  Clonmel,  and  in  the 
families  of  several  respectable  gentlemen  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Wright  had  heard  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  re- 
ceived some  charges  of  a  seditious  nature  against  him, 
and  with  a  promptitude  not  very  characteristic  of 
conscious  guilt,  he  immediately  went  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  being  shewn  into  his  presence, 
explained  the  purpose  of  his  coming,  when  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, drawing  his  sword,  said  : — "  Down  on  your 
knees,  you  rebellious  scoundrel,  and  receive  your 
sentence."  In  vain  did  the  poor  man  protest  his 
innocence  ;  in  vain  did  he  implore  trial,  on  his  knees. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  sentenced  him  first  to  be  flogged,  and 
then  shot.  The  unfortunate  man  gave  up  his  keys, 
to  have  his  papers  searched,  and  expressed  his  readi- 
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nesB  to  suffer  any  punishment  the  proof  of  guilt  could 
justify  ;  but  no — this  was  not  agreeable  to  Mr.  Fita- 
geralas  principles  of  jurisdiction ;  his  mode  was  first 
to  sentence,  then  punish,  and  afterwards  investigate. 
His  answer  to  the  unfortunate  man  was : — ^**  What ! 
you  Carmelite  rascal,  do  you  dare  to  speak  after  the 
sentence  V*  and  struck  him,  and  ordered  him  to  the 
prison. 

Next  day  this  imhappy  man  was  dragged  to  a 
ladder  in  Olonmel-street,  to  undergo  his  sentence. — 
He  knelt  down  in  prayer,  with  his  hat  before  his 
face.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  came  up,  dragged  his  hat  firom 
him,  and  tramped  on  it,  seized  the  man  by  the  hair, 
dragged  him  to  the  earth,  kicked  him,  and  cut  him 
across  the  forehead  with  his  sword,  and  then  had  him 
stripped  naked,  tied  up  to  the  ladder,  and  ordered 
him  fifty  lashes. 

The  jury  awarded  Mr.  Wright  «£500  damages  and 
costs,  and  the  learned  judges — ^the  Honourable  Mr. 
Yelverton,  and  Mr.  Justice  Chamberlain, — declared 
the  amount  ought  to  have  been  considerably  more. 

Another  action  for  ^500  was  brought  against  the 
same  party  by  one  Francis  Doyle,  a  respectable  shop- 
keeper of  Carrick-on-Suir.  The  plaintiff,  who  was  a 
young  man  of  excellent  character  and  untainted 
loyalty,  was  seized  in  the  street  by  the  defendant,  in 
order  to  be  flagellated.  In  vain  did  he  protest  his 
innocence,  which  was  supported  by  some  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town.  He  begged  to 
have  Captain  Jephson  sent  for,  the  commander  of  the 
yeomanry,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  That  was 
refused.  Bail  was  offered  to  any  amount  for  his  ap- 
pearance. "  No,"  says  the  sheriff ;  •'  I  know  by  the 
face  of  the  fellow  that  he  is  a  traitor."  The  plaintiflT 
was  tied  up  to  the  whipping-post.  He  received  one 
hundred  lashes,  till  his  ribs  appeared.    The  young 
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man  s  innocence  was  afterwards  fully  established  ; 
however,  the  jury  disagreed,  and  he  never  got  any 
redress  for  the  hard  treatment  he  received. 

We  may  add  that  Mr.  Judkin  Fitzgerald  after- 
Avards  received  a  considerable  pension  for  his  ser- 
vices, and  was  created  a  Baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom. — (Vide  McunvelVs  Histonj  of  the  Rebellion.) 

The  next  period  deserving  of  notice  in  this  sketch 
is,  the  Union  of  Ireland  to  England  !  On  this  sub- 
ject we  will  not  ventiu'e  to  express  an  opinion  ;  but 
considering  that  Ireland  had  suffered  so  much,  it 
appears  singular  that  so  many  obstacles  should  have 
been  thrown  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement  which, 
at  all  events,  must  have  held  out  hopes  of  an  ameliora- 
tion, and  now  after  a  lapse  of  seventy  years,  we  will 
let  the  reader  answer  the  query,  whetlier  Ireland  has 
or  has  not,  improved  and  benefitted  by  the  Union  t 

The  inhabitants  of  the  county  and  city  of  Water- 
ford  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  Union. — 
They  did  not,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  got 
up  petitions  against  it ;  but  in  signing  the  address 
to  tlie  Lord-Lieutenant  they  betrayed  a  reluctance 
tantamount  to  the  strongest  opposition.  Notwitli- 
standing  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  advocates 
of  that  measure,  they  failed  in  obtaining  five  hundred 
signatures  to  the  address  in  favour  of  it ;  and  many 
of  these,  as  was  afterwards  proved  by  the  parties 
themselves,  were  forgeries.  The  Union  was  also 
opposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  city  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  so  strongly  did  the  Bishop  of  Waterford 
object  to  that  arrangement,  that  he  entered  his  pro- 
test against  it  on  the  journals  of  the  Irish  House  of* 
Lords. 

The  early  part  of  this  century  brought  with  it  new 

"  classes  of  disturbers,  known  by  the  designations  of 

Caravats  and  Shanaresfs,  who  were  particularly  active 
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in  Tipperary,  Waterford,  and  other  parts  of  the  soutFi 
of  Ireland.  A  violent  animosity  subsisted  between 
these  parties,  the  cause  of  which  has  not  beifl^very 
satisfactorily  accounted  for ;  but  their  actions  were 
similar,  so  far  as  assembling  in  arms  by  night,  ad- 
ministring  unlawfiil  oaths,  and  using  every  possible 
exertion  for  the  attainment  of  their  illegal  demands. 
The  following  extract  from  a  report  of  a  trial  which 
took  place  before  a  special  commission  at  Clonmel, 
in  the  year  1811,  will  give  the  reader  some  explana- 
tion of  the  names  by  which  these  formidable  factions 
were  distinguished. 

James  Slattery  examined. 

Q.  "What  is  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  these 
two  parties,  the  Shanavests  and  Caravats  ? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Pauddeen 
Car  ?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  He  is  your  uncle;  was  not  he  the  principal 
ringleader  and  commander  of  the  army  of  Shanavests  ? 
— A.  He  is  a  poor  old  man,  and  not  able  to  take  com- 
mand. 

Q.  (by  Lord  Norbury)  What  was  the  first  cause  of 
quarrel  ? — A.  It  was  the  same  foolish  dispute  made 
about  May-poles. 

Q.  Which  is  the  oldest  party  ? — A.  The  Caravats 
were  going  on  for  two  years  before  the  Shanavests 
stirred. 

Q.  Why  were  they  called  Caravats  ? — A.  A  man  of 
the  name  of  Hanly  was  hanged :  he  was  prosecuted 
by  the  Shanavests,  and  Pauddeen  Car  said  he  would 
not  leave  the  place  of  execution  till  he  saw  the  caravat 
about  the  fellow's  neck :  and  from  that  time  they  were 
called  Caravats. 
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Q.  For  what  offence  was  Hanly  hanged  ? — ^A.   For  . 
burning  the  house  of  a  man  who  had  taken  land  over 
his  neighbour's  head- 

Q.  Hanly  was  the  leader  of  the  Caravats  ? — ^A.  Be- 
fore he  was  hanged  his  party  was  called  the  Moyle 
Rangers.  The  Shanavests  were  called  Pauddeen 
Car's  party, 

Q.  Why  were  they  called  Shanavests  ? — A.  Because 
they  wore  old  waistcoats. 

Considering  the  very  extensive  export  trade  of 
Waterford  during  the  war  of  an  unusually  long  con- 
tinuance, it  must  not  excite  surprize  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  it,  there  should  be  a  general  stagnation  of 
business,  attended  by  all  those  hardships  and  depri- 
vations which  an  unexpected  change  from  war  to 
peace  is  sure  to  bring  with  it.  Amongst  other  fail- 
ures, the  failure  of  the  principal  bank  in  Waterford, 
added  to  the  hardships  of  the  times.  So  firm  a  foot- 
ing had  this  establishment  obtained,  not  only  here, 
but  all  over  the  south  of  Ireland,  that  its  stoppage 
ruined  many,  whilst  almost  every  individual  in  the 
county  suffered  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Persons 
were  seen  flocking  from  the  country  with  what  they 
had  always  looked  upon  as  money  in  their  pockets ; 
but  who,  nevertheless,  by  this  deplorable  event,  were 
deprived  of  the  means  of  purchasing  the  common 
necessaries  of  life. 

The  year  1823  is  notable  for  the  formation  of  *'  The 
New  Catholic  Association."  Its  foundations  were 
laid  by  the  celebrated  Daniel  O'Connell  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Sheil,  for  some  time  member  of  par- 
liament for  Dungarvan.  l^hese  two  gentlemen  met 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Wicklow ;  "  and  afler  ex- 
changing their  opinions,"  (says  Mr.  Sheil)  "  on  the 
deplorable  state  to  which  the  Catholic  mind  had  been 
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reduced,  and  the  utter  want  of  organization  in  the 
body,  it  was  agreed  that  they  sliould  both  sign  an 
address  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  inclose  it  to  the 
principal  persons  of  that  religion."  The  result  of 
this  procedure  was  for  a  time  not  very  encouraging. 
''  A  very  thin  meeting,"  (writes  Mr.  Sheil,)  '•  which 
did  not  consist  of  more  than  twenty  individuals,  was 
held  at  a  tavern  in  sackville-street,  Dublin  ;  and  it 
was  there  determined  that  something  should  be  done. 
The  work,  in  truth  was  difficult.  The  old  alienation 
between  Lord  Fingal,  Lord  Gormanstown,  and  other 
(catholic  noblemen,  still  subsisted  with  the  democratic 
masses.  In  structure,  the  Catholic  Association  much 
resembled  all  the  oth^fer  political  societies  instituted 
by  Mr.  0*Connell.  It  consisted  of  members  paying 
a  guinea  each  year,  and  of  associates  paying  one 
shilling.  The  executive  consisted  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee. The  regular  meetings  were  weekly,  on  each 
Saturday  ;  and  tlie  proceedings  consisted  in  the 
reading  of  correspondence,  perfecting  organization, 
tlie  discussion  of  public  questions  which  bore  any 
relation  to  their  cause.  It  luid  a  machinery  which 
extended  not  only  into  every  county,  but  into  every 
parish,  and  its  efficiency  was  proved  with  stricking 
effect  in  tlie  elections  of  representatives  to  Parliament 
in  the  general  election  of  182G.  It  was  resolved  in 
tlie  Association  that  all  its  efforts  should  be  concen- 
trated upon  favouring  the  return  of  certain  liberal 
l^rotestants  (seeing,  continues  Mr.  Sheil,  that  Catho- 
lics were  not  eligible  at  the  time)  for  some  counties 
which  had  been  up  to  that  time  controlled  absolutely 
l)y  the  great  families  of  the  old  colonial  aristocracy. 
The  first  great  triumph  obtained  by  the  association 
was  the  election  for  Clare. — next  came  Wat<jrford. — 
The  ancient  and  illustrious  house  of  Beresfokd  had 
long   represented  the  County  of  Waterford  in   the 
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]>ersoii  of  some  member  of  their  family  ;  and  the 
idea  of  opposing  the  Beresford  influence  was  brooched 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Association — but  at  the 
time  it  appeared  to  some  of  the  members  the  wildest 
dream.  Waterford  then  was  to  be  contested  ;  and 
the  next  question  was, — ^Who  was  to  be  put  forward  ? 
The  Association  pitched  upon  Mr.  Viluers  Stuart, 
(the  present  Right  Honble.  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies.) 
— ^a  large  landed  proprietor  of  the  county,  a  good 
landlord,  a  liberal  protestant,  an  excellent  magistrate, 
and  descended  from  an  ancient  Irish  stock— the 
celebrated  family  of  Desmond  !  and  consequently  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  friend  to  the  Catholic  claims. 

Several  members  of  the  Association  were  sent 
down  to  Waterford  in  order  to  excite  the  people,  and 
prepare  them  for  the.  coming  event;  also  to  arouse 
the  spirit  of  the  priests,  and  induce  them  to  use  their 
influence  with  the  tenantry.  They  traversed  the 
county,  making  the  most  earnest  and  impetuous  ap- 
peals to  the  people ;  addresing  them  at  all  hours  and 
in  all  places — in  the  chapels  after  mass,  on  the  hill 
sides,  in  the  village  markets,  by  day  and  by  night, 
until  it  was  clear  that  the  man  of  their  choice  would 
be  elected.  The  town  of  Dungarvan,  which  then  had 
a  population  of  eleven  thousand,  contained  thirty 
thousand  human  beings  on  the  day  when  Mr.  Villiers 
Stuart's  green  carriage  arrived  in  that  place.  Green 
flags  waved  from  the  windows ;  priests  and  agitators 
addressed  multitudes ;  and  the  excitement  was  car- 
ried to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  election  took  place  on  tlie  22nd  of  June,  when 
Mr.  Odell  proposed  and  Mr.  Wyse  seconded  Richard 
Power,  Esq.,  of  Clashraore  House,  and  Mr,  Richard 
Smith  proposed  and  Mr.  W.  Christmas  seconded 
Lord  George  Beresford  ;  Mr.  Richard  Musgrave  (the 
late  Sir  Richard)  proposed  and  Mr.  O'Shea  of  Gar- 
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denmorris  seconded  Mr.  Henry  Villiers  Stuart.  The 
contest  was  waged  fiercly  for  six  days,  and  resulted 
in  the  triumphant  return  of  Messrs.  Stuart  and 
Power,  to  the  perfect  consternation  of  the  whole 
protestant  interest  of  the  county. 

The  next  period  of  importance  we  have  to  notice 
is,  the  famine  of  1847  and  1848,  which  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  potatoe  blight ;  of  course  the  in- 
habitants of  the  county  Waterford  had  their  share 
of  the  suffering.    The  details  of  this  frightful  famine, 
as  it  ravaged  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  need  not 
be  related  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  not  less  than 
three  hundred  thousand  persons  perished  throughout 
Ireland,  either  of  mere  hunger,  or  of  typhus  fever 
caused  by  hunger.     As  an  instance  of  the  amount  of 
want  and  suffering  in  this  county,  we  may  mention 
that  a  special  grave-yard  had  to  be  opened  on  the 
top  of  Drum  mountain,  in  the  townland  of  Ballyhar- 
rahan,  to  receive  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dungarvan.     But  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  many  of  the  resident  gentry  in 
the  county,   merchants  and  shopkeepers  and  their 
families  in  Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Lismore  and  other 
towns  did,  in  many  cases,  devote  themselves  to  the 
task  of  saving  the  poor  people.     Many  land  ownei's 
forgave  their  rents,  and  ladies  kept  their  servant^^^ 
busy  and  their  kitchens  smoking  with  continual  pre- 
paration of  food  for  the  needy.     Clergymen — both 
protestant  and  catholic — nobly  did  their  duty,  and 
many  a  poor  priest  and  curate  shared  their   crust 
with  their  suffering  neighbours. 

The  clouds  which  have  so  long  hung  over  the 
county  and  city,  are  at  length  beginning  to  disperse ; 
and  the  people  of  Waterford  have  now  reason  to  look 
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forwai-d,  not  only  to  the  attainment  of  their  former 
advantages  over  other  parts  of  Ireland,  but  likewise 
to  others  derivable  from  the  increased  liberality  of 
the  times.  The  establishment  of  steam  packets  be- 
tween Waterford  and  Milford,  by  facilitating  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  countries,  has  tended 
very  much  to  the  benefit  of  Waterford.  Instead  of 
the  difficulty  and  delay  which  persons  were  formerly 
subject  to  in  visiting  this  part  of  the  south  of  Ireland, 
they  may  now  calculate,  almost  to  a  certainty,  on 
performing  the  journey,  from  London,  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty  hours ;  and  when  to  this  is  added 
the  tranquillity  of  the  county,  which  is  in  nowise  af- 
fected by  the  disturbances  in  the  adjoining  counties, 
-  there  can  be  little  danger  of  disappointment  in  ex- 
pecting that  Waterford  will  experience,  ere  long,  that 
extension  of  trade  and  commerce,  of  which  she  has 
proved  herself  deserving  in  times  of  danger  and  dis- 
tress. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  List  of  the  Mayors,  Bailiffs,  avd  Sheriffs  of  thr 
City  of  Waterford,  from  the  Year  1377  to  1869. 
iiKliisivc. 


MAYORS. 


1377  William  Lumbard 

1378  William  Lumbard 

1379  William  Cliapman 

1380  William  Madan 

1381  Philip  Spell 

1382  Robert  Sweetman 

1383  Robert  Sweetman 

1384  William  Lumbard 

1385  William  Forstall 
138G  Robert  Bruce 
1387  William  Lumbard 
13H8  William  Poer 

1389  AVilliam  Poer 

1390  Milo  Poer 

1391  Walter  Speuce 

1392  William  Cliapman 

1393  John  Rocket 

1394  Jkfilo  l»oer 

1395  William  Forstall 
1390  William  Attameu 

1397  William  Lincolue 

1398  Andrew  Archer 

1399  John  Evnes 

1400  Willian'i  Forstall 

1401  John  Lumbard 

1402  John  Ijundtard 


1403 
1404 
1405 
1400 
1407 
1408 
1409 
1410 
1411 
1412 
1413 
1414 
1415 
141() 
1417 
1418 
1420 
1421 
1422 
1423 
1424 
1425 
142(5 
1427 
1428 
1429 


Nicholas  Liinibavd 
William  Poer 
William  Poer 
Richard  BriKshbonc 
John  Walsh 
John  Lumbard 
Walter  Attamen 
William  PoAver 
John  Roberts 
John  Rocket 
Simon  Wickin.>* 
John  White 
Nicholas  1  lolland 
William  Rus.sell 
AVilliam  liincolne 
John  Lumbard 
Roger  Walsh 
Simon  Wickins 
Thomas  O'Kabrane 
Gilbert  Dvei" 
Jolni  Eyenos 
Thomas  O'Kabraiie 
William  Liiicohic 
Peter  St  roll  o- 

Itobert  Liiicolne 
Peter  Rici' 
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1430  Walter  Attamen 

1431  Peter  Strong 

1432  Gilbert  Dyer 

1433  Foulke  Commerford 

1434  Peter  Strong 

1435  Nicholas  Gough 

1436  John  Corr 

1437  John  White 

1438  Nicholas  Mulgan 

1439  John  Rope 

1440  Thomas  Hull 

1441  Nicholas  Gough 

1442  William  Sattadel 

1443  Nicholas  Mulgan 

1444  Nicholas  Mulgan 

1445  William  Corr 
1146  William  Corr 

1447  John  Rope 

1448  Foulke  Commerford 

1449  William  Lincolne 

1450  WiUiam  White 

1451  Richard  Walsh 

1452  Maurice  Wise 

1453  Patrick  Rope 

1454  John  Madan 

1455  WiUiam  White 

1456  Robert  Butlsr 

1457  John  Madan 

1458  Richard  Walsh 

1459  WiUiam  White 

1460  Laurence  Dobbin 

1461  John  May 

1462  John  Sherlock 

1463  John  Corr 

1464  John  Con- 
He  5  Peter  Strong 


1466  Nicholas  Mulgan 

1467  John  Butler 

1468  John  Mulgan 

1469  James  Rice 

1470  Nicholas  Devereux 

1471  James  Rice 

1472  James  Rice 

1473  John  Corr 

1474  John  Corr 

1475  John  Sherlock 

1476  Peter  Lovet 

1477  James  Rice 
W78  William  Lincolne 

1479  John  Corr 

1480  James  Sherlock 

1481  Maurice  Wise 

1482  John  Butler 

1483  James  Rice 

1484  James  Rice 

1485  Richard  Strong 

1486  James  Rice 

1487  John  Butler 

1488  James  Rice 

1489  Robert  Lumbard 

1490  WiUiam  Lumbard 

1491  Patrick  Rope 

1492  William  Lumbard 

1493  Robert  Butler 

1494  Henry  Pagan 

1495  John  Madan 
From  the  vear  1495  to 
1509,  no  charter.  It  i« 
not  known  what  caused 
this  interruption  the  city 
being  very  loyal,  and  in 
1497,  pursued  Pcrkin. 


Ill  Hi;^ioiiY  or  avatekfokd. 


1510  .John  Madaii 

1511  Jolm  Buller 

1512  iS'icliolas  Madaii 

1513  John  Madan 

1514  James  Butler 

1515  Nicholas  Madan 
151(>  John  Madan 
1517   Patrick  Rope 


1518  JS'  icholas  Madan 

1519  James  Sherlock 

1520  John  Morgan 

1521  Richard  Walsh 
who  was  the  last   that 
governed  the  city  of  Wa- 
terford   without   bailiffs 
or  sheriffs. 


MAYORS.  BAIUFFS. 

1 522  Peter  Walsh  Henry  Walsh,  Patrick  Lumbard 

1523  Nicholas  Wise  Nich.  Morgan,  Wm.  Lincolne 

1524  Nich.  Madan  Nicholas  Strong,  John  Lumbard 

1 525  Jas.  Sherlock  James  White,  Thos.  Lumbard 
1 52()  John  Morgan  Will.  Lincolne,  John  Lumbard 
L527  Nicliolas  Wise  Robert  Sherlock,  Peter  Sherlock 
1 52«S  Patrick  Walsh  Nich.  Walsh,  James  Devereux 
1529  Jas.  Sherlock  John  Sherlock,  Thos.  Lumbard 
153()  John  Morgan  Will.  Lincolne,  Ewd.  Sherlock 

1531  Nicholas  Wise  James  Wise,  Thomas  Sherlock 

1 532  Patrick  Walsh  Robert  Strong,  James  Walsh 

1533  William  Wise  James  Sherlock,  Peter  Dobbyn 

1534  Jas.  Sherlock     James  Walsh,  James  Sherlock 

1 535  Wm.  Lincolne  Peter  Dobbyn,  Thos.  Lumbard 
153(5  John  Morgan     Tho.  Woodlock,  David  Bayley 
1537  Ths.  Lumbard  John  Butler,  Nicholas  Madan 
153S  Ewd.  Sherlock  John  Butler,  Ewd.  Sherlock 

1539  James  Walsh  James  Sherlock,  David  Bayley 

1540  William  Wise  James  Woodlock,  Nicholas  Lee 

1541  Peter  Dobbyn  Robert  Strong,  Robert  Walsh 

1542  James  White  Nicliolas  Lee,  Thomas  Grant 

1543  Wm.  Lincolne  Robert  Walsh,  William  Morgan 

1 544  Ewd.  Sherlock  Maurice  Wise,  Henry  Walsh 

1545  l^hs.  Lumbard  Nicholas  Lee,  David  Bayley 

1 54(1  Peter  Dobbyn    Thos.  Grant,  William  Lumbard 
1547  James  Walsh     Thomas  Wise,  William  Wise 
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MAYORS.  BAlLIFFt^. 

1548  James  Madan    Maurice  Wise,  Nicholas  Le-e 

1549  Tho.  Sherlock    James  Woodlock,  James  Grant 

1550  Walter  Coltie     Thomas  Wise,  John  Sherlock 

1551  David  Walsh     James  Woodlock,  James  Walsh 

1552  Peter  Dobbyn    Peter  Strong,  Jolm  Wise 

1553  James  Dobbyn  John  Neal,  Peter  Walsh 

1554  Maurice  Wise    Pet^r  Aylward,  John  Sherlock 

1555  Robert  Walsh    John  Wise,  Paul  Luinbard 

1556  Henry  Walsh     Peter  Walsh,  John  Walsh 

1557  Peter  Dobbyn    John  Neal,  James  Grant 

1558  Maurice  Wise    Jas.  Lumbard,  PI.  Commerford 

1559  John  Sherlock   Nich.  Lumbard,  Rich.  Lickcr 

1560  Peter  Strong      James  Lumbard,  James  Grant 

1561  John  Wise         James  Walsh,  Paul  Lumbard 

1562  James  Walsh     John  Walsh  Patrick  Dobbyn 

1563  Henry  Wise       Nich.  Lumbard,  James  Madan 

1564  Peter  Walsh     James  Butler,  James  Sherlock 

1565  John  Neal  John  Madan,  Peter  Sherlock 

1566  Peter  Aylward  George  Wise,  Nich.  Lumbard 

1567  Patk.  Dobbyn    Jas.  Lumbard,  PL  Commerford 

1568  Nich.  Lumbard  Jas.  Sherlock,  John  Sherlock 

1569  Peter  Walsh      James  Butler,  John  Lumbard 

1570  P.  Commerford  Pt.  Sherlock,  Nic.  Commerford 

1571  George  Wise      Thomas  Wise,  James  Lincolne 

1572  John  Madan       Rich.  Strong,  Pat.  Commerford 

1573  John  Madan      Rich.  Strong,  Pat.  Commerford 

1574  James  Walsh     Rob*  Walsh,  Pat.  Commerford 

1575  James  Butler     Richard  Strong,  Nicholas  Leo 

1576  Peter  Sherlock  Edward  Walsh,  John  Leonard 

1577  Peter  Aylward  Jas.  Lumbard,  Pat  Commerford 

1578  Sir  Pk.  Walsh   Robert  Walsh,  Thomas  Wise 

1579  Patk.  Dobbyn    Jn.  Leonard,  Nich,  Commerford 

1580  Jaew  Bherlock     Nich.  Lee,  Alexander  Briver 

icoi  1  T>-  1.    ox«         f  Nich.  Commerford,   Edward 

1581  j  RiQh.  Strong  |     Commerford. 
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MAYORS.  SHERIFFS. 

1582  Nicholas  Lee     Rob.  Walsh,  Balthaz.  Woodlock 

1583  James  Madan    Nicholas  Wise,  John  Lynch 

1584  John  Leonard    John  Walsh,  Patrick  Morgan 

1585  N.  Commerford  Alex.  Briver,  Nicholas  Walsh 

1586  James  Wise       Patrick  Morgan,  John  Tew 

1587  Alex.  Briver      Will.  Lumbard,  Pat.  Liunbard 

1588  Richard  Strong  John  Walsh,  John  Tew 

1589  Patk.  Dobbyn    WiU.  Lincolne,  Paul  Sherlock 

1590  Jas.  Sherlock     Nicholas  Wise,  James  Madan 

1591  John  Leonard    Balthaz.  Woodlock,  Tho.  White 

1592  Nic.  Aylward     Nicholas  Wise,  Paul  Strong 

1593  Patk.  Morgan    Tho.  Wise,  Geo.  Commerfonl 

1594  Paul  Sherlock   Rich.  Madan,  Geo.  Commerford 

1595  James  White     Rich.  Madan,  Geo.  Commerford 

1596  Tho.  Wadding  Robert  Walsh,  John  Lumbard 

1597  Paul  Strong       Thomas  Wise,  Thomas  Walsh 

1598  Thomas  White  Ja.  Lumbard,  John  Commerford 

1599  Richard  Madan  James  Sherlock,  Will.  Barron 

1600  Sir  Ed.  Gough  G.  Sherlock,  T.  Knaresborough 

1601  Robert  Walsh    Nich.  Madan,  Walter  Sherlock 

1602  Robert  Walsh    David  Walsh,  Michael  Browne 

1603  Jas.  Lumbard    Thomas  White,  John  Sherlock 

1604  Rich.  Madan     Thomas  White,  Paul  Strong 

1605  Thomas  Wise    Nicholas  White,  Paul  Sherlock 

1606  John  Sherlock  Thomas  Dobbyn,  Jas.  Walsh 

1607  Thomas  Strong  Robert  Strong,  Robert  Walsh 

1608  Step.  Leonard    Walter  Sherlock,  Nich.  White 

1609  Step.  Leonard  Walter  Sherlock,  Nich.  White 

1610  James  Levett    James  Briver,  Alex.  Leonard 

1611  Rich.  Wadding  Richard  Butler,  Wm.  Lincolne 

1612  Michael  Brown  Patrick  White,  John  Skiddy 

1613  Robert  Walsh    James  Walsh,  Nicholas  Wise 

1614  Walt.  Sherlock  Jasper  Woodlock,  Pat  Meyler 

1615  Nicholas  White  Jas.  Lumbard,  James  Lumbard 

1616  John  Joy  Zabulon  Berrick,  Wm.  Phillips 
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MAYORS.  SHERIFFS. 

1617  Alex.  BHver     John  Murphy,  Thomas  Burgess 

(From  the  year  1605  to  the  year  1617,  there  was 
no  settled  government,  the  magistrates,  for  re- 
fusing the  oath  of  supremacy  aftd  for  non-con- 

♦  formity,  were  turned  out,  and  sent  prisoners  to 
Cork ;  and  the  corporation  governed  by  sheriffii, 
tin  the  year  1617,  when  their  charter  was  taken 
away,  and  so  continued  during  the  reign  of  king 
James  I.  King  Charles  restored  them  all  their 
privileges,  by  a  new  charter,  which  cost  the 
city  ^3000.  This  charter  arrived  at  Passage, 
July  25th,  1626.) 

1626  Jas.  Woodlock  Rob.  Leonard,  Matt.  Grant 

1627  SirPt  Aylward  Barth.  Lincolne,  Wm.  Lincolne 

1628  John  Sherlock  Paul  Sherlock,  John  Levett 

1629  Wm.  Dobbyn    John  Pagan,  wm.  Cleere 

1630  Robert  Wise      Tho.  White,  James  Lumbard 

1631  James  Walsh    Tho.  Maine,  Pat.  White 

1632  Sir  T.  Sherlock  Nich.  Browne,  And.  Wise 

1633  Sir  Tho  Gough  Christ.  Sherlock,  Nich.  Strong 

1634  Rich.  Strong     Math.  Grant,  Rich.  Nicholas 

1635  John  Skiddy      Wm.  Lincolne,  Ghir.  Lincolne 

1636  Richard  Butler  Fra.  Briver,  Ric.  Fitz  Nicholas 

1637  James  White     John  Levett,  Ric.  Fitz  Nicholas 

1638  Nicholas  Wise  John  Bluet,  Girke  Morgan 

1639  Rob.  Lumbard  Luke  White,  John  Fitzgerald 

1640  Matthew  Grant  Matt.  Porter,  Henry  White 

1641  Francis  Briver  John  Power,  wm.  Woodlock 

1642  Thomas  White  Wm.  English,  Thomas  Walsh 

1643  Redmd.  Gerald  Mich.  Sherlock,  And.  White 

1644  Luke  White       Nich.  Jones,  Laurence  White 

1645  Qart.  Lincolne  Peter  Morgan,  John  Lincolne 

1646  Paul  Wadding  Edw.  Geraldine,  John  Walsh 

1647  John  Bluet        Francis  Butler,  Martin  Gall 
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MATORS.  SHERIFFS. 

1648  Sir  John  Walsh  And.  Morgan,  Bar.  Sherlock 

1649  John  Levett      Nich.  Geraldine,  Js.  Ljnham 

1650  John  Aylward  Math.  Everard,  Bich.  iitzgerald 

(From  1650  to  1656,  the  city  was  governed  by 
Commissioners  appointed  by  Oliver  Gromnell.) 

1656  Geo.  Cawdron    Thomas  Coote,  Edwai^  Smart 

1657  Tho.  Watts       Wm.  Cooper,  Thomas  Waffis 

1658  And.  Bickord    Henry  Seagar,  John  Morris 

1659  John  Houghton  John  Gregory,  John  Bamblet 

1660  Sir  T.  Dancer    Sam.  Brismead,  Sam.  Browne 

1661  Wm.  Halsey      Geo.  Waters,  Bich.  WiUdnson 

1662  Wm.  Bolton      Chr.  Trineman,  Rob.  Tmibridge 

1663  John  Eyeres     Math.  Johnson,  Zach.  Clayton 

1664  Tho.  Christmas  Tho.  Bisooe,  William  DapweU 

1665  Geo.  Deyos       Tho.  Prince,  William  Fuller 
16  66  And.  Bickard    Bich.  Barret,  Nath.  Marriot 

1667  Tho.  Exton  Tho.  Eyres,  Will.  Hurst 

1668  John  Heavens  Tho.  Eyres,  Edward  Stone 

1669  John  Heavens  Bav.  Owens,  Joseph  Osborne 

1670  Will.  Hurst  Fame.  Knowles,  William  Joy 

1671  Tho.  Bolton  Joseph  Ivic,  William  Lamb 

1672  Henry  Aland  Michael  Head,  Bob.  Seay 

1673  Thomas  Coote  Wm.  Dennis,  Bich.  Watridge 

1674  Joseph  Ivie  And.  Lloyd,  Tho.  Hitchings 

1675  Michael  Head  Nath.  Marriot,  Edw.  Collins 

1676  Henry  Seagar  Wm.  Godrick,  John  Bamblet 

1677  Wm.  Cooper  Sam.  Taylor,  Fane.  Barker 

1678  William  Denis  Beiy.  Powel,  Joseph  HopkinB 

1679  Bich.  Seay  Bich.  Mabank,  Tho.  Foulks 

1680  Zach.  Clayton  Henry  Aland,  Will  Smith 

1681  Wm.  Fuller  John  Snow,  Theod  Jones 

1682  Bich.  Mabank  Fat  Moore,  Ben.  Marriot 

1683  Wm.  Fuller  Jonath.  Aland,  Joseph  Bare 

1684  Michael  Head  Edw.  Collins,  Franc.  Barker 
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1685  Wm.  Gtedrick  David  Lloyd,  Francis  Barker 

1686  Wm.  Godrick  Theod.  Jones,  Thomas  Smith 

1687  David  Uwde  John  Winston,  Ben.  Lamb 

1688  Thomas  Wise  Wm.  Dobbyn,  John  Aylward 

1689  Mich.  Porter  Tho.  Lee,  .John  Donnaghow 

(The  mty  surrendered  to  King  William,  July  25, 
1690,  and  the  Protestant  government  restored.) 

1690  David  doyde    Ben.  Bolton,  Ben.  Lamb 

.  1691  David  Lloyde    Sam.  Austin,  Tho.  Evans 

1692  David  Lloyde    Sam.  Austin,  Tho.  Evans 

1693  Frft.  Barker       John  Head,  John  Lamb 

1694  Jos.  Hopkins     Samuel  Frith,  Charles  Hart 

1695  Bic.  Christmas  Charles  Hull,  David  Lewis 

1696  John  Mason      John  Lapp,  William  Weekes 

1697  Sir  John  Mason  John  Lapp,  William  Weekes 

1698  Will  Smith       Wm.  Jones,  James  Eccles 

1699  Tho.  Smith        Caleb  Wade,  Robert  Glen 

1700  John  Head        Charles  Bolton,  Richard  Graves 

1701  Theod.  Jones     Richard  Morris,  Edm.  Feild 

1702  Wm.  Weekes    James  M*Carrol,  Wm.  Morgan 

J703  John  I^^b^^  ]  John  Francis,  Josu.  Cockran 

^704  Wm.  Jonea       Tho.  Aikenhead,  Rob.  Backas 
^705  David  Leiris     Joseph  Price,  Wm.  Carr 
iT'Oe  James  Eccles    John  Moore,  John  Morgan 

IT'OS  David  Lewis  Francis  Barker,  Ben.  Morris 
17^09  Sir  John  Mason  Wm.  Eeles,  Jeremy  Gayot 

17 10  David  Lewis  Tho.  Head,  WilUam  Eeles 

^711  David  Lewis  Jas.  Medlicot,  John  Morris 

IT  X2  John  Mason  Arth.  Taylor,  John  Graves 

^T 13  Fran.  Barker  Arth.  Taylor,  John  Graves. 

Yri4  Sam,  Austin  Arth.  Taylor,  John  Gravea 
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1715  The.  Christmas  Robert  West,  John  Barker 

1716  William  Jones  Joseph  Ivie,  \^illiam  Roche 
1717Tho.Aikenhead  -Arthur  Taylor,  William  Roche 
1718Tho.Aikenhead  William  Barker,  John  Barker 

1719  Ben.  Morris       John  Barker,  William  Roche 

1720  John  Moore       Wm.  Thompson,  Sim.  Newport 

1721  Tho  Aikenhead  Jeremiah  Gayot,  John  Barker 

1722  John  Morris       Joseph  Price,  John  Graves 

1723  Joseph  Ivie       Edward  Weekes,  Robert  Glew 

1724  Wm.  Alcock      Richard  Weekes,  Whl  Weekes 

1725  Tho.  Christmas  Arthur  Taylor,  V  m.  Martin 

1726  Simon  Vashon  Bev.  Usher,  Edward  Harrison 

1727  Sim.  Newport    \\  illiam  Eeles,  John  Barker 

1728  Edw.  Weekes     William  Jones,  Tho.  Roche 

1729  Joseph  Ivie       Stephen  Lapp,  Sam.  Barker 

1730  Henry  Mason    William  Roche,  Tho.  Roche 

1731  Rich.  Weekes    Alex.  Boyde,  William  Alcock 

1732  John  Moore       Henry  Alcock,  William  Moiris 

1733  Wm.  Barker      William  Eeles,  John  Barker 

1734  Henry  Mason    John  Barker,  Joseph  Prince 

1735  Wm.  Morgan    Peter  Vashon,  Wm.  Morgan 

1736  Amb.  Congreve  John  Barker,  \A  illiam  Martin 

1737  Sam.  Barker      Thomas  Alcock,  Fra.  Barker 

1738  Si.  Vashon,  jim  William  Dobbyn,  Corn.  Bolton 

1739  Si.  Vashon,  jun  \*  illiam  Price,  Francis  Barker 

1740  Robert  West     David  Lewis,  George  Backa^ 

1741  Sam.  Barker      George  Backas,  John  Portingal 

1742  Robert  Glen      Phineas  Barret,  Jefiry  Paul 

1743  Con.  Bolton       John  Morris,  Robert  West 

1744  Beverly  Usher  Tho.  Miles,  John  Portingal 

1745  William  Eeles    William  Paul,  John  Price 

1746  Christmas  Paul  George  Backas,  Hans  Wallace 

1747  Fran.  Barker     George  Norrington,  Geo.  Garr 
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1749  WiUiam  Paul     John  PortingaU,  Go.  Wilkinson 

1750  William  Paul     Daniel  Ivie,  John  Lyon 

{John  PortingaU,  John  Price 
(June  21, 1753)  Geo.  Norring^ 
ton  in  the  room  of  Price. 
i753  Will.  Aloock      Francis  Price,  Benj.  Morris 

/r54  Wn.  Morgan   { '^^t^^^S).  ^J^S^ 
^7^£5  Thomas  Miles    Ja.  Hen.  Reynett,  Rob.  Backas 
-^^£6  Sim.  Newport    Francis  Price,  Robert  Backas 
^^  ^7  Henry  Alcock    Samuel  Newport,  Will.  Bates 
i'^^8  Thomas  West    William  Bates,  Francis  Price 
1^  -S9  Ben.  Morris       William  Bates,  Will.  Barker 
17^  «0  Michael  Hobbs  WiUiam  Hobbs,  Will.  Barker 

(Michael  Hobbs  held  to  the  15th  February,  1762t 
when  Cornelius  Bolton,  Mayor,  James  Henry 
Reynett  and  WiUiam  Barker,  Sheriffs,  wejp 
sworn  into  ofl&ce  by  virtue  of  three  peremptory 
mandamuses,  which  issued  out  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  directed  to  the  said  Michael 
Hobbs  for  that  purpose.) 

""  Irta  B*on  }  J"-  H-  Bey-ett.  WiD.  Barker 

J762  Thomas  Miles  WiUiam  Bates,  "WiU.  Barker 

1763  G.  "Wilkinson  Ja.  H.  Keynett,  WiU.  Barker 

1764  WiU.  Alcock  WilUam  Bates,  WiU.  Barker 

1765  John  Lyon  WiUiam  Bates,  WiU.  Barker 

1766  Henry  Alcock  John  Lander,  WiUiam  Baricer 

1767  WiUiam  Price  WiU.  Bates,  WiUiam  Barker 

1768  Wm.  Alcock  WiU.  Bates,  WiUiam  Barker 

1769  Bolton  Lee  WiUiam  Bates,  Thomas  Jones 

1770  Benj.  Morris  Richard  Kearney,  WiU.  Price 
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1771  Franc.  Barker    Sam.  Morgan,  Robert  Lyon 

1772  William  Bates   James  Moore,  Wm.  Alcock,  iun 

1773  William  Hobbs  James  Kearney,  Jolm  AIcock 

1 774  John  Lander     Jaa.  Mpore,  Adam  Rogers,  jun. 

1775  Ja.  H.  Reynett   Rich.  Kearney,  John  AIcock 

1770J.H.R«y„e.*  { ■"ST'ov^HLitefen 

1777  H.  AIcock,  jmi.  Daniel  Ivie,  Thomas  AIcock 

1 778  Sim.  Newport  Thomas  Price,  Samuel  King 

1779  Sam.  Morgan  John  Usher,  Samuel  King 

1 780  Williiam  Paful  Thomas  AIcock,  Samuel  King 

1781  Will.  Aloock  Will.  Barrett,  James  Ramsay 

1 782  Si.  J.  Newport  James  Ramsay,  James  Sempill 

1783  James  Moore  James  Ramsay,  Thomas  Price 

1 784  Will.  Newport  Thomas  Price,  George  Boate 

1785  John  AIcock  John  Burchall,  Sim.  Newport 
178G  Samuel  King  Thomas  Backas,  Wm.  Roache 

1787  Benj.  Morris  Thomas  Backas,  Wm.  Roache 

1788  Will.  Weekes  William  Roache,  John  Denis 

1789  Tho.  AIcock  Tho.  Backas,  Edm.  Stevenson 

1790  Jas.  Ramsay  Tho.  Sargent,  Edm.  Stevenson 

1791  Thomas  Price  Tho.  Backas,  Henry  Sargent 

1792  Sir  Si.  Newport  Tho.  Backas,  Samuel  Boyce 

1793  Thomas  Price  John  Denis,  George  Cottom 

(Thomas  Price  died  in  the  Mayoralty,  17th  Nov., 
1793,  and  James  Moore  was  elected.) 

1794  Ed.  Stevenson    Geo.  Cottom,  Robert  Hunt 

1795  Bn.  Morris,  jun  Thomas  Backas,  Edw.  Briscoe 
I79G  Sim.  Newport    John  Burchall,  Geo.  Cottom 

1797  James  Sempill  John  Burchall,  Con.  L.  Wallace 

1798  vSam.  Boyce  John  Burchall,  Wm.  Kearney 
1790  flames  St»mpill  John  Burchall,  Edw.  V.  Briscoe 
ls()0  }Samu(»l  King  John  Burchall,  Edw.  V.  Briscoe 
1^^>1  f:^am.  Movpran  John  Denis.  Edwiird  Weekes 
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1802  Ja.  H.  Reynett 

1803  Henry  Alcock 

1804  Ja.  H.  Reynett 

1805  James  Moore 

1806  Robert  Lyon 

1807  Wm.  Alcock 

1808  Robert  Lyon 

1809  John  Burchall 

1810  Com.  Bolton 

1811  Jrfin  Denis 

1812  Ja.  H.  Reynett 

1813  Henry  Sargent 

1814  Robert  Lyon 

^815  Henry  Alcock 
^SlQ  Com.  Bolton 
/^17  Sam.  Morgan 
.-^IS  Sir  J.  Newport 
/^J9  James  Hackett 
/  2^Q  Samuel  King 
X  Will.  Murphy 
Bdw.  Weekes 
James  Hackett 
Sir  S.  Newport 


SHBRIFFt'. 

John  Burchall,  James  Hackett 
John  Burchall,  John  Silow 
Henry  Sargent,  Jas.  Itackctt 
Henry  Sargent,  Ja£.  Wallace 
Wm.  Murphy,  Jas.  H.  Reynett 
John  Denis,  James  Burkitt 
Rich.B.Skottowc,  M.  Evelyn 
Jas.  H.  fteyti^tt,  Rob.  Carew 
Will.  Kearney,  Will.  HasBard 
James  Burkitt,  John  Perkins 
James  Hackett,  Will.  Ilassard 
Sir  N.  Skotfcowe,  Wm.  Johnsom 
James  Burkitt,  Henry  Alcock 
(Henry  Alcock  resigned  and 
James  Hackett  was  elected. 
James  Hackett,  Com.  Bolton 
James  Hackett,  John  tjyon 
James  Hackett^  Henry  Alcock 
Henry  Alcock,  Win.  Weekes 
Henry  Alcock,  Henry  Hunt 
Henry  Alcock,  William  Hobbs 
Wm.  Weekes,  Alex.  M.  Alcock 
Wm.  M.  Ardagh,  Richard  Pope 
Samuel  Newport,  John  Harris 
Sam.  Newport,  Mat  Poole,  M.D. 


5  John  Snow 
C  Edward  V*  Briscoe 
^^ving  died  before  29th 
^ept.,  Alderman  Snow 
^eld  the  rod  until  Nov. 
^O,  when,  by  a  mandarnr- 
'^^y  Henry  Hunt  was  el- 
ected and  was  succeeded 
^y  Henry  Alcock, 


MAYORS* 

1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1884 
1835 


Thomas  Carcw 
William  Wcekes^ 
Michael  Evelyn 
Sir  E.  Skottowc 
Henry  Alcock 
Adam  Rogers 
William  Hobbs 
Thomas  McCheane 
Adam  Rogers 
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1836  John  Harris 

1837  Matthew  Poole 

1838  Wm.  M.  Ardagh 


MATORS. 

1839  E.  Hobson 

1840  Simon  Newport 

1841  Thomas  L.  Mackesy 


REFORMED  CORPORATION. 


1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 


Thomas  Meagher 
Thomas  Meaghev 
Sir  Benj.  Morris 
Sir  Benj.  Morris 
Owen  Carroll 
Silvester  Phelan 
James  Kent 
Richard  Cooke 
John  Power 
Michael  Dobbyn 
Thomas  F.  Strange 
Henry  Denny 
John  A.  Blake 
John  A.  Blake 


1857  John  A.  Blake 

1858  John  E.  Feehan 

1859  John  Mackesy 

1860  Thomas  Murphy 

1861  Pierse  Cox 

1862  William  Johnson 

1863  Andrew  Ryan 

1864  John  Lawler 

1865  John  Lawler 

1866  P.  K  Reid  * 

1867  Sir  B.  Morris 

1868  P.  A.  Power 

1869  Cornelius  Redmond 


Capgrnplj  m^  |lnti((iuties. 


%' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  City  of  Waterford. — Its  Topography  and 

Antiquities,  Sfc. 

Watbbford  is  supposed  by  some,  to  have  been  founded 
m  the  year  155,  by  others,  and  with  more  probability, 
in  853.     The  founder  is  said  to  be  Sitiracus,  one  of 
three  brothers,  noble  Easterlings,  who  about,  this  time 
ttrrived  in  Ireland.     The  ancient  name  of  *tlig^  town 
was  Guavr-no/'Grioth,  which  signifies  the  harbc^  of 
the  sun :  the  inhabitants  at  that  time  were  PagM^, 
worshippers  of  the  sun,  and  it  was  in  honour  of  ^eir 
deity,  that  the  town  received  its  primary  appellation. 
There  is  a  tradition  still  preserved,  that  on  days  of 
solemn  worship,  the  people  of  the  town  were  wont  to 
naarch  in  procession  to  a  high  conical  hill,  in  the  ad- 
joining county  of  Kilkenny,  where,  on  its  elevated 
fl^ufrunit,  they  worshipped  and  offered  sacrifice  to  their 
GTod.    The  place  alluded  to  is  now  generally  called 
I*ory  Hill,  hut  at  that  time,  and  even  at  the  present 
^X  it  is  only  known  in  the  Irish  language,  as  Ihe 
Hill  of  the  Sun. 

-Another  name  which  "Waterford  formerly  enjoyed, 

Portlargi,  or  the  port  of  the  thigh,  from  the  sup-^ 

POaed  resemblance  which  the  river  at  this  place  bears 

*^  that  part  of  the  human  body.     In  a  very  ancient 

f^^tory  of  Waterford,  consisting  of  only  a  few  pages 

^   duodecimo,  the  city  is  said  to  have  derived  this 

ti^ine  "from  a  spring  in  the  cellar  of  a  house  where 

ft  Ifr.  Windever  lived,  in  High  Street,  which  was 

called  Portlargi."    There  is  no  attempt  to  explain,  or 

aceouQt  for,  this  very  unsatisfactory  etymology,  which 
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must  therefore  be  left  to  the  conjectures  of  the  curious. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  English,  the  city  has  been 
called  Waterford,  and  here  again  we  have  another 
difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  a  difficulty  which,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases  of  anti- 
quarian research,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  imjx)r- 
tance.  The  name  of  Waterford  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  a  ford  in  the  river, but  to  this  very  simple 
manner  of  accounting  for  the  appellation,  it  is  objected 
that  the  ford  in  the  Suir  is  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  place  where  the  city  is  built.  This  objection, 
however,  may  be  removed  by  deriving  the  name  from 
a  ford  in  John's  river,  which  runs  through  the  town 
into  the  Suir. 

We  shall  add  one  other  conjecture,  which  de8er>'es 
attention  from  its  ingenuity,  as  well  as  from  the  res^ 
pectable  authority  from  which  it  proceeds.  According 
to  this  explication,  the  present  name  is  derived  from 
Vader-fiord,  which  in  the  Norse  language,  signifies  a 
haven  dedicated  to  Vader,  a  Scandinavian  deity.  In 
the  death  song  of  Regner  Lodbrog,  in  the  original 
Norse,  the  word  Vader-fiord  is  mentioned.  This  ode 
was  translated  by  Olaus  Wormius,  in  latin  verse :  his 
latin  for  the  word  is  Vadraesinus,  which  is  Vaders- 
haven.  Part  of  this  ode  is  quoted  in  Mallatt's  North- 
ern Antiquities:  it  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Blair's 
Dissertation,  prefixed  to  Ossian's  Poems.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  city  is  indebted  both  for 
its  existence  and  its  name  to  the  capacious  harbour 
near  which  it  is  situated,  or  to  the  magnificent  river, 
which,  until  it  was  confined  by  the  quay,  flowed  close 
to  the  foundation  of  the  walls. 

The  Ostmen  who  founded  Waterford,  induced  to 
do  so  probably  by  the  convenience  of  the  situation 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  were  obliged  to  protect- 
their  newly  acquired  dominion  from  the  voilence  and 
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tjnvy  of  the  native  inhabitants,  and  for  this  purpose 
very  soon  encompassed  it  with  walls  and  ditches. 
.They  appear  to  have  had  four  stations  for  their  fleets 
on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  to  which  they  gave  Norse 
names.      These  were   celebrated  fiords   or   havens, 
namely,  Vader-fiord  (Waterford),  Wessfiord  or  West- 
haven  (Wexford),  Strangfiord  (Strangford  Bay),  and 
Carlinfiord  or  Carlinshaven  (Carlingford).  As  to  Dub- 
lin, the  bay  was  too  wide  and  unsheltered,  to  be  classed 
^8  a  ford  or  haven.     According  to  the  earliest  ac- 
.<H)unts,  Waterford  occupied  a  triangular  space,  having 
fortified  castles  at  the  angles.     There  is  only  one  of 
these  castles,  a  circular  building,  situated  on  the  quay, 
perfectly  plain  in  its  appearance,  which  still  exists 
^J^  good  preservation :  it  is  called  Reginald's  Tower, 
from  the  name  of  its  founder,  by  whom  it  was  erected 
^^  iO03.     In  some  ancient  documents,  this  place  is 
*^^ed  Dondory,   Reynold's   Tower,   and    the   Ring 
iowr^r ;  the  last  is  a  corruption  of  the  original  name, 
^ginald's  Tower,  of  which  a  print  is  annexed,  is  the 
Widest  castle  in  Ireland. 

Tile  history  of  this  remnant  of  antiquity  is  thus 
oriofly  summed  up,  on  the  tablet  aJB&xed  over  the 
^^tx^nce  in  1818  :— 

'"'  In  the  year  1003,  this  Tower  was  erected  by  Regi- 
^l<i  the  Dane — in  1171,  was  held  as  a  Fortress  by 
StroTigbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke — in  1463,  by  statute 
•^d  of  Edw.  the  4th,  a  Mint  was  established  here — in 
^^19,  it  was  re-edified  in  its  original  form,  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  Police  Establishment,  by  the  cor- 
porate body  of  the  city  of  Waterford." 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Newport,  Bart.  Mayor. 

Henry  Alcock,      |  gj^^^-g.^ 
William  Weekes,  J 
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fie^nanld'fl  Tower,  as  appears  by  the  foregwng 
inscription,  has  been  used  for  many  and  variouB  pur- 
poses: originally  a  fortification,  mounted  with  cannon, 
it  was  afterwards  used  as  a  prison,  a  royal  mint^  a 
depository  of  public  stores,  and,  more  recently,  a  place 
of  confinement,  and  a  watch-house.  Under  the  name 
of  Dondory,  it  was  constituted  a  royal  mint^  and  is 
thus  represented  in  several  statutes* 


It  may  be  permitted  here  to  ofier  a  few  obsenrations 
on  the  subject  of  the  Coinage  of  Waterford, 

That  the  Danish  kings  coined  money  in  Ireland  is 
now  past  all  manner  of  doubt.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
kings  in  England  had  a  mint  in  almost  every  town  of 
their  respective  kingdoms.  Whether  the  monarch  of 
Ireland  only,  or  each  petty  king  in  his  province  or 
territory,  assumed  the  power  of  striking  money,  does 
not  clearly  appear;  but  we  may  well  suppose  tiiat 
each  prince  in  his  kingdom,  in  imitation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  in  England,  struck  money  of  his  own- 
Simon,  in  his  admirable  Essay  on  Coins,  gives  a 
description  of  a  well-preserved  siver  coin  of  AnlaC 
which  was  in  his  possession ;  he  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was  ANLAF,  one  of  the  Danish  kings  of  Waterford* 
for  so  he  read  the  word  wadter.  which  was  on  the 
reverse ;  it  weighed  17  J  grains. 

We  are  informed,  that  at  a  very  early  period,  when 
the  communication  between  different  parts  of  the 
country  was  extremely  imperfect,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  establish  mints  in  various  other  places  besides 
the  chief  town  or  city,  for  supplying  the  neighbouring 
districts  with  money  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and 
commerce.  In  the  Wardrobe  account  of  the  28th  year 
of  Edward  I.  may  be  seen  a  variety  of  charges  for 
the  expense  of  carrying  money  from  one  puu^  to 


RegirialcCa  Tower. 
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^iiotlier;  it  was  always  conveyed  on  horseback,  in 
'baskets  or  panniers,  and  accompanied  by  a  guard ; 
According  as  the  communication  was   opened  and 
^came  more  easy  between  distant  places,  the  sub- 
ordinate mints  gradually  sunk  into  disuse,  and  one 
in  the  metropolis  was  ultimately  foimd  to  be  s^fScienjt 
for  the  supply  of  the  whole  kingdom.  * 

The   earliest  coins  of  Waterford,  which   beyond 
^oubt  are  known  to  exist,  are  those  of  John,  who, 
while  he  was  Lord  of  Ireland,  enacted  laws,  granted 
charters  and  coined  money, — "  Johannes  filius  regis, 
de  dono  patris  dominus  Hiberniae,  venit  in  Hiberniam 
^^no  aBtatis  suas  duodecimo."     Of  his  money  struck 
^ei^,  ve  have  still  preserved  silver  halfpennies,  having 
^^   one  side  his  head  full-faced,  with  a  diadem,  or 
^^own  of  five  pearls,  and  this  inscription,  iohannes. 
'^^^x^.  (Johannes  Dominus) — on  the  reverse  a  double 
^^*^S8,  with  a  pellet  or  annulet  in  each  quarter,  and 
^^^  inscription,  the  minter  s  name  with  that  of  the 
%  wiLHELM.  ON.  WA. — ALEXAND.  ON.  WA.  for  Watcrford. 
^8e  halfpennies  weigh  from  10  to  10^  grains,  and 
i^earing  have  lost  from  half  a  grain  to  one  grain 
'fcheir  original  weight. 

VVhen  King  John  ascended  the  throne  of  England, 

^tered  the  stamp  of  his  Irish  moneys,  and  ordered 

^3n  to  be  coined  in  IVeland  of  the  same  weight  and 

^^^^ness  as  those  of  England.    On  his  second  visit  to 

v^^^  country,  in  the  year  1211,  he  caused  pennies, 

^lipennies,  and  farthings,  to  be  coined  of  the  same 

^^^^dard  as  the  coin  of  England,  which  were  to  pass 

^'^^ally  current  in  both  countries.    He  is  represented 

Y^   these  pennies  and  halfpennies  in  a  triangle,  with 

Y^^^  head  full-faced,  crowned  with  a  crown  fleurie,  and 

^^Iding  in  his  right  hand  a  sceptre  with  a  cross 

^^Urie,  and  having  on  the  left  side  a  rose  of  fOiir 

^^aves,  with  this  inscription, 1-  iohannes.  rex.— 
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reverse  in  a  similar  triangle,  a  crescent  and  a  blazing 
star,  with  three  smaller  stars  in  the  angles,  each  point 
of  the  triangle  terminating  in  a  cross  patee,  and  the 

like  cross  on  each  side  above  the  legend 1-  wilheui. 

ON.  WA.  The  halfpennies  are  like  the  pennies,  but 
instead  of  the  blazing  star,  have  a  cross  with  the 
crescent ;  the  farthings  have  likewise,  on  one  side, 
his  head  full-faced  with  a  crown  fleurie,  within  a  tri- 
angle, but  want  the  sceptre  and  the  rose,  and  have  a 
small  star  in  each  angle ;  reverse,  the  blazing  star  in 
a  triangle.  These  pennies  weigh  from  20  to  21} 
grains,  the  halfpennies  from  10  to  lOf  grains. 

Edward  I.  is  the  next  king  who  is  known  to  have 
coined  money  in  this  city ;  his  pennies  and  half- 
pennies have  the  sovereign's  head  in  a  triangle,  ftdl- 
faced,  and  crowned  with  a  crown  fleurie,  but  want  the 
sceptre,  which  from  this  time  is  not  seen  on  the  Irish 

coins ;  they  may  bear  this  inscription 1-  edw.  r,  aHq. 

DNS.  HYB. — reverse,  the  cross  and  three  pellets  in  each 
quarter,  and  round  it  civitas  waterford.  The  beat 
preserved  of  these  pennies  weigh  22  grains,  the  half- 
pennies 10  to  10  J  grains. 

With  respect  to  Edward  11.  it  does  not  appear  from 
history,  that  he  coined  any  money  in  Ireland.  The 
pennies  supposed  to  be  of  this  reign,  have  the  kinff^B 
head  crowned  in  a  triangle,  with  two  dots  under  the 
neck,  and  this  inscription — row.  r.  angl.  uns  hyb. — 
reverse,  the  cross  with  three  pellets  in  each  quarter, 
and  CIVITAS  waterford — they  weigh  full  22  grains. 

The  next  king  who  coined  in  Waterford  was  Henry 
VI.  During  his  reign,  many  parliamentary  regula- 
tions were  made  in  Ireland  relating  to  money;  bvt 
most  of  these  acts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  three  former 
reigns,  are  lost  or  destroyed.  His  Waterford  money 
has  on  one  side,  an  escutcheon  divided  by  a  eroes 
poihm6td  into  four  quarters,  viz.  1  and  4,  France ; 
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2  and  3,  England ;  with  this  inscription — henricvs, 

Bi.  GRATIA.  REX. — and  on  the  reverse,  three  open  crowns 

in  pale  on  the  like  cross^  inscribed  ciyitas  -  waterford. 

It  is  difficidt  to  ascertain  whether  these  coins  were 

struck  before  the  year  1460,  or  subsequently  to  1470 

during  the  short  time   this  prince  had  reassumed 

the  crown ;  but  by  the  letter  h,  which  is  on  all  the 

pieces  with  the  three  crowns,  one  might  be  induced 

io  believe  that  they  were  coined  during  that  short 

period,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  distinguishing  mark  from 

tlxose  of  Edward  IV.  struck  before  that  time.    These 

j>£«ces  weigh  from  24  to  29  grains  each :  their  original 

ight  is  supposed  to  have  been  30  grains ;  and  they 

re  probably  intended  for  three-penny  pieces  though 

tt^>"*  worth  above  two  pence. 

lEdward  IV.  appears  to  have  been  the  last  king 
tfca.^t  coined  in  the  city  of  Waterford.    We  have  more 
recsords  concerning    his    money  struck  in  Ireland, 
tTa.a.n  we  can  find  in  either  of  the  preceding  or  subse- 
qo.ent  reigns.     In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  di- 
rected that  coin  should  be  struck  within  the  castles 
of  Dubhn  and  Trim,  and  the  town  of  Galway,  and 
diis  direction  was  subsequently  extended,  by  act  of 
^rliament,  to  the  cities  of  Waterford  and  Limerick. 
An  extract  from  the  said  act  is  given  in  the  historical 
part  of  this  work.  The  Waterford  mint  is  also  noticed 
in  an  act  for  regulating  the  coinage,  passed  in  parlia- 
ment held  in  Dublin,  in  the  seventh  year  of  this  reign. 
By  an  act  passed  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  same 
^gn,  all  the  mints  in  Ireland  were  abolished,  except 
those  of  Dublin,  Drogheda  and  Waterford. 

Before  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  and  during  the 
Commonwealth  and  Crqmweirs  government  no  money 
^M  coined  for  the  pwfcicular  use  of  Ireland ;  but 
many  persons  in  Dublin,  and  other  cities  and  towns, 
ifl  order  to  supj)ly  the  great  scarcity  of  small  change, 
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coined  copper  tokens,  with  their  names  and  places  of 
abode  stamped  on  them,  whereby  they  obliged  them- 
selves to  make  them  good.  All  those  tokens  are  made 
of  brass  or  copper ;  and  like  so  many  promissory 
notes,  were  passed  for  one  penny  each,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  amongst  the  customers  of  those  who 
issued  them,  whose  names,  together  with  the  va- 
lue I'',  and  their  coat  of  arms,  sign  or  cipher,  were 
imprinted  on  their  respective  pieces:  which  expe- 
dient was  often  put  in  practice  in  the  subsequent 
reigns. 

To  give  a  minute  description  of  such  of  those  coins 
as  belong  to  the  city  of  Waterford,  would  be  super- 
fluous and  uninteresting;  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  circumstances  imder  which  they  were 
coined,  we  cannot  expect  to  meet  with  regularity  as 
to  size  and  weight,  nor  any  thing  worthy  of  notice  as 
to  execution ;  generally  speaking,  they  are  indeed 
rude  pieces  of  workmanship,  and  must  be  classed 
below  mediocrity. 

Of  those  issued  by  the  corporation  we  have  still 
preserved  some,  having  the  arms  of  the  city,  with  the 
words  CITY  OF  WATERFORD,  an  the  date  1658,  on  one 
side ;  on  the  other,  a  tower,  (by  some  thought  to  be 
a  representation  of  Reginald's  tower,)  and  me  words 
ANDREW  RicKARDs,  MAYOR.  Othcrs,  dated  in  1656,  have 
a  similar  inscription  for  the  city,  and  the  name  of 
John  Heaven,  Mayor.  Others  have  three  gallies  on 
one  side,  and  a  tower,  (probably  one  of  the  city-gates) 
on  the  other ;  the  inscription,  corporation  op  watbr- 
FORD,  begins  at  one  side,  is  continued  to,  and  ends  on 
the  other. 

Those  which  were  issued  by  traders,  are  similar 
in  many  respects ;  the  inscription  on  some  extends 
to  both  sides,  as  on  the  last  described,  for 
ample — david  owen  of  waterford  :  on  the  side 
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his    name  is  a  deyice  resembling  wings;    on 
io 
ib.^  other   D  ♦  0  which  means  one  penny,   David 

71 
(y^iw^en,  1671, 

The  Mining  Company  at  Bonmahon,  have  at  pre- 
sexxt  in  circidation,  a  large  amount  of  penny  coins 
lastde  of  leather. 


St.  Martin's  Castle,  which  was  situated   at  the 

''^^kstem  angle  of  the  city  walls,  is  partly  preserved 

\^y     being  connected  with  a  private  dwelling,  long 

own  as  the  Castle.    Tiirgesius's  castle,  which  stood 

the  comer  of  Barron-strand  street,  is  entirely 

^^xmoved,  so  that  its  exact  site  is  now  imknown. 

^Besides  these  castles  originally  connected  with  the 
^^^»^**iifications  of  the  city,  there  were  other  towers  and 
Pl^^cjes  of  strength,  erected  at  the  gates  to  protect 
*'"^xn,  and  in  some  cases,  built  to  perpetuate  the  names 
^^  I^rivate  individuals. 

These  castles  and  towers  are  supposed  to  have 

*^^^^»  at  least  twenty  in  number ;  the  very  names  of 

^i^ich  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  forgotten.    Colbeck 

^"fcx^eet  derives  its  name  from  a  gate  and  castle  so 

^^^iled,  which  opened  into  the  church-yard  of  the 

^^^tliedral :  the  entrance  at  this  place  was  intended 

^^  ^  private  way  to  the  bishop's  residence  and  to  the 

ctxxixch,  and  from  its  contiguity  to  the  abbey,  was 

^^Hed  St.  Catherine's  gate.     Here  was  the  chamber 

^^  Oreen  Cloth,  or  the  chamber  of  Waterford,  some 

*^^^^e  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  refactory  citi- 

^^^s,  when  the  mayor  was  in  the  habit  of  exercising 

^B  ample  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  charter.     In 

^^ter's  Street  were  two   castles,  called  aft^r  their 
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founders,  Magnus  and  Tor,  sons  of  Turgesius.  Arun- 
del's castle  occupied  the  present  square  of  that  name : 
here  was  also  a  college  of  the  Jesuits,  but  no  iauces 
of  these  buildings  are  now  visible,  witlji  the  exception 
of  a  small  part  of  the  ruins  of  the  Jesuits'  college, 
which  may  still  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  tower 
of  the  Blackfriars. 

Some  years  ago,  there  were  several  Danish  semi- 
lunar towers  on  the  walls  of  Waterford ;  but  all  have 
now  disappeared. 

The  -^glo-Normans  soon  covered  the  district 
called  the  rale,  with  castles ;  but  their  castles  were 
all  quadrangular. 

The  abbeys  and  priories  in  this  city  were  four  in 
number,  the  abbey  of  St.  Catherine,  the  priory  of  St. 
John,  St.  Saviour's,  and  the  Franciscan  monastery. 
The  priory  of  St.  Catherine  was  considered  the  most 
ancient  religious  house  in  Ireland :  it  was  founded 
by  the  Ostmen,  for  Agustinian  canons  of  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Victor,  but  at  what  period  is  not  exactly 
known.  That  it  was  built  and  endowed  previous  to 
the  year  1000,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  following 
circumstance.  A  dispute  having  arisen  in  the  year 
1381,  respecting  ten  acres  of  land,  then  in  the  poa- 
session  of  the  abbey,  it  was  proved  that  the  grant  of 
this  land  had  been  made  prior  to  the  statute  of  Mort- 
main, which  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  force  at  least 
sixty  years  before  the  Norman  conquest.  This  abbey 
was  endowed  by  Elias  Fitz  Norman,  in  the  year  121Q» 
and  in  the  following  year.  Pope  Innocent  the  Third 
took  it  under  his  special  protection,  and  confirmed  to 
the  prior  and  canons  all  their  possessions,  which  he 
mentions  by  name.  At  the  time  of  the  suppression 
of  this  monastery,  Edward  Peer,  who  was  the  last 
prior,  was  possessed  of  extensive  and  valuable  estates, 
besides  tithes  and    advowsons,  all  of  which  were 
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granted  to  Elizabeth  Butler,  otherwise  Sherlock,  for 
a  term  of  twenty-one  years.    This  abbey  was  situated 
to  the  south-west  of  the  city,  adjoining  Lumbard's 
Marsh,  and  from  the  grant  of  Pope  Innocent  the 
Third,  dated  14th  of  May,  1211,  it  appears  that  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood  was  then  an  island.     A 
great  part  of  the  building  remained  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation, until  a  few  years  since,  when  a  part  was 
demoUshed,  to  open  a  way  to  a  bridge  then  built  over 
John's  river. 

The  Priory  of  St.  John  tJie  Evangelist  was  founded 
bj  John,  Earl  of  Morton,  who  arrived  in  Waterford 
in  the  year  1185,  and  established  this  house  in  the 
sorbubs  of  the  city,  for  monks  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Benedict.     In  the  Charter,  by  which  certain  lands 
^ere  confirmed  to  this  Abbey,  the  foimder  called  it 
iis  ahns-house,  and  made  it  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Bath.    This  house  received 
many  grants  and  charters  from  the  English  monarchs 
^^d  was  found  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  in 
P^ssfjssion  of  v£ist  estates :  the  court  baron  within 
the  bounds  of  the  parish  of  St.  John  was  also  attached 
*9  ^l^is  Abbey.     Some  time  before  the  final  suppres- 
sion of  this  Monastery,  there  was  found  living  in  it 
^^©  regular  monk,  with  four  sisters  and  three  bro- 
wiers,  commonly  called  the  Brethern  and  Sisters  of 
^t,  Leonard ;  they  were  removed  to  the  other  houses 
^^d  this  Priory  was  at  length  entirely  forsaken. 

The  order  of  Henry  VIII.  for  the  suppression  of 
Monasteries  was  not  carried  into  effect  in  the  case  of 
this  Abbey,  which  retained  its  possessions  until  the 
^Heteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  at  which 
tinie  the  Priory,  with  the  lands  of  Krydane,  Bally- 
Baabin,  and  Lyssent,  together  with  the  rectories  of 
Rathmoylan  and  KiUea,  the  advowsons  and  presen- 
tations of  the  vicarages  and  the  tithes  of  every  kind 
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of  Kilcop,  Ballygarron,  Ballytruckle  and  Lombard's 
land,  together  with  sundry  other  possessions,  were 
granted  to  William  Wyse,  Esq.  and  his  heirs  male, 
at  the  annual  rent  of  a  Knight's  fee.  Some  of  this 
property  is  still  in  the  possession  of  this  ancient 
family — ^now  represented  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
Wyse,  Esq. — ^but  there  are  no  traces  or  records  which 
can  assist  in  discovering  the  situation  of  the  Abbey. 

Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  called  Friars  Preach- 
ers, being  the  first  of  the  Mendicant  order,  were 
introduced  into  this  city  in  the  year  1226. 

The  citizens  having  determined  to  erect  a  monas- 
tery for  their  use,  applied  to  King  Henry  III.  who 
granted  his  royal  approbation  that  their  intended 
house  should  be  built  on  a  waste  piece  of  groimd  ad- 
joining Arundel's  castle,  on  which  stood  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  tower. 

The  Order  quickly  flourished  here,  and  received  a 
portion  of  an  annual  allowance  granted  to  the  Dom- 
inican Friars,  established  in  all  the  principal  towns. 
King  Henry  IV.  was  also  a  benefactor  to  the  Domini- 
cans of  Waterford.  This  monastery  was  surrendered 
on  the  2nd  of  April,  1541,  at  which  time  it  contained 
within  its  site,  a  church,  chancel  and  belfiy,  a  chapel 
called  our  Lady's  chapel,  a  cemetery,  close,  dormitory, 
chapter-house,  library  and  hall,  and  two  cellars  be- 
neath the  same,  a  kitchen,  store  and  bake-house,  a 
chamber  called  the  little  hall,  with  two  cellars  beneath 
it,  a  chamber  called  the  Doctor  s  chamber  and  cellar 
adjoining  the  same,  a  chamber  called  the  Baron's 
hall,  with  three  cellars  beneath  the  same,  three  small 
gardens,  two  small  chambers,  with  two  small  cellars 
beneath  them.  The  building  was  then  in  a  ruinous 
state,  and  considered  of  no  value.    It  was  afterwards 

5 ranted,  together  vnth  sundry  parcels  of  land,  to 
ames  Whit<\  in  capit<\  for  ever,  at  the  annual  rent 
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of  four  shillings  Irish  money. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ryland,  in  his  history,  published  in 

1824,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  antiquities 

^d  old  buildings  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  a  few 

changes  have  since  taken  place  which  we  have  noticed 

ill  their  proper  places. 

The  number  of  distinct  buildings  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  this  monastery,  independent  of  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  ancient  maps,  would  be  sufficient 
to  prove  the  great  extent  of  the  original  establish- 
ment.   The  former  is  only  in  part  preserved :  the 
entrance  is  through  an  ancient  door  way,  highly  or- 
namented with  cut  stone  rope  mouldings,  over  which 
^  a  spacious  window.     A  curious  circumstance  con- 
JJocted  with  an  inscription  over  the  entrance  may  be 
Mentioned  here.   Smith's  history  of  Waterford,  states, 
" orex  the  door  are  those  letters,  P.  B.  E.  D.  I.  F.  I.  E.  D." 
This  is  sufficiently  perplexing,  and  no  explanation  or 
conjecture  is  oflFered.     Having  had  the  stone  cleaned, 
*  younger,  or  perhaps  a  sharper  eye  may  clearly  per- 
^^^^e  that  the  first  letter  is  an  R — and  the  inscription 
^erefore   signifies.    Re-edified. — (Date    illegible.) — 
J- here  are  no  stops  after  the  letters,  as  Dr.  Smith  has 
^presented  them. 

The  interior  apartments,  two  in  number,  are  low 

*^d  gloomy,  each  having  a  vaulted  roof,  formed  by 

P^oined  arches,  terminating  in  acute  angles,  the  bases 

^*  the  arches  spring  from  large  unomamented  stones 

^liieh  project  from  the  wall.     The  belfry  is  a  lofty 

^^are  tower,  having  a  flight  of  steps  within  the 

^^"^sy  walls,  leading  to  the  summit,  where  four  bells 

y^ere  formerly  suspended.     The  view  from  this  place 

^  commanding,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  ancient 

portion  of  the  town  :  a  small  part  of  the  ruins  of  the 

Jesuits'  college  in  Arundel  Square  is  here  distinctly 

visible. 
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The  burying  ground  was  very  extensive ;  it  lay  to 
the  south-west  of  the  building,  where  its  locality  has 
been  distinctly  traced,  by  the  bones  and  remnants  of 
mortality,  which  appear  in  immense  quantities  on  the 
most  superficial  removal  of  the  soil. 

Franciscan  Friary. 

The  ancient  building  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
Hospital  and  the  French  Church  are  now  situated, 
was  formerly  a  Monastery  of  Franciscans  or  Qrej 
Friars,  founded  in  the  year  1240,  by  Sir  Hugh  Pur- 
ceU.  The  Franciscans,  Grey  Friars,  or  Friars  Minors 
as  they  were  commonly  called,  were  divided  into  tluree 
classes,  of  which  the  first,  or  the  Conventuals,  were 
established  in  this  Friary. 

Soon  after  the  foundation  of  this  Monastery,  King 
Henry  III.  granted  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  sterling 
payable  annually  on  the  feast  of  AU  Saints,  to  pur- 
chase tunics  for  the  Friars  Minors  of  Waterford, 
Dublin,  Cork,  Athlone  and  Kilkenny.  Encouraged 
and  endowed  by  succeeding  monarchs,  particularly 
by  Edward  I.  the  Franciscan  Friary  of  Waterford 
flourished  for  many  years,  and  at  the  time  of  the  sur- 
render, 2d  April,  1539,  was  found  to  contain  the  fol- 
lowing buildings :  a  church  and  steeple,  recently  used 
as  a  French  Church,  a  cemetery,  over  which  the 
present  Holy  Ghost  Hospital  is  built,  a  hall,  six 
chambers,  a  kitchen,  two  stables,  a  bake-house  and 
four  cellars.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  venerable 
pile  yet  survives  the  assaults  of  time  and  the  still 
more  dangerous  encroachments  of  man ;  but  it  has 
lately  been  so  much  neglected,  that  the  remnants  of 
antiquity  contained  in  it  are  nearly  concealed  by  the 
falling  ruins. 

The  exterior  of  this  building  is  disfigured  by  a 
iihabby  modern  front,  built  against  the  ancient  wall* 
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which  entirely  destroys  the  antique  appearance  and 
gives  the  idea  of  a  wretched  dwelling-hotise. 

On  passing  a  ruinous  gateway  the  ancient  en- 
trance appears — a  low  gothic  archway,  of  cut  stone, 
without  any  particular  ornament.     Within  appears 
the  church,  built  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  having 
over  the  intersection,  a  lofty  square  tower,  raised 
upon  beautifully  turned  groined  arches :  the  ogives 
of  the  arches,  which  are  accurately  cut  and  highly 
ornamented,  spring  from  projecting  stones  at  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  unite  together  in 
the  crown  of  the  arch,  at  very  acute  angles. 

Near  the  entrance  is  the  body  of  the  church,  be- 
yond the  tower  is  the  chancel ;  the  transepts  were 
Appropriated  to  apartments  for  the  officiating  priests. 
The  chancel,  some  time  ago  used  as  the  French  Church 
is  now  unroofed.     The  eastern  window,  neatly  orna- 
mented with  carved  stone  moulding,  is  composed  of 
^roe  gothic   openings;  underneath  was   the   high 
altar.    The  body  of  the  church — ^anciently  a  spacious 
building,  the  roof  supported  by  transverse  arches  of 
hewn  stone,  and  terminated  by  a  magnificent  gothic 
Mt3;h,  over  which  the  tower  or  steeple  was  built — ^is 
BOW  deprived  of  all  its  beauty  by  the  clumsy  contri- 
vance of  comparatively  modern  architects,  who  have 
tiux)wn  a  floor  across  the  entire  building  at  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground,  by  which 
t^©  upper  part  of  the  church  and  cemetery  are  cut 
^  <^  and  converted  into  apartments  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Hospital. 

The  antiquary  and  the  grave  digger  will  now  alone 
venture  into  this  gloomy  place,  where  however  there 
*re  some  monuments,  which  deserve  examination. 

The  most  ancient,  which  could  be  deciphered,  is  a 
*^  and  very  narrow  tombstone,  formerly  stood  at 
^i  foot  of  the  great  idtar :   the  centre  is  highly 
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decorated  with  coats  of  arms  and  emblematical  figures, 
in  high  relief.    Around  the  stone  is  this  inscription : 

IQtc  jacrt  IQoneftiflRme.  Jsmt.  finlin.  flfiust 
l/umbarH.  Quondam  toot.  CMDsrti  SSalffF— Hie 
Betobris.  AAODOI.  1570 :  et  AAo.  Ctotts  fUf  76. 
CVl9.  A  IB   ET'b. 

Nearly  under  the  tower  is  a  highly  laboured 
monument,  on  which  the  traces  of  two  figures  are 
discernible,  with  this  inscription : 

)^tc  jocnU  Sofianiuf  Ztlio,  filtns 

quoimam  ctbts  cibitatts  f&BUttr&rli.  qui  obtit  1597 
ejus  vaox 1599 

In  the  chancel  is  the  tomb  of  John  Skidy,  who  was 
mayor  of  Waterford  in  1635 :  the  inscription  is 
scarcely  legible,  the  side  wall  projecting  over  the 
letters  of  the  names,  which  are  cut  on  the  extreme 
edge. 

)^t(  jacrt  Soijanms  JSkglise  ctbts  qtumton  rt 
tRaxax  frujtis  cibtUtts  SSIaUrfottitsf  qui  obitt  16 
9beT.  1641.  tt  Sofjamus  SSI^ttt  tjvm  uxor  quu 
obttt 

The  following  is  in  very  high  pointed  letters : — 

l^it  jumt Q^omt  fUtjifinit 

InbcIU  QKalfiy  nltgioiu  pe u  ptititf 

turn  pauprrci*  Quttquis  cs yncai 

etttt olnit^amtm 

More  interesting  than  any  of  the  former  is  tlio 
tomb  of  one  of  the  brave  followers  of  the  unfortunate 
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James  11.  Sir  Neal  O'Neille,  who  was  wounded  at  the 

buttle  of  the  Boyne*aRd  afterwards  accompanied  his 

sovereign  to  Waterford,  where  he  died.     The  foUow- 

uig  inscription^  in  Roman  characters,  is  on  this  stone. 

HBRE   LYES   THE   BODT  OF  SIR   NEAL  O'nEILLE,  BARRONST 

Of  KILULAG   IN   THE   COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM,    WHO    DYED  THE 

8th  of  JULY,  IN  THE  YEAR  1690,  AT  THE  AGE  OF  32  YEARS 

iUil>    SIX    MONTHS.       HE    MARRIED    THE    SECOND   DAUGHTER 

OF     UOBD  VISCOUNT  MOLYNEUX  OF   SEFTON   IN    LANCASHIRE, 

W     BNGLAND. 


the  lower  divisions  of  all  the  ancient  monu- 

^"^^xits,  are  the  letters,  M  B I  A,  placed  in  the  angles 

^^    ^  cross :  the  workmanship  is  extremely  smooth 

*^^  good.     Part  of  the  floor  was  covered  with  small 

^^oxirately  shaped  brioks ;  some  of  these,  which  were 

^^^Uid  in  one  of  the  vaults,  appear  as  if  recently  made, 

ttiey  are  perfectly  soimd,  and  their  edges  are  exactly 

defined — the  length  is  six  inches,  the  beadth  two. 

Sir  Hugh  Purcell,  the  founder  of  this  Monastery, 

^^^rS  buried  here  in  1241,  the  year  after  the  erection 

pf  the  building.    His  tomb  is  described  as  having  on 

it^  the  figure  of  a  man  in  armour,  in  high  relief,  with 

^  shield  on  his  lefb  arm,  on  which  were  three  lions 

P^^sant  guardant  in  pale :  no  inscription.    This  tomb 

stood  on  the  right  of  the  high  altar,  but  on  the  most 

minute  examination  at  that  place  and  throughout 

^^^ery  part  of  the  chuch,  we  were  unable  to  discover 
it. 

The  Churches  in  this  city  are  the  Cathedral,  St. 

Olave*8  and  St.  Patrick's,  in  which  devine  service  is 

BOir  performed.     The  French  Church,  formerly  used 

^  a  place  of  worship  for  the  descendants  of  the 
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French  refagees ;  the  Churchee  of  St  John,  St. 
Stephen,  St.  Peter,  St.  Michael  and  St.  Thomas  are 
in  ruins :  besides  these  places  of  worship,  there  were 
Lady's  chapel,  Magdalen  chapel  and  Bridget's  chapeL 
of  which  there  are  no  traces  now  existing. 

The  Cathedral. 

Before  entering  on  the  description  of  the  modern 
Churches,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  the  ancient 
Cathedral,  as  it  is  described  by  Ware,  Smith,  and 
other  writers,  together  with  some  historical  notices 
chiefly  extracted  from  a  collection  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts, in  the  library  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  Cathedral  of  Waterford,  dedicated  to  the  bles- 
sed Trinity,  was  built  by  the  Ostmen,  in  the  year 
1096,  when  they  first  embraced  the  Christian  reK- 
gion.  About  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  King  John  endowed  it  with  lands,  and  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  supposed,  its  first  Dean  was  ap- 
j)ointed.  In  1210,  Pope  Innocent  III.  confirmed  the 
possessions  of  the  Dean  and  Canons. 

In  1463,  King  Edward  IV.  granted  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Waterford,  a  mortmain  license  to  pur- 
chase lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  100  marks. 

A  very  ancient  copy  of  this  document  is  still  in 
existence,  but  so  defaced  and  torn  as  to  be  scarcely 
legible :  it  is  written  in  Latin,  in  a  very  small  cha- 
racter, and  almost  all  the  words  are  contracted. 

It  recites  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  had  presented  a 
petition,  setting  forth  that  King  John  had  founded 
or  repaired  the  said  church,  in  honoiur  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  had  endowed  it  with  possessions,  as  weU 
spiritual  as  temporal,  of  the  value  of  400  marks,  for 
the  support  of  twelve  canons  and  twelve  vicars,  who 
were  to  celebrate  devine  service  for  the  welfare  of 
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souls,  but  that  all  these  possessions  had  been  so 
wasted  or  annihilated  by  Irish  and  English  rebels, 
that  the  four  dignitaries,  viz.  Dean,  Praecentor,  Chan- 
cellor and  Treasurer,  had  nothing  to  support  their 
yank  and  dignity.     After  this  preamble,  permission 
is  given  to  purchase  lands  of  the  value  of  100  marks. 
This  license  is  dated,  28th  day  of  June,  third  year  of 
^18  reign.  (1463.) 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  same  King  ( 1465)  an  agree- 

nient  was  entered  into  between  the  Dean  and  Chapter 

of  the  Cathedral  and  the  Mayor,  Bailiffs  and  citizens 

of  Waterford,  fix)m  which  it  appears  that  under  the 

mortmain  license  of  Edward  IV.  the  Corporation  had 

purchased  lands,  and  now  held  them  in  trust  for  the 

Dean  and  Chapter,  and  in  consideration  of  retaining 

^em  in  possession,  they  covenanted  to  pay  annually 

*  certain  sum  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  which  was 

*o  be  allowed  them  in  their  accounts  delivered  into 

the  King's  Exchequer.     The  Dean  and  Chapter  also 

<5ovenanted  not  to  demand  the  payment  of  the  origi- 

it^^  sum,  so  long  as  the  annual  payments  were  regu- 

^^^ly  discharged. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the   original  grants, 
^Mch  were  called  the  foundation  of  the  property  of 
*^e  cathedral,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  were  restricted 
^na  letting  their  lands   for  a  term  of  years,  and 
"^Bre  in  consequence  subject  to  much  serious  incon- 
"lenience.     To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter petitioned    the    Mayor,   BailiflFs    and    Citizens 
assembled  in  Deam  Hundred,  setting  forth  the  decay 
of  God's  divine  service  in  St.  James's  Chapel  and  in 
*^e  Cathedral  Church.     It  was  therefore  resolved  by 
tiie  whole  council  in  the  Deam  Hundred,  "  to  the 
Ifiud  of  God  and  the  Apostle  St.  James,  and  for  the 
augmentation  of  divine  service  in  the  said  church," 
t^at  the  Dean  and  Chapter  should  be  permitted  to 
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grant  leases  for  a  term  of  sixty  years. 

This  was  done  in  the  year  1535.  From  a  con- 
sideration of  many  of  these  grants  and  agreements 
it  appears,  that  the  corporation  had  some  sort  of 
controul  over  the  property  of  the  cathedral,  and  were 
themselves  accountable  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for 
rents  arising  out  of  lands  and  houses  held  under 
them. 

The  important  changes  connected  with  the  refor- 
mation are  very  imperfectly  handed  down  to  us :  the 
new  liturgy  was  generally  introduced  in  1551,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  altars  were  every  where  taken 
down ;  a  community  of  agreement,  which  Hume  in- 
sinuates is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  desire  of 
plunder.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  enforce 
the  act,  and  to  accommodate  the  appaarance  of  the 
Churches  and  the  forms  of  worship  to  the  newly  in- 
troduced regulations  of  the  Reformers.  These  mat- 
ters are  not  clearly  recorded ;  it  is,  however,  known 
that  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable  property  was  taken 
by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Government  to 
remove  the  relics  and  ornaments,  with  which  the 
Churches  were  then  crowded,  and  much  of  the  wealth 
60  taken  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Com- 
missioners themselves.  It  was  perhaps  to  guard 
against  any  such  plunder  of  the  property  still  left  to 
the  Church,  the  use  of  which  was  not  allowed,  that 
an  agreement  to  the  following  eflFect  was  entered 
into,  in  the  year  1577,  between  the  members  of  the 
Cathedral  and  the  Corporation.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  gave  to  the  Mayor,  Sheriffs  and  Citizens, 
and  to  their  successors,  the  parcels  following,  viz : — 
two  candlesticks  of  silver  gilt,  weighing  fourscore 
ounces,  a  cross  of  silver,  double  gilt,  weighing  126 
ounces,  two  candlesticks,  of  silver  gilt,  weighing  105 
oimces,  a  stan  ling  cup  of  silver,  double  gilt,  weighing 
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28  ounces,  a  cross  of  silver,  double  gilt,  weighing  49 

ounces,  five  censers  of  silver,  whereof  two  are  partly 

gilt,  weighing  211  ounces,  a  monstrant  with  two 

angels  of  silver  gilt,  weighing  49  ounces ;  and  other 

articles  of  the  same  description,  amounting  in  the 

whole  to  seven  hundred,  fourscore  and  seven  ounces, 

at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  the  ounce. 

In  return  for  this,  the  Mayor,  Sheriffs  and  citizens 
of  Waterford  and  their  successors  were  bound  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  in  the  sum  of  <£400,  the  condition 
of  which  obligation  was,  that  if  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter should  be  impleaded  for  the  Church  rights  or 
lands,  the  Corporation  should,  from  time  to  time, 
give  them  so  much  of  the  value  of  the  jewels  as 
should  sustain  their  pleas  at  law.     And  if  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  should  afterwards  purchase  any  living 
for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the  Church,  the  Cor- 
poration should  give  them  so  much  as  remained  in 
their  hands.     It  was  also  conditioned,  that  if  at  any 
future  time,  the  like  jewels  were  allowed  to  be  used 
in  the  Church,  then  the  Corporation  should  purchase 
jewels  of  the  same  kind,  equal  in  value  to  the  sum 
remaining  undisbursed.    There  was  much  contention 
afterwards  respecting   these  jewels,   as   they   were 
called ;  the  value  of  which  the  Corporation  refused 
to  return,  and  a  law-suit  was  instituted  by  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocess  on  behalf  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. — 
-At  length  (as  appears  from  an  order  of  council,  an 
original  document,  signed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
^d  some  of  the  members  of  the  privy  council,  and 
dated  25th  May,  1637),  judgment  was  given  against 
the  Mayor  and  SheriflFs,  who  were  ordered  to  pur- 
chase for  the  use  of  the  Church  seven  hundred,  four- 
score and  four  ounces  of  plate,  it  not  having  appeared 
that  they  had  disbursed  any  part  of  the  amount.     A 
postscript  to  this  order  is  directed  to  Richard  Butler, 
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Esquire,  Mayor,  requiring  him  to  restore  qgrtain 
copies  and  vestments,  which  it  is  alleged  he  had  in 
his  custody. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  were  subsequently  allowed 
to  sell  a  part  of  this  plate,  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
tithes  of  the  value  of  ^30  per  annum  for  repairing 
the  choir.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  (1637,) 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  and  members  of  the  Corporation,  where- 
by the  latter  bound  themselves  to  repair  the  Church, 
in  consideration  of  the  citizens  having  permission  to 
bury  within  the  walls  of  the  Cathedral,  without  being 
required  to  pay  any  duties,  save  twelve-pence  to  the 
minister,  six-pence  to  the  clerk,  and  twelve-pence  to 
the  sexton.  This  agreement  was  approved  and  con- 
firmed by  tho  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council,  dated 
the  29th  December,  1637. 

The  events  connected  with  the  rebellion  and  wan 
of  1641,  emphatically  called,  the  troubles,  are  next 
to  be  noticed.  It  appears  that  the  estates  and  move- 
able property  of  the  Cathedral  were  entirely  plundered 
by  the  enemies,  and  perhaps  by  the  professed  friends, 
of  the  establishment,  who  took  advantage  of  the  dis* 
ordered  state  of  affairs,  at,  and  subsequent  to  this 
time,  to  appropriate  the  wealth  of  public  bodies  to 
private  or  personal  uses.  In  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  agreements,  leases,  and  other  documents,  the  dis- 
putes which  previously  existed  between  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  and  the  Corporation  were  again  revived,  and 
we  learn  from  a  petition,  dated  12th  October,  1646, 
which  sets  forth  the  exausted  finances  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, that  the  Mayor,  council,  and  commons  of  the 
city  of  Waterford  refused  to  contribute  to  the  repairs 
of  the  Church,  to  pay  the  Organist  and  to  satisfy  the 
annuity  of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disturbances  and  also  the  poverty  of 
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the  ^rporation,  had  not  been  demanded  since  the 
year  1641.  This  is  an  important  document,  and 
firom  the  course  of  proceeding  adopted  concerning  it, 
will  serve  to  show  the  degree  of  control  exercised  by 
the  citizens  over  the  public  acts  of  the  Corporation. 
At  the  foot  of  the  petition  we  find  this  note. 

"  Michaelmas  Demhundred," 
"  12  Octobris,  1646," 

"  The  contents  hereof  for  soe  much 

**as   concerneth  the  Dignitaries  and  Organist  are 

**  referred  to  the  common  Auditors  to  be  by  them 

"fioaUy  settled." 

"  Per  ord.  Demhundred." 

"Nic:  Lee." 

Itx  compliance  with  this  order,  the  common  Audi- 
tors   Teported,  that  the  Corporation  were  indebted  to 
the  iDean  and  Chapter  in  the  sum  of  ^48  9s.  10 J  d. 
wbioli  sum  they  ordered  the  Corporation  to  pay ;  and 
tbey  also  found  that  the  Corporation  ought  to  pay 
the  Organist  five  pounds  sterling,  per  annum,  on  ac- 
count of  a  lot  of  ground  held  by  them  under  the  Dean 
and  Chapter. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  report  signed  by  the  com- 
mon Auditors,  an  order  on  the  Treasurer,  dated  28th 
September,  1649,  for  the  payment  of  the  money  due, 
was  signed  by  the  Mayor,  John  Walsh,  and  Thomas 
Porter,  Recorder. 

Immediately  after  this,  the  Cathedral  experienced 
new  calamities  in  the  revolutionary  wars :  the  conduct 
of  Cromwell,  and  of  those  under  his  authority,  was 
particularly  reprobated;  they  pursued  the  Church 
^th  the  most  unrelenting  hatred,  and  plundered  or 
spoiled  whatever  came  within  their  reach.  In  a  parch- 
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ment  roll  of  depositions,  taken  before  Commissiodlers 
in  Dublin,  a  variety  of  articles  are  enumerated,  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  Cathedral  in  the  year 
1651,  when  the  city  was  surrendered  to  General  Ire- 
ton.  Amongst  the  property  which  appears  to  have 
been  most  regretted,  are  the  brazen  ornaments  of  the 
tombs,  grave  stones  and  altars ;  the  great  standing 
pelican  to  support  the  Bible,  the  brazen  eagle,  two 
great  standing  candlesticks  above  man's  height,  and 
the  great  font  of  brass,  to  be  ascended  unto  by  three 
degrees,  or  stairs  of  massy  brass,  together  with  sun- 
dry gold  and  silver  gilt  vessels,  the  forms  of  which 
are  minutely  described. 

The  members  of  the  Cathedral  were  loud  and  per- 
severing in  their  complaints,  as  well  as  seeking  re- 
dress and  the  restoration  of  their  rights ;  and  there 
are  numberless  documents  which  show  that  their 
claims  met  with  the  most  prompt  and  anxious  at- 
tention from  the  government  of  the  restored  monarch. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  investigate  the 
several  claims,  and  on  their  reports  the  Sheriffs  of 
the  Counties  were  directed,  by  an  order  of  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  in  Parliament  assembled,  to 
restore  to  the  Church  all  such  possessions  and  lands 
as  she  was  actually  possessed  of  in  the  years  1G40 
and  1641,  and  whereby  she  had  not  been  since  ousted 
by  due  course  of  law.  Some  portion  of  the  property 
of  the  Cathedral  was  thus  recovered,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  title  deeds  and  other  instruments, 
much  inconvenience  and  confusion  still  prevailed. 
The  repairs  of  the  Cathedral  were  a  fruitful  source 
of  contention  ;  many  petitions  and  orders  of  Council 
attest  the  preserving  industry  of  the  Church,  and  the 
tardy  compliance  of  the  Corporation.  In  a  petition 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council,  the  Corporation 
endeavouring  to  excuse  their  neglect  of  two  previous 
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orders,  set  forth  their  great  poverty,  and  after  men- 
tioning the  scarcity  of  timber,  a  sufficient  supply  of 
which,  it  is  stated,  could  not  be  procured  in  Ireland 
to  accomplish  the  work,  they  solicit  a  reasonable 
delay  before  they  shall  be  called  on  to  comply  with 
the  last  order.  The  question  was  at  length  set  at 
rest  by  an  order  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Deputy, 
amd  Council,  to  the  Mayor  of  Waterford,  requiring 
tiie  Corporation  to  contribute  to  the  repairs  of  the 
Olurch,  The  original  document  is  still  preserved, 
bears  date  5th  November,  1679. — It  appears  that 
e  Corporation  were  to  contribute  two-thirds  to  the 
x-^^  j)airs  and  alteration  of  the  Cathedral,  the  Chapter 
j>^a.jing  the  remainder. 

Having   now   brought  down   the    history  of  the 
thedral  to  the  period  when  its  extent  and  ap{)ear- 
<;e  are  most  accurately  represented,  it  will  be  ne- 
ssary  to  introduee  a  description  of  the  building. 
3ke  many  of  the  ancient  structures,  which  were  ad- 
to  and  altered  as  convenience  or  bad  taste  sug- 
sted,  the  old  Cathedral  of  Waterford  was  disfigured 
a  confused  mass  of  buildings,  attached  to  the 
^inal  pile  without  regard  to  simplicity  or  unity 
appearance.     The  three  engravings  of  this  Cathe- 
1  in  Ware's  Antiquities  should  be  referred  to,  in 
^ier  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  following  des- 
ption. 

Ihe  Church  consisted  of  a  large  nave,  45  feet  long 
^3.  66  feet  in  breadth,  the  choir,  66  feet  long,  and 
^^^c>  lateral  isles.     The  roof  was  supported  by  large 
S^tlic  columns  and  arches.     Besides  this  which  was 
^ho    original  building,  there  was  at  the  back  of  the 
^t€tT,  Trinity  Parish  Church :  on  the  south  side  of 
^is  church  was  the  Vestry  or  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas. 
^J^  the  south  side  of  the  nave  was  the  bishop's  con- 
sistory court,  or  St.  Saviour  s  chapel ;  and  on  the 
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nortli  side,  a  chapel  twenty-t^o  feet  square  was 
erected  in  the  year  1482,  by  James  Rice,  a  citizen  of 
Waterford,  and  was  dedicatad  to  St.  James  the  elder* 
and  the  virgin  St.  Catherine.     In  the  manuscript 

Japers  of  the  cathedral,  this  chapel  is  called  St. 
ames's,  but  it  was  more  generally  named  Bice's 
chapel.  Upon  one  of  the  gothic  columns  was  an  an- 
cient monument,  made  of  stucco  or  plaster  of  Paris. 
and  very  well  executed.  In  the  centre,  a  person  on 
his  knees  in  a  praying  posture,  and  on  each  side,  a 
pillar  of  the  Persic  or  Caryatic  order,  on  which  were 
figiu*es  representing  Truth  and  Piety.  Underneath 
was  the  following  inscription : — 

"Domine  secundum  actum  meum  noli  me  judicare, 
"*  nihil  dignum  in  conspectu  tuo  egi." 

Nobilis  hie  situs  est  Guilhelmus  Clusius,  ille 

Mercator  fidus,  cui  Patria  alma  Bnigre 
Cecoprius,  Cimonq ;  Cundonq ;  Corinthius  alter 

Pectore  munifico  tum  pietate  pari. 
Nee  minor  is  Crooeso,  Mida,  Crassove  beatus 

Divitiis,  placidus  indole  Plebicola. 

Obiit  Waterfordse  Hibemiie.  MD.XLV. 

Beneath  this,  the  following  verses,  placed  in  two 
columns. 

La  Noble  Renomee  La  Noble  de  Le  scluse 

Du  mortel  sans  remort  Jadis  centre  le  tans 

D'Art  vive  et  animee  DTionneur,  et  grace  infuse 

Triumphe  de  la  Mort.  Arma  ses  heurs  et  an's. 
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Je  dis  Lhumain  en  somme  Couriois  et  magnifique 
Periclitant  c'a  bas  Fut  autant  que  Cimon 

Qui  lesienforp's  consomme  Clement  et  pacifique 
Aux  immortel's  es  bas.       Cent  fois  plus  que  Cydon. 

Bruges  ville  Flandrine  De  son  hereuse  race 

more  A  laisse  un  rameau 

peine  Qui  Amplecte  et  embrasse 

faites  decore,  Virtu  d'un  Sainct  Cerveau. 

Au  Temple  de  Memoire  An  vers,  jout  pour  Theure 

Appendu  est  son  nora  De  ses  puUons  heureus 

Bruges  das  rememoire  lUustrateurs  J'asseure 

A  tout  heur  son  renom.  De  leurs  noms  vertueus. 

Bruges  crie  et  lamente       Le  Ciel  inaccessible 
Apres  son  Citadin  Nous  rechante  hautement 

AVaterford  s'en  augmente  Del  lencluse  paisible 
Daviour  faict  tel  Butin.      Son  duten  Sautement. 


This  monument  was  much  defaced  by  some  of 
Cromwell's  soldiers.  In  a  ninch  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  choir,  is  a  tomb  of  one  of  the  Bishops  of  Water- 
ford,  having  the  effigy  of  a  bishop  in  his  rochet,  with 
a  pastoral  staff  in  his  left  hand,  curiously  cut  in  alto 
relievo. 

The  following  words  were  legible. 

]Qtc  jacrt  lEUbertnUus  in  Clirtsto  Qominus  Ei- 
cijartius  9nciul.— QSatnfortimuns  £p»topus, 
qui  obtit  vli.Hu  HUuflnno  Qom.  M.CCCCXLVI. 
ntJQs  ^ntmac  inropitutur  IBrus.  9mm. 
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On  a  flat  stone,  near  tlie  cast  enil  of  the  cathedral* 
adorned  with  coats  of  arms,  the  cross  and  some  other 
figures  in  basso  relievo,  are  these  words  round  tin* 
margin. 

Jii(it  jacct  FranclBcus  Lomban)  filtus  Xtcobi  quonllam 
cibts  (JTtbitatis  WatGifoniiac,  qui  in  floritio  S3  anno  artatis 
obiit  A.D  1590.  rt  25  Die  ffimsis  Januarij  €t  Katcrina 
Walthe  uxor  rjus,  Quorum  'Snimabus  propitirtur  Dnis. 

In  the  middle,  on  each  side  of  the  cross : 

flumbarti  Wish^t. 

On  a  flat  stone  in  the  chancel,  adorned  with  tl:» 
cross : 

fjtc  jacmt  Patricini  Wbytc,  (ilius  Johannin.  quonHjm 
n'bis Cibitatis  Waterfordis,  qui  obiit.  rt  Anattacia  Grant, 
ejus  uxor,  quae  obiit  x  Die  SBtnsis  Dctobris,  A  D.  i592 

On  a  copper  plate  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  sout  1^ 
wall,  was  this  inscription. 

Heic  inter  utraniquc  Columnam  Deposituni 
DAJS^IELIS  BURSTON,  S.  T.  D. 

Miseri 

Peccatoris,  et  quondam  liujus  Ecclesia?  Cathedralis 

Decani  indignissimi,  latct  in  spe  Resurrectionis, 

Tu  qui  Priniitiiu  cs,  Phosphore,  redde  diem. 

Tumulatus  fuit  octavo  die  mensis  Decembris  anno 

Salutis  humana%  Millesimo  Sexcentesimo 

Septuagesimo  octavo.  Epitaphium  hoc 

ipse  sibi  dictavit  vivus ; 
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Atque  liac  Tabula  aenefi.  insculpendum  ;  quam 
Tabulam  hie  loci  ponendam  jussit.   Cujus 

mandato  obsequentes 
Tres  ejus  Executores  eandem  sic  poni  curaverunt. 

These  and  many  other  ancient  monuments  perished 

beneath  the  hands  of  the  gothic  destroyers  of  the 

ancient  cathedral,  and  it  is  said,  were  cast  into  a 

vault  beneath  the  communion  table  of  the  present 

church  :  the  relics  of  antiquity  which  were  preserved, 

^iH  be  noticed  hereafter. 

-^t  a  meeting  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
council  of  the  corporation,  held  on  the  fourteenth  of 
;'%.  1773,  and  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Waterford, 
Am  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
^*^  Cathedral  Church  should  be  taken  down  and  a 
"^m  ^^®  built  in  its  place. 

'  ^  be  sum  proposed  to  be  expended  was  .£4000 ; 

!j®  Actual  expense,  including  .£150  for  pulling  down 

^^e  old  building,  was  <£5397,  defrayed  by  the  Cor- 

f^^^tion,  by  the  tithes  of  Cahir,  the  sale  of  the  pews, 

l^.  l>y  private  subscriptions.     The  new  church  was 

T  '^  service,  though  not  completed  in  1779. 
,  ^^  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret,  that  the  profane 
^^dcIq  of  the  last  generation  should  have  violated  this 
^eatitrifiil  remnant  of  antiquity.  It  was  stated,  as  a 
P^^^  for  destroying  the  old  building,  that  it  was  be- 
coin^  80  much  decayed,  as  to  be  judged  unsafe  for  the 
Purposes  of  public  worship ;  but  there  is  some  reason 
to  Qouht  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  not  only  from 
the  acknowledged  strength  of  all  the  ancient  churches 
but  also  from  the  extreme  diflSculty  which  the  work- 
men experienced  in  effecting  its  demolition. 

From  the  ruins  of  the  old  cathedral,  and  with  much 
of  the  same  naaterials,  arose  the  present  building. 
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without  even  the  slighest  resemblance  to  that  which 
preceded  it :  the  gloomy  aisles,  the  gothic  arches  and 
pointed  windows  are  replaced  by  the  light  and  vivid 
beauties  of  modem  architecture.  The  present  church 
is  capable  of  containing  about  eleven  hundred  per- 
sons :  it  is  a  beautiful  building,  entirely  in  the  mod- 
em style :  the  aisles  are  divided  by  a  double  row  of 
columns,  which  support  the  galleries  on  each  side. 
The  length  of  the  body  of  the  church  is  ninety  feet ; 
the  height  forty ;  total  length  one  hundred  and  se- 
venty feet,  breadth  fifty-eight  feet. 

A  portion  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  building 
is  appropriated  to  the  grand  entrance,  on  each  side 
of  which  are  the  vestry  and  the  consistorial  court : 
over  these  are  apartments  for  a  library,  and  from  this 
part  of  the  building  rises  a  steeple  of  considerable 
elevation,  neatly  formed  and  decorated,  but  extremely 
faulty  in  its  proportions.  Between  the  western  end 
and  the  body  of  the  church,  is  a  lofty  and  spacious 
porch,  in  which  are  preserved  some  of  the  monuments 
of  the  old  cathedral. 

Adjoining  the  consistorial  court,  is  the  monument 
of  Doctor  Nathaniel  Foy,  Bishop  of  Waterford  and 
Lismore. 

Near  this,  on  a  very  neat  monument,  a  child  i« 
i^epresented  weeping  over  a  female  figure :  both  are 
executed  in  statuary  marble ;  underneath  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TO   THE    MEMORY   OF   MRS.    SUSANNAH    MASON, 
DAUGHTER   OF   SIR   JOHN    MASON,    KNT. 
AFTER   A    LIFE   OF   EXEMPLARY    PIETY,    SHE    DIED 
AUGUST,    MDCCLII,    AGED   LKV. 
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At  this  fair  shrine  let  not  a  tear  be  shed 
Til  Piety  and  Charity  are  dead. 
Nor  let  the  great  and  good  her  loss  deplore 
While  they  pursue  the  path  she  trod  before ; 
But  should  her  bright  example  cease  to  shine. 
Grieve  then  ye  righteous,  and  ye  poor  repine. 
No  ostentatious  hand  this  marble  placed, 
No  flatt'ring  pen  the  just  encomium  traced : 
Such  virtues  to  transmit,  is  only  giving 
Praise  to  the  dead,  to  edify  the  living. 

A  monument  which  was  erected  in  the  old  cathe- 
dral, in  1747,  to  the  respectable  family  of  Morris,  was 
placed  in  a  porch. 

Adjoining  it,  was  put  the  monument  of  the  May 
family,  also  taken  from  the  old  cathedral,  where  it 
was  erected  in  1686. 

On  the  right  hand,  a  very  splendid  monument, 
erected  by  the  family  of  the  Fitzgeralds.  In  the  front 
a  statue  of  Time,  an  inverted,  broken  hour  glass  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other,  a  scythe.  Piety,  veiled, 
bending  over  a  medallion  of  the  persons  to  whose 
memory  the  monument  was  erected.  Over  these 
statues  were  the  Fitzgerald's  arms,  with  palm  branches 
and  oak  leaves  depending.  The  figures  in  Italian 
statuary  marble,  represented  standing  upon  a  tomb, 
over  which  a  pall,  having  on  it  the  following  in- 
scription— 

In  the  year  1770, 
this  monument  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  nicholas 

FITZGERALD,  LATE  OF  KINg's  MEADOW,  ESQ.  DECEASED,  AND 
OP  JOHN  FITZGERALD,  LATE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON,  ESQ. 
DECEASED,  PURSUANT  TO  THE   LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT  OF 
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RICHARD  FITZGERALD,  LATE  OF  THE  Cm'  OF  WESTMINSTER, 
ESQ.  DECEASED,  THE  ELDEST  SON  OF  THE  SAID  NICHOLAS, 
AND   NEPHEW   OF  THE   SAID  JOHN   FITZGERALD. 


The  Bight  Hon.  Harvet  Lord 
Viscount  Mount  Morres* 

Shapland  Carew,  Esq. 

Edward  Woodcock,  Esq.  and 

The  Rev.  Edward  Woodcock, 
Clerk. 


>  TRUSTEES. 


J 


The  words  CROM  A  BOO  were  originally  placet) 
at  the  head  of  this  monument,  but  have  since  been 
removed. 

A  tablet  inscribed  with  the  names  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  Denis,  one  of  whom  died  in  1681, 
was  re-erected  within  the  church.  The  monument 
was  taken  down  when  the  old  cathedral  was  de- 
molished, and  has  been  since  carefully  preserved  by 
the  represent^^tives  of  the  family. 

Opposite  the  door  of  the  vestry,  a  very  plain  flag, 
bearing  the  following  inscription,  written  by  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Stanhope,  Dean  of  Waterford. 

VIATOR 
SISTE  GRADUM  PAULISPER. 

TSuL  enim  maxime  intererit  nosse  Cupis  stib  hoc 

marmore 

obseqnuntur  reliqulce ; 

nemple  ^us  sunt,  qti(By  dum  tnxit,  fuit 

ELIZABETHA  CHRISTMAS, 

Fcmdna  lecHssimay 
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Uxor  castissimay 

Mater  piissima^ 

Gonsors  jucundissima 

quintuplici  eo  ncnrdne  satis  vhique  fMta 
scUicent  hone  habuit  tixorem  Thomas  Christmas^ 

de  civitate  Waterfordlce 
MercatoTy  dudum  Prmtor^  et  etiamnum  Senator 

Urhamis. 

Fosliciorem  hunc^  quod  totem  nactus  sit 

uxorem^  an,  miserioremy  qicod  amiseiiiy 

haud  facile  dixeris  ; 

nisi  quod  eo  nomiiie  fodix  merifb  sit  dicend/asy 

quod  talem  nadvSy  numerosam  et  eadem 

susceperit  prolemy 

quippe  ex  utrivsque  fcelid  copuUiy  liberorwm 

temce  triadeSy  bince  JUiorumy  nimirwrOy 

RicharduSy  JacobuSy  JolianneSy  Garolus, 

OvlielmuSy  Josephus. 
altera  trios  jUiarumy  nemple  MoriOy  EUzahethOy 

Morgareto  emmiorunt. 

Novem  hos  cJiorissimos  liberoSy  sibi  superstites, 

mater  rdiquit  mmienSy  quoSy  eadem 

qua  pepereraty  eos  solidtudine  curatos 

ma/rito  suo  moritura  qimsi 
commendavit  obnixey  sdlicety 

fJi  is  jam  quasi  utrmsque  sexus  parens  fojctusy 

conduplicaio 
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amore  qiia  matemOy  qiiapatemo^  singidos 

esque 

c(ymplecterehu\  foverety  stistentaretj  edncarof 

pnerpera  fath  cesmcra,  sic  (exist iines)  cam 

muritum  suum  alloeittam^ 

en  (charmime)  nltimum  7iosfn  fidelisshnu 

atque  castissimi  amoris pignns 

quod  tibi  jam  edidi. 

Et  sic  edidif,  et  sic  obiit 

anno  astatis  snw,  tdfra  trigesimum,  siptimo, 

mensis  Febmarij  Die  Vigesivio  sccundo.  cf 

Salutis  Huviaiue  Instaiiratoi  Anno  Millesimo 

Sexcentesimo  Septnagesinw  Sq}t{Q)w. 

H(ve  cum  tu  (Lector)  rescieris^  s-iccis  (si  ]wtri«) 

ocidisy  June  abeas  licet. 


These  were  the  only  ancient  monuments  within  tlic 
walls  of  the  cjtthedral ;  but  tliere  were  two  in  the 
church  yard,  at  the  eastern  extremity,  which  to  tlie 
antiquary  w^ere  more  valuable  than  all  the  others. 

One  was  the  monument  of  James  Rice,  who  was 
mayor  of  Waterford,  in  14G9.  This  tomb  was  origi- 
ally  placed  in  the  chapel  which  he  founded,  and  from 
thence  was  removed  into  the  body  of  tho  cathedral : 
it  was  afterwards  erected  in  the  burying  ground, 
outside  the  church.  On  this  monument,  the  eflBgy  of 
Rico,  in  high  relief,  represented  lying  on  his  back, 
having  a  shroud  tied  in  a  knot,  at  the  head  and  feet ; 
vermin  resembling  frogs  and  toads,  are  cut  in  the 
stone,  as  it  were  creeping  out  of  his  body.     The  fol- 
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lowing-  inscription,  in  the  gothic  character,  runs  round 
the  figure. 

f}it  jacrt  Jarobus  Etcr.  qumUiam  ctbis 

isttus  Ctbilatts,  rt  manHato  tstttus 
5rpcUtuT  Itatmna  9ST0un,  uxor  ejus. 

Qutsquis  rrts,  tpxi  transitris,  sta, 
^crlrgnUia  plota,  sum  quoti  rris,  futque  quo]i 

rs  pro  me  precor  ora.    <S%i  nostrae  sortis 
tansirr  yrr  ostia  mortis.  Xostrt 

Cijristr,  tt  ptttmus  mtsnrrc,  quarsumiis, 
qui  bmisti  rrliimrrc  prrbitos,  noli  tiamnarc 

rrDrmptos. 


Figures  of  saints  were  represented  round  the  sides 
of  the  tomb  with  the  names  over  each. 

The  other  tomb,  placed  in  the  corresponding  angle 
made  by  the  projection  of  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  cathedral,  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  Strongbow.  On  this  monument,  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  armour,  represented  lying  on  his  back :  no 
dat^  or  inscription,  or  any  thing  else  to  discover  the 
name  or  quality  of  the  person.  It  has  been  said, 
tliat  these  two  monuments  belonged  to  the  same  in- 
dividual, who  directed  that  at  his  decease  his  body 
should  be  represented  as  it  then  appeared,  and  that 
it  should  be  again  described  on  another  tomb-stone, 
according  to  the  appearance  which  it  exhibited  after 
the  lapse  of  a  year.  This  strange  fancy,  it  has  been 
supposed,  will  account  for  the  representation  of  ver- 
min and  decay,  which  has  so  long  perplexed  anti- 
quarians. 

In  the  body  of  the  church,  over  a  pew  in  one  of  the 
galleries,  a  neat  tablet  in  white  marble  was  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Doctor  Joseph  Stock,  bishop  of  the 
diocess,  who   died  in  the  year  1813,  on  which  is 
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represented  a  figure  bending  over  a  funeral   urn. 
Underneath  is  the  following  inscription  : 

1813. 

HlC   SITUS   EST 

JOSEPHUS  STOCK 

EPISCOPUS   WATERFORDIENSIS. 

Inter  primores  ecclmce  cvectus  dignitatem  meritam 
emeruit,  Facultatcs  Episcopales  smnmo  animi  fervore 
sandissime  asservavit.  Rcligioni^  Gidtor  Verax,  Pius  : 
paupenim  inoplai  sid) venire  enixe properahat.  ErvdUione 
inibutus  ad  meduHamy  theologiampcrcalhit  Unguis  quam 
plurimis  p^edpite  qiue  ad  studium  sacra:  scripturce  per-- 
tt7ientj  instriLctus.  Totam  fere  peragravit  europaffi^ 
ubique  flores  virtutum  decetpenSy  hinc  amcenitaJtem  et 
excultam  conmctics  elegantiam  derivavit  tanla  fesHtntate 
leporis  prcedituSy  sodetatein  sibi  demnxit :  marum  simiU 
8i7nplici^siimcs  minqicam  dei  ant  amici  oblUiis  est. 

Vita  eteima  fmaiur. 

This  sniall  Memorial  is  erected  by  his 

affectionate  ivife 

Mary  Stock. 

Another  tablet,  within  the  body  of  the  church,  is 
thus  inscribed : 

Tliis  MonvTnental  Tablet  is  dedicated  by 

conpigal  affection  to  perpetuate 

the  Memory  of 

JANE  MORRIS  WALL, 
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wife  of  George  Morris  Wall^  Esq. 

who  departed  this  life 

On  the  5th  gf  October,  1822, 

as  a  Christian^ 

Piety,  Faith  avd  BesigncUion 

added  Lustre  to  her 

Virtue ; 

as  a  wife,  mother  and  friend, 

love,  affection  and  sincerity 

dictated  her  conduct. 

The  present  church  is  a  light  and  beautiful  build- 
ing, entirely  in  the  modem  style.  The  aisles  are 
divided  by  a  double  row  of  columns,  which  support 
the  galleries  on  each  side.  The  length  of  the  body 
of  the  church  is  ninety  feet — the  height  forty  feet. 
Total  length  of  the  church,  one  hundred  and  seventy 
feet.     Breadth  fifty-eight  feet. 

This  church  was  nearly  consumed  by  an  accidental 
fire,  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  some  persons  who 
were  employed  to  attend  a  stove  placed  in  the  organ 
loft,  for  the  purpose  of  airing  it. 

Happily  the  conflagration  burst  out  early  in  the 
evening  of  a  calm  day,  when  after  much  difficulty  it 
was  extinguished,  having  however  previously  des- 
troyed the  beautiful  ceiling,  and  much  of  the  wood 
work  of  the  church ;  and  totally  consumed  a  magni- 
ficent organ,  the  gift  of  the  late  Dean  Harman,  which, 
thirty-five  years  before,  cost  twelve  hundred  guineas. 
The  fire  occurred  on  the  25th  of  October,  1815.  At 
much  expense  the  cathedral  was  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal beauty,  and  had  service  performed  in  it  on  tiie 
10thofMay,1818. 
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St.  Olaves  Church. 

The  church  of  St.  Olave  is  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral,  to  which  it  was  pro- 
bably intended  to  serve  as  a  parish  church :  the  date 
of  its  erection  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  I'eprtv 
sented  as  having  been  in  a  ruinous  state,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century.  It  was  shortly 
afterwards,  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  at  the  expense  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocess.  A  brass  plate,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  church,  had  this  inscription. 

Tluit  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Watcrfonl  mwj*/ 
have  a  convenient  ami  decent  place  to  offer  up  their 
'^naming  and  evening  De  cot  ions  to  GaU  this  church  wa^ 
re-built  and  consecrated'  on  the  29th  day  of  Juhj^  1734, 
by  Tlii/nias  MilleSy  S.  T.  P.  Bishop  of  Waterford  and 
Lismore. 

Over  the  entrance  the  following  inscription  is  cut 
in  stone. 

TEMPLUM    HOC 

S'^o   OLAVO   REGI    AC   MARTYRI 

DICATUM,    RELEDIFICAVIT   A.    D.    MDTCXXXIII 

THOMAS   MILLES,    S.  T.    P.  EPISCOPUS   WATERFORD. 

QUI    ETIAM  CURAVIT  UT  ECCLESL.E   S^'   PATRICII 

WATERFORD,    DRUMCAXON,    KILOTERAN,    RATHROXAN, 

ARDFINANE,    &    KIXSALEBEG, 

REFICERENTUR. 

ACCEPI    LuVTERITIAM,    RELIQUI    MARMOREAM. 
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tesides  the  money  expended  in  repairing  the 
clx  vuch  of  St.  Olave,  Bishop  Milles  bequeathed  ^266 
13s-  4d.,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  paid  to  a 
Xje^ucturer  of  St.  Olave's  and  St.  Patrick's  churches. 

MJhe  corporation,  with  whom  this  money  was  placed 

Sit  interest,  amply  fulfilled  the  intention  of  the  donor, 

Toy   granting  an  sJlowance  of  one  hundred  pounds  per 

anxium  to  tiie  Lecturer  of  St.  Olave' s,  who  was  also 

mskster  of  the  endowed  school.   The  same  benevolent 

prolate,  in  anticipation  of  an  income  left  by  Bishop 

Gore,  but  which  did  not  come  into  his  hands  until 

1725,  had  expended  *£1177  15s.  5d.  of  his  own,  in 

repairing   and  building   churches   throughout    the 

diocess :  this  last  sum  was  left  to  his  heirs,  if  it 

shoxold  be  received  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 

this  purpose. 

^^tThe  Church  of  St.  PatricJcy  situated  on  elevated 

groTiind,  to  the  westward  of  the  city ;  a  plain  building 

int^lx  a  single  roof,  supported  with  the  aid  of  pillars : 

^  ^X)pearance  more  modem  than  that  of  St.  Olave's, 

'^^^'•^i^gh  both  these  churches  are  mentioned  in  the 
7ea:«:-  1600. 

•f  ^»:^  the  churches  of  St.  Patrick  and  St,  Olave,  there 
^^  ^*ao  private  pews :  each  of  these  buildings  is  cap- 
abl^     of  accommodating  about  500  persons. 


V 


French  Churchy  of  which  some  description  has 
alr^^^^y  been  given,  was  situated  in  a  part  of  the 
^^^^^  ^nt  Franciscan  Monastery. 

•■^^^  addition  to  the  inscriptions  given  in  the  account 

^^  **^  ^t  monastery,  there  are  several  o^iiers  of  an  early 

date  ^     Ti^3  jjjQg^  curious  of  these  was  one  in  church 

tBxfc  ^   cut  on  one  extremity  of  a  small  stone  oi\  the 

eoste-r/i  side  of  the  French  Church.    As  far  as  it  ISould 
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be  <tociphered»  in  1824,  it  was  as  follows : 

yalriiius  tinmlo 

Iitct  f^  coKiumtiu 

—  ■-■ 

BIOOl*  •••• 

cttpwm  ttnt  {ittiittt 
fpicitus  istti  petit. 

The  two  following  were  also  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  tower : 

XU  jtcntt  coipoti  Z^fomt  SHiii  «  fftkfQf 
Wiilg(^,  Bdtgurei  jqxtg  {riitstc  mm  in  pnqnm 
c^iritstc  coiifiHniontsi  ipu  Iqps  pro  vpn  pncot 
otf  tcfims  mcTrAmi  tna  obiit  Zfymm  19  Juli 

l(ic  jictt^ctnif  nUib^  cilHittbtoiiRlrfcii^ 
qm  okiit  29  Jmu  1992.  •t  ffcrii  JNkiM  nut 
QUI  qutt  obiit..' 

On  the  western  side  of  the  tower : 


HIC  JACST  MICHAEL  HORE   CIVIS  QUONDAM   BT  MABCATOR 

CIVITATI8  WATERFORDLS    QUI   OBIIT BT 

ANA8TACU  WAU^H   UXOR  EJUS  QUiB  OBIIT 

Sotmtt  BBb. .  •  •  uxorif.  riM  i|.  bttam  mt . . 
amcdfit  qoarto  Jims  Samtirics  9. 9. 1569. 

HIC  JACET  CLEMENT  WOODLOCK  GENEROUS  AC 
CIVIS  WATERFORDIiB  '  BT  MARIA  WALSHB  UXOR 
EJUS 

»t  jtctt  ttotetos  lincol  mm  CttUdwi  Om 
ritrititis  BHitcrfMic  ^  tbiit  S5  jnmicf  imit 
Bosuni  1690«ct  uttt  tjn  JRccfidti  IScilmt  fw 
oUit  ••••  •. «•  •• 
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MART   DE-RANT  ALIAS    ALCOCK   DEED    T>-    17tB    OF 

January^  1716,    aged  33  years — ^peter  pb-rant 
died  T«-  27th  January  1756,  aged  81  yeanrs. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  tower  of  the  French  Church, 
there  was  placed  in  the  wall,  a  preti^  high  monument 
of  Matthew  Ghrant^  who  was  appomted  one  of  the 
Bheri&  of  the  city,  by  Charles  L's  charter  in  1626, 
and  subsequently  filled  the  office  of  mayor.  It  re- 
presented his  coat  of  arms  with  the  motto  over  the 

shield,  and  various  ornaments :  part  of  the  inscription 

V>tally  illegible. 

HIC    JACET    MATTH^SUS    GRANT    CIVIS    WATERF0RDIEN8I8 

fllJI   OBIIT ME ANO 

^XOB    EJUS    CATHERINE    SKIDT    QUiB    OBIIT     12    OCTOBRIS 

^O   1627 CATHERINE  PORTER, 

^^-^  OBIIT 

•••  •  • PER   MISERICORDIA 

'••  •  • LAZARUS >. 


*3nie  church  was  granted  by  government  in  the 

^?^Xy  part  of  the  last  century,  for  the  use  of  the 

^^^xich  Protestants  who  settled  in  this  country  in 

jsequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz, 

was  endowed  with  sixty  poimds  per  annum,  as 

r^  ^tiipend  to  the  officiating  clergyman.     The  lapse  of 

1    -^-^e,  and  intercourse  with  the  people  of  this  country, 

^^^e  long  since  had  the  eflfect  of  naturalizing  the 

^^Bcendants  of  the  French  refugees :  the  regular  con- 

S^^egation  of  this  church  has  consequently  been  di- 

^^XTiishing  from  year  to  year,  and  is  now  entirely 

^'t^oken  up,  by  the  death  of  the  late  respectable  and 
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venerated  minister,  who,  in  early  life,  officiated  to  a 
iBTge  congregation  of  his  conntrymen,  scaroelj  one 
of  whom  remained  to  follow  him  to  the  grare. 

The  performance  of  divine  service  is  now  discon- 
tinued, and  the  salary  withdrawn. 

The  Chv/rch  of  St.  Thomas,  now  in  ruins,  was  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  bearing  that  name,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  King  Henry  II.  or  his  son  John,  and 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  k  Beckett  as  a 
testimony  of  regret  for  the  murder  of  that  prelate. 

There  are  six  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Water- 
ford.  The  principal  one,  the  Cathedral  in  Baron- 
strand-street,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  in  Ireland,  is  capable  of  accommodating 
1 1,000  people.  It  was  built  in  1793,  at  an  expense 
of  ^620,000,  which  was  raised  chiefy  by  collections  of 
halfpence  at  the  chapel  door. 

At  the  Reformation,  when  the  Romon  Catholics  of 
Trinity  Parish  were  dispossessed  of  Christ  Church, 
they  were  prevented,  for  some  time,  from  having  any 
public  place  of  worship ;  but/were  afterwards  allowed 
to  meet  in  an  old  building  in  the  form  of  an  L,  at  the 
rear  of  a  house  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Weekes,  and  op- 
posite to  the  present  great  chapel.  In  1693,  they 
petitioned  the  Corporation,  setting  forth  their  great 
want  of  accommodation,  and  praying  that  they  might 
be  allowed  to  build  a  large  chapel  at  the  back  of  the 
houses  in  Baily's-lane,  which  was  an  obscure  passage 
not  much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants ;  by  way  of 
strengthening  their  application,  they  promised,  that 
if  permitted  to  erect  a  suitable  building,  it  should  be 
hid  from  the  view  of  the  Corporation,  so  as  not  to  be 
<^ensive  to  them.  Their  request  being  complied 
with,  they  built  the  late  great  chapel,  the  entnaoe  to 
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which  wa$  from  Bailj's-lane.  In  1790,  the  Boman 
Catholics  applied  a  second  time  to  the  Corporation^ 
who  very  liberallj  bestowed  upon  them  all  the  ctoiumI 
in  front  of  Baron-strand-street,  from  Baily's-lane  to 
Mr.  Charles  Clsurke's  house,  for  999  years,  at  ihe 
yearly  rent  of  two  shillings  and  six  pence.  The  old 
chapel  which  had  stood  nearly  one  hundred  years, 
was  then  taken  down,  and  the  new  one  commenced. 

The  present  building  has  a  beautiful  architectural 
front  of  hewn  stone,  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  interior 
is  remarkable  for  lightness  and  simplicity.  The  im- 
mense roof  is  supported  by  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  serving  to  diversify  the  appearance  of  same- 
ness, which  the  undivided  floor  of  the  building  might 
otherwise  produce. 

Amongst  the  valuable  plate  belonging  to  the  chapel, 
the  following  deserve  notice.  A  tabernacle  of  silver, 
in  which  the  consecrated  elements  are  exhibited: 
this  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  workmanship  of  pure 
silver,  richly  chased ;  it  bears  the  date  of  1729,  and 
this  inscription,  "  Belonging  to  God  and  Paul  White's 
heirs." — ^A  silver  crucifix,  with  the  words  "  orate  pro 
Dr.  Laurentio  Carew,  1752."  Several  large  silver 
candlesticks,  and  a  splendid  silver  lamp,  on  which 
are  the  words,  "  This  lamp  was  given  by  Thomas 
Nunezael  to  the  most  holy  sacrament,  1738."  A 
crucifix  said  to  contain  a  portion  of  the  true  cross  is 
shewn  here ;  it.  is  a  plain  piece  of  workmanship,  and 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  great  antiquity.  Around 
the  edge  are  these  words,  "  Ista  particula  ligni  sacra- 
tissimsd  crucis  pertinet  ad  Ecclesiam  Cathedralem 
Sanctissime  Trinitatis  Waterfordie. 

I.H.S.  MAR." 
At  one  extremity  is  the  date,  1620. 
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There  were  two  handsome  montunents  erected  to 
the  memoiy  of  Doctor  Hussey  and  Doctor  Power, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Waterford.  The  former 
was  outside  the  chapel,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
it  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather :  it 
consisted  of  a  marble  slab  fixed  in  the  wall»  with  this 
inscription. 

D.  0.  M. 

HIC  JACEKT  SEFULT^  EXUVUB  M0RTALE8 

REVERSNDIS:  &  ILLUSTRIS:  DOMI 

THOMJB  HUSSST,   S.   T.   D. 

QUI  PER  SEPTEM  ANNOS 

ECCLE8IAM  WATERFORDIENS:  &  USMORIENS:   REXfT. 

OBIIT  ANNO   1803,   DIE  JULII    IImO. 

JETATIS   62®- 
REQUIE8CAT   IN   PACE. 

The  monument  of  Bishop  Power  was  exceedins^y 
handsome.  A  female  figure  was  represented  kneelug 
on  a  sarcophagus,  and  holding  an  open  book,  was 
written  in  gold  letters — '^  Thy  prayers  and  thine  alma 
are  come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God."  Over  the 
head  of  the  figure,  a  crown,  with  the  words  *•  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

On  the  Sarcophagus — 

Sacred  to  the  Memaiy  of 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  DOCTOR  JOHN  POWER, 

who  for  eleven  years  governed  the  United 

Dioceses  of 
Waterford  and  Lismore. 
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in  his  zeal,  directed  hy  prudence  and  knowledge^ 

was  displayed  the  prelate  ; 

in  the  meekness^  charity y  piety  and  humanity, 

was  exemplified  the  christian  ; 

and 

in  his  enlarged  benevolence  and  unwearied  exertions 

to  promote  the  true  happiness  of  aU^ 

shone  forth  the  num. 

His  fdlow  citizens  of  every  religious  denommaMon,  and 
his  sorrowing  ftodc,  lamenting  as  if  %oith  one  voices  the 
loss  of  such  a  pastor  to  the  churchy  of  such  a  member  to 
society,  and  anxious  to  perpetuate  their  sense  of 
virtues,  have  erected  this  Monument. 

OBIIT  JAN.   XXVn.   MDCGCXVI.   REQUIECAT   IN   PACB. 


Waterford  can  boast  of  very  few  public  buildings 
of  any  considerable  antiquity :  the  most  ancient  of 
those  recently  used  were  the  Exchange  and  Custom- 
house ;  they  were  situated  on  the  quay,  mid-wa^  be- 
tween the  extremities  of  the  city,  but  been  in  a  rumous 
condition,  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  them  down. 
There  are,  at  present  (1869),  four  Convents,  a  Presby- 
terian, Baptist,  Independent,  Methodest  and  Friends 
Meeting  Houses,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Palace, 
the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  St.  John,  Dioceson 
School,  Model  National  School,  Blue  Coat  School, 
Christian  Brothers'  Schools,  the  City  and  County 
Court-houses,  the  City  and  County  Prisons,  Lunatic 
Assylum,  Fever  Hospital,  Union  Workhouse,  Town- 
hall,  Custom-house,  the  Savings'  Bank,  Military 
Barracks  and  Beginald's  Tower. 
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The  neiv  Tmvn-kall  is  a  fine  building,  situated  on 
the  Mall,  contiguous  to  the  bishop's  Palace,  and  hav- 
ing a  view  of  the  river  Suir.  The  front,  faced  with 
stone,  presents  a  good  appearance,  and  is  admired 
for  its  just  proportions  and  the  simplicity  of  its  style. 
The  principal  entrance  opens  into  the  public  hall,  or 
exchange,  which  was  formerly  the  resort  of  merchants, 
who  assembled  here  to  make  contracts  and  transact 
other  commercial  business :  a  curious  looking  antique 
somewhat  resembling  a  nail  in  form,  and  about  four 
feet  high,  stood  in  the  old  exchange :  bargains  were 
concluded  by  laying  the  stipulated  money  upon  this 
stand  or  nail,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  saying,  *^to 
pay  down  upon  the  nail."  Under  the  same  roof  with 
the  town-hall,  is  a  very  neat  Theatre^  and  also  a  hand- 
some suite  of  rooms  for  public  entertainments. 

TJie  Bishojfs  Pcdace  stands  at  the  south  side  of  the 
open  space  which  surrounds  the  cathedral  church. 
It  is  a  magnificent  building  of  hewn  stone,  having 
two  fronts ;  that  next  the  Mall  is  ornamented  with  a 
handsome  portico,  sustained  by  pillars  of  the  Doric 
order.  The  top  of  the  building  is  adorned  with  a 
handsome  cornice.  The  other' front,  next  the  church 
yard,  has  the  doors,  window  cases,  and  coigne  stones 
of  plain  rustic  work. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Rivers^  Biidges^  Qitay  and  Schools. 

Thb  Suir,  a  broad  navigable  river,  presents  many 
advantages  to  the  inhabitants  of  Waterford,  and  has 
always  rendered  this  city  remarkable  as  a  place  of 
trade. 

It  takes  its  rise  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  which 
it  separates  from  the  county  of  Waterford.  After  a 
course  of  about  forty  miles,  it  passes  Clonmel,  and  is 
navigable  for  boats  to  Carrick-on-Suir ;  and  from 
thence  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  may  proceed 
up  to  the  quay  of  Waterford. 

From  Waterford  the  Suir  flows  by  a  circuitous 
course,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  is 
joined  by  the  rivers  Nore  and  Barrow,  opposite  the 
little  village  of  Cheek-point.  The  united  stream,  now 
become  almost  an  arm  of  the  sea,  flows  past  the 
town  of  Passage,  and  after  a  course  of  twenty  miles 
falls  into  the  ocean,  forming  the  harbour  of  Water- 
ford. 

The  depth  of  the  water  immediately  in  front  of  the 
city  varies  from  twenty  to  sixty-five  feet  at  the  low 
water.  Vessels  of  nearly  800  tons  may  come  up  close 
to  the  quay — a  circumstance  particularly  favourable 
for  the  embarkation  of  cavalry  and  military  stores. 

It  was  long  a  source  of  regret,  that  no  steps  had 
been  taken  for  the  removal  of  the  fords  or  banks, 
which  had  almost  blocked  up  the  entrance  to  the  quay 
of  Waterford,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  trade  of 
the  city :  of  late  years  this  business  has  been  attended 
to,  with  a  success  which  is  highly  creditable  to  all 
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the  parties  concerned. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1816,  the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  an  act  of  parliament  for  ^^  deepening,  clean- 
sing, and  improving  such  parts  of  the  river  Suir,  as 
constitute  the  port  and  harbour  of  Waterford,  between 
Bilberry  Rock  and  Hook  Tower,  including  St.  Cath- 
erine's, commonly  called  St.  John's  Pill — ^the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Pilot-office  and  Ballast-office  in  the  said 
city  of  Waterford." 

The  grand  object  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
imder  this  act  was  to  take  measures  for  enlarging 
the  channel,  which  had  already  been  commenced 
through  the  fords,  so  as  to  make  it  two  hundred  and 
ten  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  deep.  This  great  under- 
taking cost  <£22,(XX),  of  which  government  granted 
£'14,588. 

In  addition  to  the  enlargement  of  the  channel, 
through  the  upper  and  lower  fords,  the  harbour  com- 
missioners have  materially  improved  that  most  di£B- 
cult  and  dangerous  navigation,  called  the  King*s 
Channel,  by  placing  therein  and  along  its  virge  moor- 
ing and  warping  buoys,  perches,  rings,  chains,  and 
posts.  This  improvement  of  the  King's  Channel, 
where  vessels  of  the  largest  class  can  now,  at  all  times 
of  tide,  have  a  superabundance  of  water,  added  to  the 
cut  of  two  hundred  an  ten  feet  through  the  fords,  has 
removed  all  those  impediments  to  the  trade  up  to  the 
city  of  Waterford,  so  frequently  complained  of  by 
navigators.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  commis- 
sioners, for  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  rates  of 
tonnage  duty,  ballast  and  pilotage ;  as  well  as  for  the 
improved  rules  and  regulations  which  they  have 
adopted,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  possibili^ 
of  frauds  being  practised  upon  masters  of  vesseu 
frequenting  the  port  of  Waterford — practices  which 
prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  previous  to  the 
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introduction  of  the  act  into  this  port. 

The  commissioners  have  likewise  been  instru- 
mental in  the  erection  of  beacon  towers  at  Browns- 
town  and  the  Newton  Heads,  and  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing tne  establishment  of  a  floating  light  near  the 
Saltees. 

Johns  River,  which  falls  into  the  Suir,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  city,  has  its  source  in  the  marshy  lands 
between  Waterford  and  Tramore,  abont  three  miles 
distant  from  the  former  place.  It  is  a  narrow  stream 
until  it  approaches  Waterford,  when  it  is  aflTected  by 
the  tides,  and  becomes,  at  high  water,  navigable  for 
the  largest  description  of  boats. 

John's  River  is  traversed  by  three  bridges,  wi^in 
the  city  of  Waterford ;  two  of  ancient  date,  namely, 
John's  bridge,  and  William-street  bridge,  and  one, 
called  Catherine's  bridge,  formerly  erected,  near  the 
old  abbey  of  St.  Catherine. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  considerable  and  so  ancient 
a  city  as  Waterford  should  not  have  had  a  bridge 
over  the  Suir  until  1794 :  for  although  it  has  been 
conjectured,  from  the  discovery,  a  few  years  since,  of 
6ome  fragments  of  piles  and  framed  timber,  that  the 
Danes  had  a  bridge  over  the  river  at  this  place,  we 
are  without  any  record  of  the  fact.  In  former  times 
it  was  considered  a  vast  attempt  to  erect  a  bridge 
over  a  river  of  such  depth  and  breadth  as  the  river 
of  Waterford ;  we  may  therefore  conclude,  from  these 
and  other  circumstances,  that  no  attempt  was  made 
before  that  which  has  so  fortunately  succeeded. 

The  wooden-bridge  connecting  Waterford  and  the 
county  of  Kilkenny  was  undertaken,  in  1793,  by  a 
company,  (incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,)  who 
subscribed  ^30,000  to  complete  the  work,  including 
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the  purchase  of  the  ferry.     The  money  was  raised  at 
loans  of  <£1(X)  each,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 

Eaid  by  the  tolls  of  the  bridge.  The  work,  having 
een  completed  for  a  less  sum  than  was  originally 
estimated,  only  required  the  payment  of  «£9()  on  each 
debenture.  The  erection  of  a  bridge  has  eventually 
become  a  ^ood  speculation ;  the  debentures  now  sell 
at  a  high  figure,  and  the  company  having  a  sinking 
fund,  already  advanced  a  considerable  amount,  to  re- 
pair or  rebuild  the  bridge,  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  present  bridge  was  built  of  American  oak,  by 
a  Mr.  Cox,  a  native  of  Boston,  who  also  erected  the 
magnificent  bridge  over  the  Slaney,  and  also  those 
of  Deny,  Portumna  and  Ross.  Cox  advised  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Waterford  bridge  to  case  one  of  the 
piers  with  stone  until  the  whole  were  completed ; 
but  his  advise  was  not  followed. 

Two  tablets,  affixed  to  the  centre  piers,  give  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  foundation  was 
laid,  the  date  of  the  erection,  and  the  materials  of 
which  it  was  composed.  The  inscriptions  are  as  follow 

In  1793, 

a   year  rendered  sacred 

to  National  Prosperity 

by  the  extinction  of  Beligunis  IHvi»ions^ 

the  Foundation  of  this  Bridge  was  Laid^ 

at  the  expense  of  associated  individuaU 

united  by  Parliamentary  grants^ 

by  Sir  John  Newport^  Bart. 
Chairman  of  their  Committee^ 

Mr.  Lemuel  Cox^ 

a  native  of  Boston,  in  America^ 

Architect. 
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On  the  Thirtieth  day  of  Aprils  1793, 

the  Bridge  was  begun. 

On  the  Eighteenth  of  January^  1794, 

U  was  opened  for  the  passage  of  ca/rriages. 

it  is  832  feet  in  lengthy  40  in  breadth, 

consisting  of  stone  ahidments 

and  forty  sets  of  piers  of  oak. 

the  depth  of  water  at  Imvest  ebb  tides  37  feet. 

This  w(yrh  was  completed^  and  the  Ferry  purchased, 
by  a  Subscription  of  Thirty  Thousand  Pounds,  under 
th^  direction  of  the  following  Committee. 

SIR   JOHN   NEWPORT,   BART. 

SAMUEL   BOYSE,   ESQ.  SIR   SIMON   NEWPORT. 

THOBfAS   QUAN,    ESQ.  REV.    WILLIAM    DENIS. 

WM.   PENROSE   FRANCIS,  ESQ.      THOMAS   ALCOCK,    ESQ. 
ROBERT   HUNT,    ESQ.  MAUNSELL    BOWERS,    ESQ. 

JOHN   CONGREVE,   ESQ.  HUMPHREY  JONES,    ESQ. 

JA^IES   RAMSAY,    ESQ.  THOMAS   H.  STRANGMAN,  ESQ. 


The  Quay,  unequalled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 

Ireland,  is  an  English  mile  in  length — a  continued 

^e  with  scarcely  any  interruption  throughout  its 

©ntire  extent.      Between  the  houses  and  the  river 

*tere  is  a  flag  way  for  foot  passengers,  and  a  road 

for  carriages,  the  whole  length  of  the  quay ;  the  part 

^m mediately  adjoining  the  river,  is  divided  off*  from 

*^©    road,  and  forms  a  delightfiil  promenade.     The 

carriage  way  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years, 

formed  of  Macadimised  stone. 

For  the  advantages  of  this  noble  quay,  we  are  in- 
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debted  in  a  great  measure  to  David  Lewis,  Esq.  in 
whose  mayoralty,  in  the  year  1705,  the  quay  was 

S'eatly  enlarged,  by  throwing  do>vTi  the  town  walls, 
e  also  threw  down  Baron-strand  gate ;  filled  the 
great  ditch,  which  then  joined  that  gate  and  the  town 
wall ;  and  made  a  communication  between  the  old 
quay  and  the  new.  The  present  quay  and  several  of 
the  fine  buildings  on  it,  including  the  exchange,  were 
commenced  in  his  time. 

To  see  the  quay  to  any  advantage,  the  observer 
should  ascend  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  which  commands  a  noble  view  of  the  city,  the 
river,  the  quay,  and  much  of  the  adjoining  country, 
terminate  at  a  great  distance  by  Sleeve-ne-^nan  and 
the  mountains  of  Cummerayh.  From  this  point  of 
view  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Suir  comes  under 
observation :  above  the  town,  the  picturesque  castle 
of  Granny  hangs  over  the  river ;  nearer  are  the  high 
and  precipitous  hills  between  which  the  bridge  is 
erected.  All  these  objects,  with  the  steeple  and 
towers  of  the  city,  presents  altogether  a  beautiful 
and  imposing  landscape. 


SCHOOLS. 

Education  has  always  been  esteemed  in  Ireland. 
The  Irish  ever  desired  the  character  of  a  learned 
people;  from  the  cloistered  monk  to  the  mendicant 
wandering  through  the  country  under  the  name  of 
*'poor  scholar,"  learning  has  at  all  times  been  zeal- 
ously and  enthusiastically  cultivated. 

Change  of  times  and  customs  has  effected  little 
alteration  in  this  particular.  The  poor  scholar  in- 
deed has  suffered  for  the  sins  of  his  fraternity ;  he 
who  was  wont  to  traverse  from  house  to  house,  pro- 
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*^Hsedly  engaged  in  instructing  others,  but  really 

^^iating  upon  classic  lore— himself  as  dead  as  the 

^rning  which  absorbed  all  his  faculties — is  now 

i.^ost banished:  the  idle  and  worthless  have  assumed 

^^  character,  and  his  place  is  seen  no  more.   A  better 

J^^tem  of  education  is  now  adopted :  the  number  of 

f^S^ilsiT  schools   has  increased  considerably  within 

^^  last  fifty  years,  and  affords  promises  of  much  im- 

provoment  in  the  morals  of  the  people. 

-Ax^riongst  the  schools  established  for  the  gratuitous 

^uue,a.tion  of  youth,  the  first  to  be  described  is  that 

rounded  by  Bishop  Foy,  and  called  the  Boys'  Bhie 

ocAooi.    This  noble  foundation  was  the  gift  of  an  in- 

™  Y^^  ^aal,  of  whom  a  brief  memoir  is  subjoined.    Nath- 

anieL    Joy  was  bom  in  the  city  of  York,  and  educated 

in  Tx^^ity  College,  Dublin,  of  which  university  he  was 

elecfc^^  a  fellow.     He  was  next  appointed  a  minister 

of  th.  ^  parish  of  St.  Bridgid,  in  Dublin,  where  he  first 

di8tix>.guished  himself  as  an  able  theologian.     After 

the  s  viccess  of  King  William,  he  was  promoted  to  the 

see  c>f  Waterford  and  Lismore,  where  he  continued 

^^*^  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  first  of  Jan- 

H?T>    1707.      He  bequeathed  £5  to  his  kinsman, 

iaon^as  France,  for  preaching  his  funeral  sermon, 

^'u.^  this  singular  condition,  that  he  should  speak 

^J^t'Mug  of  his  person,  good  or  ill ;  and  he  directed 

^^t  th?  charge  of  his  funeral  should  on  no  account 

ff^^^  thirty  pounds.     He  left  £20  to  the  poor  of 

^  city  of  Waterford ;  to  the  Blue-coat  Hospital  in 

"  ^blin,  «£10 ;  and  £7  to  the  church-wardens  of  the 

P^^alx  of  St.  Bridgid,  to  be  disposed  of  in  charitable 

.  He  mentions  that  he  had  expended  «£800  in  the 

^provement  of  the  episcopal  house  at  Waterford, 

i  and  he  bequeathed,  that  whatever  should  be  got  out 

I  of  that  simi  fi:x)m  his  successor  should  go  to  the  mayor 

\ 
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and  corporation  of  Waterford,  to  be  laid  out  on  goo<l 
security,  the  yearly  profits  to  be  employed  in  appren- 
ticing out  protestant  children  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Waterford,  either  boys  or  girls;  and  he  gave  the 
nomination  of  the  persons  to  be  bound  out,  to  the 
bishop,  dean,  and  mayor  of  Waterford,  or  any  two  of 
them,  whereof  the  bishop  to  be  always  one.  After 
these  provisions,  he  bequeathed  the  remainder  of  his 
property  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the 
gratuitous  education  of  protestant  children-  In  the 
will  it  was  directed,  that  fifty  children  should  be  in- 
structed in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  the  principles 
of  religion.  The  salary  of  the  master  was  fixed  at 
forty  pounds  a  year,  and  that  of  the  catechist  at  ten 
pounds,  with  liberty  to  increase  the  salaries  and  the 
number  of  the  scholars,  as  the  funds  should  improve. 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  number  of  scholars  should 
be  increased  in  the  same  propoilion  as  the  salaries. 
The  nomination  and  the  removal  of  the  master  and 
the  catechist  were  vested  in  the  bishop  alone :  the 
mayor,  three  of  the  aldermen,  and  the  sheriffs  were 
to  nominate  the  scholars  to  the  bishop,  for  his  appro- 
bation ;  but  in  case  the  bishop  should  disapprove  of 
any  of  them  he  might  nominate  others  in  their  room. 

The  executors  under  the  will,  having  obtained  from 
the  corporation  a  grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  at  the 
comer  of  Baron-strand-street,  erected  a  handsome 
school-house,  and,  with  the  residue  of  the  fund,  pur- 
chased lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  <£191  28.  2a. ;  a 
further  sum  of  <£48  was  shortly  after,  at  the  death 
of  the  bishop's  sister,  added  to  the  income  of  the 
charity,  when  the  master  s  salary  was  raised  to  £6(K 
the  catechist's  to  <£15,  and  the  number  of  boys  was 
increased  fi*om  fifty  to  seventy-five. 

An  (ict  of  parliament  was  subsequently  obtained 
by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  France,  surviving  executor,  to 
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perpetuate  and  regulate  the  charity.     According  to 

the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  ground  conveyed  by 

the  corporation,  and  the  lands  purchased,  together 

with  a  sum  of  ^774  15s.  S^d.,  then  in  his  hands, 

were  vested  in  this  gentleman  during  his  life,  and, 

after  his  decease,  in  the  bishop,  dean,  and  mayor  of 

Waterford,  for  the  time,  in  trust,  that  out  of  the  yearly 

income  they  should  maintain  and  repair  the  school- 

\iouse,  pay  £5  to  the  receiver,  <£15  to  the  catechist 

and  £60  a  year  to  the  master,  who  should  be  obliged 

to  teach  gratuitously  seventy-five  poor  children  of 

the  city  of  Waterford, 

The  act  fiuliher  provided,  that  the  master  should 

have  no  other  office,  nor  teach  any  other  children, 

than  the  number  mentioned,  except  his  own;  that 

the  excess  of  income  after  these  disbursements  should 

he  applied  to  clothe  the  seventy-five  children,  and  if 

there  still  remained  an  overplus,  that  it  should  be 

expended  in  binding  out  the  boys  as  apprentices.    It 

appears  fi*om  a  report  of  the  board  of  education,  that 

'ue  income  of  the  charity,  in  the  year  1788,  was  <£523 

lis.  Od.,  and  that  there  was  then  the  sum  of  £1,400 

^?  ^oney,  lodged  in  private  security,  belonging  to 

*^^   trustees,  and  that  seventy-five  children  were  in 

that  year  on  the  establishment. 

In  the  year  1808,  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained 
J^^  the  better  regulation  of  this  charitable  institution, 
"y  'W^hich  the  trustees  were  empowered  to  sell  the 
8Caool-house  in  Baron-strand-street,  to  erect  a  new 
®^^Ool-house  in  a  more  convenient  situation,  and  to 
™^Se  the  salaries  of  the  master  and  ushers,  the  for- 
^^>:^  to  £100,  the  latter  to  £50  a  year  each. 

The  funds  of  the  charity  having  increased  consider- 

^•^V*  in  consequence  of  the  determination  of  leases, 

^^4  the  accumulation  of  a  sum  of  <£4900  from  the 

savings  of  former  years,  the  trustees  resolved  to  main- 
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tain,  board  and  lodge  the  master,  ushers,  servants 
and  children  in  the  schcol-house ;  Bishop  Foy,  in  his 
will,  having  limited  his  trustees  to  instructing  and 
binding  out  the  children  only. 

A  school-house  for  the  education  of  female  children 
was  erected  in  Lady- lane,  in  1740,  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Mason,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Mason.  The  building 
cost  ^*750.  The  arms  of  the  Mason  family,  with  the 
inscription  of  "pietas  masoxiana,"  were  placed  in  the 
front. 

AVhen  this  school  was  first  established,  thirty  chil- 
dren Avere  clothed  and  instructed  until  able  to  go  to 
service :  the  salary  of  the  mistress  was  j£*10  per  an- 
num. The  whole  expense  was  defrayed  by  an  annuity 
of  c€GO,  paid  by  the  Corporation,  on  account  of  <£900 
^iven  for  this  purpose  by  Sir  John  Mason,  Sarah 
Mason,  and  John  Mason,  Esq. 

In  the  year  17S4,  Counsellor  Alcock  left  <£1000  to 
the  charity,  the  interest  of  wliicli  was  to  be  expended 
ill  apprenticing  the  most  deserving  children. 

There  is  also  the  l*rot€\stant  Diocesan  School,  con- 
ducted according  to  the  regulations  recommended  by 
tlio  Church  Education  Society.  Tlie  principal  Roman 
(/atliolic  schools  arc  the  College  of  St.  John,  the 
(Christian  Brothers'  School,  the  Modal  National  School 
and  the  Convent  Scliools. 


Holt/  frhofit  IL^fipilaL 

After  the  sujipresion  of  the  monastery  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, or  Grey  Friars,  the  master,  brethren,  and 
poor  of  the  Hospital  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  were  incor- 
porated in  tlieir  place,  bv  patent  dated  15th  August, 
'^(\  Henry  VIII.  (1546.)  '  We  may  collect  from  this 
jKitont,  and  another  of  the  same  monarch,  dated  7th 
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of  September,  of  the  same  year,  that  Henry  Walsh 
had  pm^hased  the  house  or  monastery  of  the  Fran- 
^iiscans,  together  with  all  the  property  which  anciently 
belonged  to  it,  in  trust  for  the  master,  brethren  and 
poor  of  the  hospital,  who  were  to  pay  annually  for 
the  same  eight  shillings  Irish  money,  in  addition  to 
a  former  sum  of  j£150  13s.  4d.,  the  consideration  for 
which  the  grant  was  made.     According  to  the  terms 
of  the  first  patent,  the  master  and  his  successors,  with 
the  advise  and  consent  of  the  mayor,  baililffs  and  four 
senior  of  the  common-council,  had  power  to  nominate 
^tid  elect,  from  time  to  time,  three  or  four  secular 
priests  for  celebrating  divine  service  in  the  hospital, 
^^  ^hich  they  were  to  be  considered  as  brethren,  and 
^   le  removable  for  just  cause :  they  had  also  the 
poxnination  of  sixty  at  least  of  the  sick,  infirm  and 
^^^  potent  poor  of  both  sexes,  of  the  city  of  Waterford ; 
^^^  all  those  persons,  thus  elected,  together  with  the 
^5*ster,  were  to  be  a  corporation  for  ever.    They  were 
^  te  allowed  to  possess  land  to  the  value  of  <£10() 
P^XT  annum  and  no  more.    "And  further,"  it  is  added, 
**  of  our  more  abundant  grace,  wo  give  "  certain  pos- 
sessions for  the  support  of  said  master,  brethren  and 
P^or,  "  in  order  that  they  may  pray  for  our  prosperity 
^Hile  we  live,  and  for  our  souls  when  we  shall  depart 
^^is  life,  and  for  the  souls  of  our  progenitors,  and  for 
^h-e  prosperity  of  the  said  hospital,  and  for  the  soul 
^f  i^atrick  Walsh,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  Catherine 
Sherlock  his  wife,  and  for  her  soul,  and  for  the  souls 
of  all  the  faithful."      They  were  also  permitted  to 
^^joy  the  offerings  of  all  persons  residing  within  thcj 
precincts  of  the  late  monastery ;  to  bury  within  the 
church  or  cemetery,  and  to  administer  all  kinds  of 
sacraments.     By  the  original  patent,  the  election  of 
a  master  is  vested  in  the  heirs  of  Patrick  Weilsh,  with 
the  consent  of  the  mayor,  bailiffs  and  four  senior 
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common-council-men,  for  the  time  being. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  by  patent  dated  26th  of  June, 
24th  year  of  her  reign,  confirmed  the  former  grants. 

The  exterior  of  this  hospital  consists  of  a  shabby 
modem  front,  built  against  the  ancient  monastery, 
without  any  regard  to  architectural  beauty,  or  even 
regularity  of  appearance.  Over  the  entraiice  is  the 
foflowing^"  The  Holy  Ghost  Hospital,  foimded  by 
Patrick  Walsh  in  1545,  and  was  repaired  and  enlarged 
in  1741  and  1743,  by  William  Paul  and  Simon  John 
Newport,  Esqrs.  Mayors.     Simon  Newport,  Master.** 

And  on  a  tablet  over  the  entrance  to  the  ceme- 
tery— "  Thomas  Smith,  Alderman,  Master  of  the  Holy 
Gost  Hospitell,  1718." 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance,  two  flights  of  steep 
stone  stairs  conduct  to  the  apartments  of  the  hos- 
pital, which  are  situated  over  the  ceipetery  of  the 
Franciscan  monastery.  On  the  right  hand  is  a  long 
narrow  room,  lighted  fi'om  above,  having  beds  par- 
titioned off  the  sides,  throughout  its  whole  extent : 
this,  and  an  inner  chamber,  raised  a  few  feet  above 
the  exterior  apartments,  occupy  one  wing  of  the 
building.  The  upper  parts  of  two  gothic  arches 
terminate  tlieso  rooms  and  give  them  a  singular  ap- 
pearance. In  this  place  are  some  curious  ancient 
images  and  a  font  for  holy  water,  which  stood  in  the 
rliapel  of  the  monastery.  This  font,  which  appears 
t  o  have  been  fixed  in  the  wall,  has  on  it  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  Walsli  family,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
rlio  names,  Jacobus  White,  Helen  Walsh,  and,  imder- 
neath,  the  date  1426.  The  other  w^ng  of  the  hospi- 
ral  consists  of  one  long  room,  partitioned  off  with 
beds  like  the  former :  at  the  extreme  end  is  an  altar 
ilecorated  with  some  curious  ancient  images ;  this  is 
the  chapol  of  the  hospital  in  which  mass  is  regularly 
uele1:)rated,  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the 
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fo  m.xiicler. 

Hn  the  cemetery  there  are  some  old  and  interesting 

to  nibs;  but  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  is 

'th^^itto  one  of  the  devoted  followers  of  James  II.  Sir 

ir^al  O'Neille,  who  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the 

Bojne,  and  who  followed  his  unfortunate  King  to 

W^^terford,  where  he  (O'Neille)  died: — "Here  lyes 

tli  ^  body  of  Sir  Neal  O'Neille,  Barronet  of  Killolag 

in.      the  county  of  Antrim,  who  died  the  8th  of  July, 

ill      the  year  1690,  at  the  age  of  30  years  and  six 

m  tenths.     He  married  the  second  daughter  of  Lord 

Vi^^ount  Molyneux  of  Sefton,  in  Lancashire,  England." 

The  Holy  Ghost  Hospital  is  over  the  cemetery ;  and 

o^^r  the  doorway  which  leads  by  two  flights  of  stone 

stairs  to  the  chambers  in  which  the  inmates,  who 

co:rxsist  of  forty  aged  women,  are  located,  is  an  in- 

scir-dption.     At  the  end  of  one  of  the  corridors  is  an 

alfc^r  at  which,  according  to  the  charter  of  the  founder, 

m^S8  is  celebrated  at  least  once  a  week.     Saturday 

is    xasually  the  day  on  which  mass  is  now  celebrated 

in    this  ancient  edifice. 

The  inmates  are  very  anxious  to  show  whatever 

of    curiosities  remain  to  be  seen  in  this  old  place. 

Ttie  head  of  St.  John  in  stone,  of  the  Proto-Martyr 

St.  Stephen  in  stone,  carrying  the  stones :  these  and 

the  B.  V.  M.  and  infant  in  stone,  are  all  that  remain  ; 

they  are  on  a  table  near  one  of  the  cells  into  which 

the  long  chamber  or  corridor  is  divided  at  either 

Bide.    There  are  a  few  carvings  of  an  old  date  near 

the  altar ;  they  are  God  the  Father  with  the  Orb  in 

His  right  hand ;  St.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland  ;  St. 

John  in  the  wilderness ;  and  over  the  altar,  a  painting 

of  the  crucifixion.     There  are  also  paintings  of  the 

Blessed  Virgin  and  of  St.  Joseph.     The  painting  of 

the  crucifixion  appears  to  be  a  work  of  some  merit. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  altar  and  all  about  it  are 
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kept  in  a  cleanly  and  well  furnished  condition.  The 
inmates  are  forty  in  number ;  they  are  paid  tho  sum 
of  twelve  shillings  a  month  each,  on  which  they  must 
contrive  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  aa  well  as  they  |)os- 
sibly  can.  They  are  cheerful  and  apparently  happy. 
The  chaplain  now  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sheehy,  one  of  the 
curates  of  the  city.  This  is  a  place,  indeed,  which 
would  delight  an  antiquarian  to  visit.  It  hreathe.s 
the  atmosphere  of  older  times. 

The  property  of  tho  charity  is  in  the  hands  of 
nineteen  leaseholders :  tho  earliest  lease  dated  in 
1791. — By  a  return  presented  to  Parliament  in  isll, 
it  appears  that  the  old  yearly  rents  had  risen  from 
£76  12s.  6d.  to  £355  19s.  6d. ;  but  still  the  funds  are 
represented  as  in  a  very  deranged  state,  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  debts  formerly  incurred — the  ar- 
rears of  rent  remaining  due  at  that  period  being 
.£448  Os.  9id.  An  allowance  of  £12  a  year  is  grantfKl 
to  a  clergyman,  who  is  also  the  overseer. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

We  are  indebted  to  two  of  our  chief  magistrates  for 
a  considerable  improvement  in  the  trade  of  Water- 
ford.  According  to  an  ancient  MS.  "  In  1695,  when 
Richard  Christmas,  Esq.  was  mayor,  he  exerted  him- 
self very  much,  in  conjunction  with  John  Mason,  Esq. 
in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  citizens.  One 
measure  was  resorted  to  which  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect — admitting  traders  of  all  descriptions,  and  from 
all  parts,  to  the  freedom  of  the  city:  this  was  deter- 
mined on  by  two  separate  acts  of  Council,  dated  the 
11th  September,  1704,  and  the  26th  February,  1705. 
In  consequence  of  this  encouragement,  several  mer- 
chants from  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Portugal,  Holland, 
and  elsewhere,  came  and  settled  in  Waterford ;  houses 
Were  repaired,  ships  built,  trade  began  to  flourish." 

These  exertions  were  followed  up  by  Mr.  Mason, 

^n  his  succeeding  to  the  mayoralty,  in  1696.    To  use 

the  Words  of  the  same  manuscript — "  the  houses  were 

^  ruins,  the  streets  uneaven,  full  of  rubbish  and 

duDghills ; — he  caused  those  nuisances  to  be  removed 

'tie  high  roads  leading  to  the  city  to  be  levelled 

^^  Hew  paved,  and  bridges  made  in  many  places  of 

^^  s^id  roads,  to  carry  off  the  sloughs  and  superfluous 

3tez*s^  insomuch  (the  writer  continues)  that  they 

^    s  pattern  for  the  whole  kingdom." 

^  ^^^terford  has  never  been  very  celebrated  for  its 

^  ^^^l^iactures.    In  early  times,  when  agriculture  was 

^  ^'^    neglected,  trading  in  cattle  was  the  staple 

^^^^odity — ^much  attention  was  likewise  paid  to  the 
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butter  business,  and  in  both  these  articles  a  brisk 
trade  was  carried  on,  not  only  with  the  English  set- 
tlements, but  also  with  several  of  the  ports  of  Spain. 

Cheese,  made  from  simmed  milk,  and  called  MuUn" 
hmojiy  was  formerly  an  article  of  commerce  in  Water- 
ford,  and  was  exported  in  large  quantities,  but  it  was 
of  such  a  hard  substance  that  it  required  a  hatchet 
to  cut  it. 

Salt  was  another  article  of  trade  in  Waterford,  and 
was  made  in  considerable  quantities.  The  first  salt- 
house  was  established  in  William-street,  by  the 
patentee  and  one  John  Greene,  Esq.  of  Qreeneville. 

There  was  also  in  the  city  a  manufacture  of  woad, 
a  material  used  by  dyers;  but  this  has  long  been 
discontinued.  Waterford  was  also  famous  for  a  nar- 
row woollen-stuff,  which  was  circulated  all  over  Ire- 
land, and  a  considerable  quantity  exported  to  other 
countries.  The  weavers  of  this  article  had  a  hall, 
which  also  answered  for  an  inn :  it  was  situated  in 
Michael-street,  opposite  to  New-street,  and  had  for 
its  sign  a  spinning  wheel.  The  persons  known  by 
the  name  of  hammer-men  had  also  their  hall ;  and  it 
is  not  more  than  a  few  years  ago  since  their  plate  was 
sold. 

This  city  has  also  been  celebrated  for  making  red 
or  smoked  sprats,  which  at  one  period  were  exported 
in  large  quantities.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  they 
were  generally  manufactured  by  shoemakers,  who 
pretended  that  the  paring  of  the  leather  gave  them 
a  peculiar  flavour. 

A  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  by  one  Thomas 
Wyse,  Esq.  who,  in  1815,  attempted  the  manufactmre 
of  articles  of  various  descriptions,  such  as  japan-ware, 
all  kinds  of  tools  and  articles  of  cutlery.  That  &;entle- 
man  had  also  a  fine  corn-mill  at  the  Manor,  and  also  a 
wind-mill :  he  received  so  many  premiums  firom  par* 
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liament  that  he  named  a  street  after  that  assembly. 

1?he  linen  manufacture  was  introduced  into  Wa- 
ter-f^ord  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  brought 
vitili  them  a  number  of  weavers  from  the  north  of 
Ireland.  They  had  a  factory  and  two  bleach  greens 
—One  at  Ballytruckle,  for  thread — the  other  at  a  small 
PJem:^  called  Smith  Vale,  about  three  miles  from 
"^^terford,  for  linen.  The  thread  manufactured  here 
V2t:a  celebrated  all  over  Ireland ;  nevertheless  the  con- 
cerm  failed,  and  there  is  now  no  trace  of  it. 

-A.  glass-house  for  manufacturing  bottles  was  situ- 

*t^     nearly  opposite  Ballycarvet :  this  also  has  gone 

*o^  decay.     A  glass  manufactory,  of  a  superior  des- 

^ri  j>tion,  was  established  in  Waterford,  in  1783,  by 

th&   Messrs.  Penrose. 

There  were  two  distilleries  formerly  in  this  city ; 
^h,^  firgt  established  by  Messrs.  Dobbs  and  5obbs, 
^^x^   second  by  Messrs.  Ramsay  and  Bell. 

The  brewers  of  Waterford  have  brought  the  manu- 
^^^^toire  of  beer  and  porter  to  such  perfection,  as  to 
?J^F>ersede  the  necessity  of  any  importation  from 
England. 

'Inhere  was  also  a  starch  and  blue  manufactory  here, 
two  iron  founderies.     Until  very  recently,  there 
an  extensive  manufactory  of  glue,  which  was 
^-^X>orted  in  large  quantities  to  England. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


.     Tie  earliest  newspaper  known  to  have  been  printed 

^^    "Waterford,  was  entitled  ''The  Waterford  Flying 

"^^,  containing  the  most  material  NewSy  both  Foreign 

^'^  Dcmesticky   It  was  printed  on  a  sheet  of  common 

^^^ting  paper,  the  head  ornamented  with  the  Royal 

^^^lUs  and  those  of  the  city  of  Waterford.      One 
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number,  dated  Thursday,  August  2l8t,  1729,  is  still 
in  existence :  it  has  neither  number  or  price  affixed  to 
it,  but  the  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  half- 
penny, from  the  circumstance  of  a  receipt  having 
been  seen  for  a  shilling,  as  a  quarter  s  subscription 
to  a  paper  published  twice  a  week,  at  a  much  later 
peried. 

In  November,  179G  "The  Waterford  Journal"  was 
established  by  Esthar  Crawley  and  Son,  and  sold  at 
the  Euclid's  Head,  in  Peter-street,  at  the  moderate 
price  of  one  halfpenny.  It  was  published  twice  a 
week,  contained  three  columns  in  each  page,  and  was 
continued  for  about  six  years. 

Ramsay's  "  Waterford  Chronicle"  was  in  existence 
at  this  period.  A  second  series  of  it  was  commenced 
in  1769:  it  contained  three  columns,  and  cost  one 
shilling  a  quarter.  In  1778  a  larger  edition  was 
issued,  containing  four  columns — the  price  of  this 
was  three  halfpence  a  number.  Ten  years  afterwards 
the  price  was  two  pence  halfpenny  ;  it  was  only  two 
pence  in  1791 :  in  1800  it  was  four-pence,  and  down 
to  1840  it  was  five-pence. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ryland  states  there  were  one  or  two 
other  papers  published  in  Waterford,  of  which  very 
little  is  known.  One,  "  The  Waterford  Advertizer, 
of  which  one  Mr.  William  Murphy  was  the  proprietor. 
This  was  succeeded  bj'  "  The  Shamrock,"  established 
by  a  Dr.  Hearn  :  The  ''  Waterford  Mirror"  was  com- 
menced in  1801. 

At  present  (1869)  there  are  six  newspapers  in 
Waterford— TA^?  Mail— The  Waterford  Neu'8,—The 
Gitizcii, — Tlie  Standanl — The  Chronicle  and  Mirror. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ryland  states — "  from  a  recent  pop- 
ular publication,  it  appears  there  were  only  wrae 
newspapers  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1782 ;  but  this 
must  evidently  be  a  mistake,  as  there  were  two  in 
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^aferford  as  early  as  1770,  and  it  cannot  be  sup- 
PoaeA  that  there  was  only  one  newspaper  in  all  the 
^tber  towns  in  Ireland." 

rii.  6  first  newspaper  in  Ireland  was  commenced  in 
1641.  ^  under  the  title  of  "  Warranted  tidings  from 
Irela  ^^." 

CORPORATION— STATISTICS, 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CITY,  &c. 

Iji^^feie  most  other  towns,  the  government  of  this  city 
is  inc^orporated  under  the  denomination  of  the  mayor, 
8heri:S|  and  citizens.  The  Corporation  at  present, 
consists  of  ten  Aldermen  and  thirty  Councillors 
elected  fix)m  the  five  wards  into  which  the  city  is 
divia^^d.  The  number  of  burgesses  on  the  roU  in 
1863^  was  709.  The  mayor  is  elected  out  of  the 
inenil>ers  of  the  corporation. 

-*-txe  city  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.     The  constituency  in  1869  was   1383, 
aBd  tte  rateable  value  of  the  entire  property  in  the 
city  is  set  down  at  <£50,800.     The  assizes  for  the 
county  and  city  are  held  in  Waterford.     The  super- 
ii^t^ndence  of  the  port  and  harbour  is  vested  in 
tv^enty-four  commissioners  appointed  by  the  corpor- 
ation and  chamber  of  commerce.     Vessels   of  two 
thousand  tons  can  discharge  at  the  quay.    The  navi- 
gation is  continued  in  the  Suir,  by  barges  to  Carrick- 
oti-Suir  and  Clonmel,  and  in  the  Barrow,  by  sailing 
vessels,  to  New  Ross,  and  thence  by  barges  up  that 
fiver,  to  Athy,  and  up  the  Nore  to  Inistiogue.     On 
the  Kilkenny  side  of  the  river  there  is  a  ship  build- 
ing yard,  with  patent  slip,  a  graving  bank  and  dock, 
l^hree  iron  steam  vessels — tonnage  3,486 — ^were  built 
here  in  1866.     The  exports  are  almost  wholely  agri- 
cultural.    The  net  annual  value  of  property,  under 
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the  tenement  valuation  act»  in  1868,  was  <£36,401 ; 
and  the  property  and  income  tax,  for  the  year  ended 
5th  of  April,  1863,  amounted  to  ^7,152. 

Borough  Magistrates  (1869) : — 

Cornelius  Redmond,  Mayor. 

Sir  Henry  Winston  Barron  Tos.  Lewis  Mackessy  M.D. 

Bart.,  D.L.  M.P.  Captain  Henry  Meagher. 

John  A.  Blake,  M.P.  Thomas  Meagher. 

Abraham  Denny.  Sir  Benjamin  Morris,  D.L. 

Michael  D.  Hassard.  Charles  Newport. 

Henry  Galway.  John  Power, 

James  Palmer  GrAes.  Thomas  Boyce  Pressor. 

William  Johnson.  Patrick  Kendal  Reid. 

Thomas  White  Jacob.  Alderman  Mathew  Slaney. 

Alderman  Patrick  Kicly.  Patrick  Dower  Walshe. 

Samuel  King.  Thomas  Wilson. 

John  Mackessy,  M.D.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Wyse. 

The  Ghartei^s  of  Waterford  form  a  subject  of  an 
important  nature,  and,  independent  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  they  confer,  they  contain  some 
curious  particulars  relating  to  the  early  periods  at 
which  they  were  granted. 

Of  these  valuable  documents,  the  only  one  of  which 
oven  the  corporation  of  Waterford  has  any  knowledge, 
is  the  charter  of  Charles  I. ;  all  the  other  documents 
j)rior  to  the  year  1680  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
no  steps  have  since  been  taken  to  supply  their  place. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  chiurters  that  have 
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^een  granted  to  the  city  of  Waterford,  from  the 
^rliest  period  to  the  present  time. 


DATED  AT  ANNO  A.D. 

EEGNI 

Mn                Marlebridge  3  July  7  1205 

:;^ —               Dublin  8  Nov.  9  1207 

^enrylll.       Woodstocke  16  June  16  1231 

Westminster  14  Nov.  30  1245 

do.  4  Aug.  45  1260 


^dvvardll.      Langley  16  June  2       1308 

^cf^ardlll.    Westminster    14  Nov.         30       1356 


>j.       do.  24  Feb.  38  1364 

2'^UardII.              do.  26  May  3  1379 
^eiiry  IV. 

ilG»^ryY                 do.             6  May  1  1413 

DubUn  15  Jan.  3  1415 

Westminster  20  March  5  1426 

do.               1  March  20  1441 

p,        do.              8  April  26  1447 

S^^ardlV.            do.  20  Nov.  1  1461 

^^^oliard  III.  25  March  1  1483 

2  1484 


ff^H^VII.      Westminster   14  May  2  1486 

"Z do.            12  May  2  1487 

5:^*117  VIII.           do.            12  Sept.  2  1510 

^J^ardVI.            do.            17  AprU  2  1548 

^*^ilip  and  Mary     do.             2  June  2d  &  3d  1554-5 

»«aabeth         Westminster     8  Feb.  11  1568 

Norhambury    16  July  16  1573 

^                      Westminster   12  Mafch  25  1582 

3«aue8l.          DubUn             10  July  7  1609 

Charles  I.        Westminster  26  May  2  1626 

do.           19  Feb.  7  1631 

James  n.                              22  March  4  1688 
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The  charter  of  John,  as  been  the  earliest,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important.  It  fixes  the  exact 
bounds  of  the  city  as  decided  by  the  oaths  of  twelve 
men  living  within  the  walls  and  twelve  living  with- 
out, in  compliance  with  a  former  precept  of  Henry  II. 
Connected  with  the  tenures  of  the  city,  it  gives  up 
all  fines,  amercements  and  redemptions  of  contempt 
to  the  citizens,  with  some  peculiar  regulations.  In 
cases  of  diifferenccs  or  disputes  between  the  citizens, 
it  directs  that  there  be  no  duels,  but  that  the  point 
in  question  should  be  decided  by  the  verdict  of  twelve 
men. 

By  this  charter  a  hundred  court  was  to  be  held 
twice  a  week,  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  and  as  much 
oftener  as  might  be  necessary :  it  also  regulated  the 
proceedings  in  this  court,  and  the  rights  attached  to 
it.  No  citizen  was  to  be  impleaded  for  lands  which 
did  not  pertain  to  the  hundred.  Twelve  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens,  •  and  others  specially  appointed,  were 
to  elect  annually  a  provost  on  the  day  of  a  festival  of 
the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  who,  on  his  been 
duly  sworn,  was  to  have  cognition  of  all  pleas  in  the 
hundred  of  the  city,  and  the  citizens  were  to  have 
cognizance  of  all  causes  tried  before  the  said  provosts 
It  also  orders,  that  no  person  should  be  judged  touch- 
ing any  money  except  according  to  the  hundred  of 
the  city. 

Among  the  other  privileges  contained  in  this  char- 
ter, the  citizens  were  to  have  liberty  to  give  their 
children  in  marriage  to  foreign  merchants  without 
obtaining  the  permission  of  their  lords.  They  were 
to  have  the  same  "  reasonable  Guilds "  as  the  bur- 
gesses of  Bristol ;  to  be  free  from  pontage,  murage,&c. 

This  charter  likewise  grants  to  them  all  the  ten- 
ures within  and  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  to  be 
disposed  of  at  their  pleasure  in  messuages,  &c.- 
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*^<?  held  by  burgage  tenure,  by  reasonable  payment, 

^  ^it,  t€n  marks  which  they  pay  within  the  walls  of 

^^e  city.     It  also  grants  that  each  person  may  erect 

^ 'Glidings  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  provided  they 

^o    not  injure  the  city  or  town;  that  the  citizens 

shoixXd  have  all  lands  and  waste  places  to  be  held  and 

builfc  on  at  their  pleasure;  and  leave  was  also  granted 

to  tln^m  to  sell  wholesale  and  retail  to  Irish  enemies 

aiid^  English  rebels,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war. 

^  either  the  Templars  nor  the  Hospitallers  were  to 

hav^   any  maintenance  or  dwelling  in  the  city,  except 

one  ^  ^thin  the   prescribed   bounds  ;    nor  was   any 

forex^n  merchant  to  purchase  within  the  city  of  Wa- 

terfox^d  any  piece  of  merchandize  from  any  person 

l3ut     ^  citizen ;  and,  as  an  encouragement  to  trade, 

the  oitizens  had  permission  to  grant  "  safe  conducts  " 

to  all  rebels  and  felons  who  came  there  for  that  pur- 

P^^s^«     No  person  was  to  be  bailiff  of  the  city  unless 

™lxeld  of  the  king  in  capite.    Justices  were  expressly 

^^^Tnanded  not  to  harass  the  citizens. 

*^te  charters  of  Henry  III.  confirm  the  two  former 
^^^i*ters,  with  the  exception  that  the  hundred  court 
®*?Uld  be  held  only  once  a  week. 

fiy  these  charters,  the  citizens  were  to  have  all  the 
^^"Ures  within  and  without  the  walls,  to  be  disposed 
^t  their  pleasure,  by  the  assembly  or  common- 
?^^ixcil  of  the  city.  They  ivere  to  have  the  election  of 
^  '^nayoTy  who  was  to  be  sworn  before  his  predeces- 
^^  in  office  and  before  the  council  of  the  city  as- 
^^bled  in  the  Guildhall. 

P  ^here  was  to  be  no  assize  or  gaol  delivery  by  barons 

^  the  King'  Bench  without  the  mayor  being  present ; 

^-1^^  in  case  the  barons  were  imable  to  attend,  then 

^  •  ^  mayor  and  two  or  three  of  the  more  worthy  and 

J^^creet  citizens,  and  one  or  two  lawyers  might  de- 

'^^r  the  gaols.    There  was  to  be  a  Guildhall  and  also 
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a  prison  with  wards  in  which  to  confine  robbers  and 
felons,  apart  from  the  other  citizens :  liberty  was  also 
granted  to  choose  a  coroner  from  amongst  the  citi- 
zens. 

It  was  also  ordered  that  there  be  in  the  city  one 
common  seal,  according  to  the  form  of  the  statute  of 
Acton-Bumel,  of  which  seal,  the  greater  part  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor  or  guardian  of  the  city, 
and  the  smaller  part,  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk ;  both 
parties  to  affix  their  respective  parts  of  the  seal  in 
confirmation  of  certain  deeds. 

The  charters  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III., 
Eichard  II.,  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  confirm  the 
former  charters,  the  principal  parts  of  which,  are 
quoted  at  some  length.  Edward  the  Third's  charters 
provide  that  no  mayor,  either  in  war  or  in  peace, 
should  compel  any  of  the  citizens  to  go  out  in  a  war- 
like manner  against  his  own  will;  but  that  they 
might,  of  their  own  occord,  go  forth  with  flying 
colours,  &c.  against  rebels.  The  mayor,  &c.  may 
make  convenient  rules  and  regulations,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  council  and  citizens  in  their  guilds  or 
assemblies. 

Henry  the  Sixth's  charters  recite  that,  whereas  the 
mayor  and  citizens  of  Waterford  had  declared  to  him, 
that  many  rebels,  malefactors  and  punderers,  &c.  in 
the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  Wexford  and 
Waterford,  had  assembled  an  armed  force,  perpetrated 
sundry  murders,  robberies  and  other  intolerable 
crimes  ;  the  mayor,  council  and  their  successors, 
might  collect  an  armed  force  and  march  or  ride  with 
horsemen  and  footmen  and  with  standards  in  martial 
array,  at  such  times  as  they  might  think  proper ;  and 
might  plunder,  bum  and  destroy  their  enemies  and 
all  those  aiding  and  assisting  them. 

The  charter  of  Edward  IV.  contains  a  recital  of  all 
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the  previous  charters.     "And  whereas  some  grants 
and  immunities  contained  in  former  charters  are  not 
clearly  expressed ;  these  being  represented  to  nig,  and 
knowing  that  the  city  of  Waterford  has  in  front  four 
hostile  counties,  Water ford^  Kilkenny,  Tipperary  and 
Wexford :  we,  willing  to  show  our  alffection  to  the 
citizens,  &c.,  and  to  the  praise  of  the  holy  and  undi- 
vided Trinity  and  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  mother 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  and  St. 
Patrick  the  Confessor,  and  of  all  the  saints,  confirm 
all  the  liberties  and  privileges,  and  that  the  city 
should  consist  of  one  mayor,  two  bailifi*s  and  citizens, 
"Under  the  name  of  mayor,  bailiffs  and  citizens  of  Wa- 
terford,  and  that  they  have  perpetual  succession  and 
have  power  to  plead  and  implead,  and  have  a  common 
Seal  and  be  capable  of  acquiring  property. 

"And  further  that  the  said  city  may  become  more 

^mous  and  honourable,  the  mayor,  &c.  may  have  a 

^ord  with  an  ornamented  sheath,  to  be  borne  before 

^Aexn,  in  such  manner  as  the  sword  is  borne  before 

^^^    mayor  of  Bristol ;  at  all  places  within  the  bounds 

^^  tie  city,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  in  case 

^L  [y^J^ich  presence,  the  mayor  is  to  present  a  sword 

a  silver  gilt  key,  as  in  the  custom  in  Bristol." 

;^r  alluding   to  the  privileges  conferred  by  the 

"*  J  charters,  he  thus  concludes :  "  taking  into  con- 

Tation  all  these  causes  and  others,  as  well  as  the 

ible  petition  of  the  mayor,  bailiffs  and  citizens, 

grant  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  thirty  pounds 

iially  towards  the  repairs  of  the  walls,  &c. ;  and 

ler  that  the  city  be  one  of  our  chambers,  and  we 

^^ive  the  citizens  into  special  favour.     And  more- 

^x*  well  and  grant,  that  if  the  above  recited  charters 

^^^     invalid  or  informal,  our  chancellor  shall  make 

^^Tn  perfect  and  every  thing  in  them  shall  be  deter- 

^^^^ed  fevonrably  for  the  mayor  and  citizens." 


k 
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Richard  the  Third's  charters  also  confirm  the  pre* 
vious  charters.  His  last  one  recites  several  of  the 
others  very  minutely. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enter  into  a 
lengthened  description  of  the  remainder  of  the  char- 
ters granted  to  the  city  of  Waterford,  With  the 
exception  of  one  of  Henry's,  the  four  subsequent 
charters  are  merely  confirmations  of  the  former. 
Philip  and  Mary's  charter  sets  out  almost  all  the 
charters  at  full  length,  confirming  them  in  the  fullest 
manner.  The  three  granted  by  Elizabeth  are  new 
charters ;  they  occupy  much  less  space  than  any  of 
the  former.  By  the  second  charter  (1573)  the  office 
of  sherifis  was  first  created,  as  also  the  county  of  the 
city  of  Waterford. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  James's  charter,  there 
was  no  settled  form  of  government  in  the  city:  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1626  that  the  citizens  were  restored 
to  all  their  former  privileges  by  Charles  the  First's 
great  charter.  The  charter  of  James  II.  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  having  been  ever  in  force ;  on  the 
restoration  of  the  protestant  government  it  was  im- 
mediately set  aside. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  charters  of  Waterford, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  an  account  of  a 
curious  paper  which  is  lodged  in  Her  Majesty's  State 
Paper  Office.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  the  following  is  a  copy  of  it. 

PATRICK   STRONG,  TOWN  CLBRK. 
WATERFORD,  TEMPORE  HSNRT  YIII. 

Anno  24  Elizabeth,  1573,  the  city  had  sheriffs. 

God  of  his  ^oodnes  praysed  that  he  be 
For  the  daylie  increase  of  thy  good  fame, 
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O  pleasant  Waterford,  thou  loyall  cytie, 
That  five  hundred  yeres  receavest  thy  name 
Er  the  later  conquest  nnto  thee  came, 
In  Ireland  deservest  to  be  peerelesse, 
Quia  tu  semper  Intacta  manes. 


Therefore  Henry  the  Second,  that  noble  kinge, 
Knowinge  thy  prowes  and  true  allegiance, 
Assygned  thy  franchess  and  metes  namying. 
All  thy  great  port  with  each  appurtenaimce. 
Commanding  his  son  theyre  honor  to  advance 
With  gifts  most  speciall  for  thy  good  ease. 
Quia  tu  semper  intacta  manes. 


John,  I  do  meane  the  first  named  Lord, 
Elected  governor  to  rule  all  Ireland, 
For  thine  amorous  truth  and  loyall  accord, 
In  the  first  seysed  of  all  this  land. 
In  thy  charters  large  he  did  comand. 
Of  his  bounteous  grace  the  for  to  pleas, 
Quia  tu  semper  intacta  manes. 


To  the  was  granted  that  very  shipp 
Entring  this  port  so  wyde  and  large, 
Only  in  thy  presence  for  great  wor shipp, 
Ever  thereafter  shoul  lade  and  discharge, 
And  no  where  else,  no  vessell  nor  barge. 
By  thy  charters  noble  it  doth  expresse, 
Quia  tu  semper  intacta  manes* 
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And  of  thy  sadge  citizence  chose  thow  must 
A  Provost  yearlye  thy  people  for  to  guyde, 
That  by  aucthorytio  when  hym  lyst, 
SaflF  conduct  may  give  to  lands  wyde 
To  encrease  thine  honer  att  every  tvde. 
By  this  noble  King  that  knew  nathlesse. 
Quia  tu  semper  intacta  manes. 


Then  Henry,  his  son  aifirmyng  the  same. 
Granted  thy  fee  fearme  for  a  yearly  rent. 
And  of  each  shipp  to  encrease  thy  fame 
That  enter  shall  with  Avyne  thy  port  so  potent. 
The  prysadge  of  them  this  he  did  consent 
Thyne  lioner  to  conserve  without  distress. 
Quia  tu  semper  intacta  manes. 


And  Edward  the  First  a  maior  to  the  did  ffraiit. 
His  son  confyrmed  the  same  in  everj'  case. 
Edward  the  Third,  of  tryumph  most  abundant. 
Granted  that  all  pleas  by  speciall  grace 
In  thee  shall  be  tried,  and  no  other  place. 
For  ease  of  thy  people  and  great  prowes. 
Quia  tu  semper  intacta  manes. 


The  staple  estatute  assigned  he  had  by  name 
Unto  thee  by  grant  with  gyftes  many  moe 
Kilkenye  and  Casshell  ought  to  obey  the  same 
Weixford  and  Ross  Dongarvan  allso. 
And  each  other  townes  adjoynynge  thereto 
Within  this  sayd  bound  these  for  thine  ease. 
Quia  tu  semper  intacta  manes. 
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The  King  first  by  Bosse  falsely  seduct 
To  make  her  a  grant  contrary  to  his  will 
Then  att  thy  request  of  newe  he  did  product 
All  thy  noble  grantes  and  hirs  did  he  spill 
The  law  did  assent  for  he  knew  by  skill 
Of  thy  true  love  and  service  not  the  lesse 
Quia  tu  semper  intacta  manes. 


Richard  the  Second  of  his  abundance 
Confyrmed  the  same  and  in  the  took  place 
Trusting  thy  fydelytie  and  true  allegiance 
Which  allw£iys  shall  continue  and  never  deface 
And  Henry  the  Fourth  followeth  his  trace 
Thy  grants  knytting  to  put  the  in  press 
Quia  tu  semper  intacta  manes. 


The  lusty  Henry  that  conquired  Fraunce 
In  the  did  creat  by  his  grantes  royall 
All  ofiycers  nedeful  the  to  advaunce 
In  honour  and  ease  with  aucthoritie  speciall 
Precluding  others  to  kepe  thee  from  fall 
And  by  high  Parliament  did  geve  release 
Quia  tu  semper  intacta  manes. 


Henry  the  holly  that  borne  was  in  Wyndsore 
Collected  thy  Charters  then  unyting  in  one 
Every  poynt  dystinctly  that  Kinges  before 
Did  grant  unto  the  for  like  I  know  none 
Confirmying  thy  loyaUtye  and  true  subjeccon 
From  the  said  conquest  that  never  did  sease 
Quia  tu  semper  intacta  manes. 
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Then  Edward  the  strong  the  same  did  know 
Of  which  he  was  glad  then  for  thyne  ease 
Committing  of  newe  thy  grants  to  shewe 
And  the  same  regranted  the  for  to  peas 
Enlarging  thy  libertye  thyne  honour  to  increase 
Called  the  his  Chamber  of  allegiance  peerles 
Quia  tu  semper  intacta  manes. 


Submytt  art  thou  under  his  proteccSn 
Agaynst  all  wronges  the  for  to  save 
Not  giving  thy  honour  in  oblivyon 
A  Sword  of  justice  to  the  he  gave 
Thyne  equitie  knowen  and  thy  good  lawe 
With  other  large  grantes  the  for  to  please 
Quia  tu  semper  intacta  manes. 


Henry  the  valiant  famous  of  memorye 

Well  did  ho  know  by  true  experyence 

Thy  great  fydelytie  in  tymo  of  victorie 

When  Lambert  was  crowned  by  false  advertence 

And  Perkin  allso  with  no  lesse  reverens 

Then  only  of  this  land  thou  wree  Empresse 

Quia  tu  semper  intacta  manes. 


Thy  prowess  therefore  and  renown  so  prudent 
His  Grace  remembring  exempted  thy  port 
From  pondadge  and  subsidy  by  letters  patents 
That  thereby  all  strangers  shoul  gladlyer  resort 
For  thy  true  legeance  to  thy  comfort 
And  thy  people  in  quietnes  to  redresse 
Quia  tu  semper  intacta  manes. 
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-And  of  thy  Gaole  the  full  delyveranoe 
To  thee  he  gave  with  execucdn 
Thy  Church  with  anuall  rent  he  did  advance 
Thyne  honour  allso  with  retribucon 
Confyrming  thy  grants  from  resumpcon 
Xn  his  high  Parliament  for  thyne  increase 
Quia  tu  semper  intacta  manes. 


-And  his  noble  son  Henry  the  tryumphant 
Beholding  thy  virtue  in  cache  degree 
Of  his  gracious  favor  most  abundant 
-All  grantes  affirmed  granted  unto  thee 
By  his  progenetours  noble  and  free 
XJnder  his  great  sele  it  doth  expresse 
<^uia  tu  semper  intacta  manes. 


His  bounteous  grace  revolving  in  mynde 
Thine  old  fydelytie  and  perfect  allegiaunce 
Affirmed  in  thee  of  duty  and  kynde 
"Without  wemb  or  spott  and  dyceaveraunce 
Accepted  had  newe  thy  perseveraunce 
"With  hearts  infallible  that  allways  shall  cease 
C^uia  tu  semper  intacta  manes. 


-And  to  the  Waterford  in  speciall  token 
f3f  his  princely  favour  he  lately  sent 
The  Sword  of  justice  of  which  is  spoken 
iSTo  less  honoiu*  than  worthy  is  the  present 
The  gyft  well  followed  his  gracious  intent 
To  comfort  them  that  he  find  faultlesse 
Cjuia  tu  semper  intacta  manes. 
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With  triumph  gladnesse  and  great  honour 
Thy  cityzence  all  with  humble  obedyence 
On  Easter  day  att  a  convenyent  houre 
In  their  best  maner  with  good  observaunce 
Hath  this  received  with  letters  in  affirmaunce 
To  have  them  in  protecon  both  more  and  lesse 
Quia  tu  semper  intacta  manes. 


0  joyful  tyme  o  day  and  feast  most  pleasant 
In  which  thy  people  illumyned  was 
With  loyalltye  true  and  love  ardeant 
Adverting  thy  swete  favor  and  great  grace 
Of  our  tryumphant  King  to  our  soUace 
Avoyding  all  dowbt  fytt  he  know  nathelesso 
Quia  tu  semper  intacta  manes. 


0  Citizcnce  all  this  knott  surely  ye  kn^'tt 
In  last  allegiance  your  name  to  conserve 
And  your  ancestors  heartes  and  nott  permytt 
Your  famous  loyalltye  sclander  desen'e 
By  corrupt  matters  but  truly  observe 
Your  Princes  Avill  from  it  do  nott  digresstj 
Quia  tu  semi)cr  intacta  manes. 


Now  God  we  pray  that  three  art  in  one 
Preserve  his  high  Grace  in  royall  estate 
And  kepe  this  cytie  from  dyvysyon 
In  true  allegiaunce  without  debate 
And  our  hertes  in  the  same  sociate 
Then  Waterford  true  shall  never  decrease , 
Quamdiu  vere  intacta  manes. 
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By  the  following  curious  document  which  has  also 
been  discovered  in  the  same  department,  it  would 
appear  that  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Waterford  have 
Undergone  a  very  material  alteration  since  the  time 
ofHeniyVni. 

"  The  emhlasing  or  displaiftng  of  the  ensigne  or  arms  of 

of  the  Ancient  and  Noble  Cilie  of  Waierford. 

"  The  Noble  and  Auncient  Citie  of  Waterford  for 

*be  ensigne  thereof  beareth  wavy  of  argent  and  azure 

'^^fc  gallies  fardled  or  a  chest  of  England  nupported 

^7  a  lyon  of  the  sonne  and  a  dolphyn  of  tlie  moone  : 

the  crest  upon  an  healme  a  lion  sejeant  holding  an 

'Jarpe  topaze  set  on  a  wreth  of  pearle  and  nibie ;  the 

.Mantle  gules  doubled  argent,  and  for  an  apothegme 

'®  added — Kdelis  in  seternum — True  and  trustie  for 

erer,  ic." 

Q„  ^^    the  Harleian  collection 
'^i Oniiscripts  in  the  British 
^eum,  there  is  a  sketch  of  /H-' 
^   ^Taterford  arms,  of  which 
^<i  simile  is  annexed. 


th 


S^JI^^ 


cij-^Ptie    present  arms  of  the     Cj^    (0iSu 
__ -^     consist  of — a  field  vert,      a  /       '       /i 

P*^3^  per  fess :    three  lions    ^   ^"^tO.^^^ 
_^5^  t*er,    passant   gardant,    in  / 

p_  ^^    ;    and   an    eight 
j^       ^d  galley.    Crest,  a 
otfc  *^     rampant,  resting 
-|  .*^  harp.  Supporters 

\f  *<^ii  and  a  dolphin. 
^t-tx),     Vrhs    intacta 

^^*iei  Waterfordia. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Gentry  of 
the  city  of  Waterford,  in  the  year  1810 : — 

Lady  Alcock,  the  Mall. 

James  Alcock,  esq.  Lady-lane. 

Alderman  Thomas  Alcock,  Church-square. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Barron,  William-street. 

William  Bell,  esq.  Bowling-greene-lane. 

Greorge  Booto,  esq.  the  Quay. 

Edmond  Butler,  esq.  Bailey's  New-sti-eet. 

John  Cahill,  esq.  Ring-street. 

Thomas  Carew,  esq,  Ballymone. 

Michael  Dobbyn,  esq.  Lady-lane. 

William  Dowling,  esq.  Little  George's-streot. 

Captain  James  Dunn. 

Major  Joseph  Greene,  Newtown. 

Major  Hackett,  Lady-lane. 

Captain  Richard  Hassard,  William-stre(  t, 

Philip  Hayden,  esq.  John's-bridge. 

William  Hobbs,  esq. 

Edward  Hobson,  esq.  the  Mall. 

Meade  Hobson,  esq.  Newtown-lodge. 

William  Kearney,  esq.  New-street. 

Major  Kettlewell,  Hardy' s-bridge. 

Isaac  Kingston,  esq.  Queen-street. 

Mrs.  Lawson,  Lady-lane. 

Captain  Maurice  M^Grath,  Bean-street. 

Edward  McNamara,  esq.  Ballybricken. 

William  Moore,  esq.  Newtown. 

Samuel  Morgan,  esq.  Lady-lane. 

William  Morris,  esq.  Newtown. 

Sir  Simon  Newport,  Newtown. 

Robert  Nicholas,  esq.  John-street. 

( -aptain  William  Paul,  John's-hill. 

Edward  Peel,  esq.  Newtown. 

A.dam  Rogers,  esq.  Bank-lane. 


►  •I 
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John  Scotfc,  esq.  Queen-street. 

Thomas  Sheppard,  esq.  Lady-lane. 

William  Sheppard,  esq.  Newtown. 

Edmond  Skottowe,  esq.  Bank-lane. 

Sir  Nicholas  Skottowe,  Newtown. 

John  Smith,  High-street 

Joseph  Sfcrangman^  esq.  Mary-street. 

Joshua  Strangman,  esq.  Mary-street. 

Abraham  Lymes,  esq.  Water-side. 

Patrick  Tierney,  esq.  Thomas-street. 

George  Maurice  Wail,  esq.  the  Mall. 

Thomas  White,  esq.  King-street. 

The  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Richard  Bourke,  D.D^ 

Lord  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  the 

Palace,  Church-square. 
The  Very  Rev.  Ussher  Lee,  A.M.  (dean). 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Palmer,  A.M. 
The  Rev.  George  Lewis  Fleury. 
Rev.  Richard  Ryland,  Colbeck-street  (surro-gate) 
Rev.  Henry  Fleury,  New-street. 
Rev.  Henry  Bolton,  Lady-lane. 
Rev.  Alex.  Alcock,  Rector  of  the  Abbey-church. 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Patrick  Kelly  (Catholic  bishop). 
Rev.  Eugene  Condon,  King-street. 
Rev.  John  Bourke,  Bowling-green. 
Rev.  Edmond  Wall,  P.P.  of  St.  Patrick's. 
Rev.  Patrick  Gaffrey  (curate). 
Rev.  Pierce  Power,  P.P.  ef  Trinity  without. 
Rev.  John  Condon,  (curate)  Barrack-street. 
Rev.  Martin  Phdan,  (curate)  Barrack-street. 
Rev.  John  0*Meara,  (curate)  of  St.  John's. 
Rev.  John  O'Connor,  (curate)  of  St.  John's. 
Rev.  William  Abraham,  (President  of  St.  John's 

College). 
Rev.  Martin  Flynn  (professor). 
Rev.  Edward  Lonergan,  (dean)  the  College. 
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Samuel  Newport  and  John  Harris,  esqrs.  (sherif 

Sir  Simon  Isewport,  (knight)  Water  Bailiff. 

Samuel  Newport,  esq.  Weighm  aster. 

Robert  Cooke,  esq.  (town  clerk). 

Michael  Evelyn,  esq.  (coroner). 

Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Newport,  (alderman). 

Alderman  Henry  Sargent. 

Alderman  Harry  Alcock. 

Alderman  Edward  Villiers  Briscoe. 

William  Hassard,  esq. 

Alexander  Mann  Alcock,  esq.  (attorney). 

William  Marchant  Ardagh,  esq. 

Richard  Pope,  escj. 

John  Roberts,  escj.  (attorney). 

Charles  Tandy,  esq.  (attorney). 

John  Briscoe,  esq.  (medical  doctor). 

Dr.  Thomas  Lewis  Mackessy,  Lady-lane. 

EdAvard  Roberts,  esq.  (stamp  office)  Colbeck-si 

Bartholmew  Delander,  esq.  Church-lane. 

Merchants,  Traders,  cj'c.  (1810):— 

William  M.  Ardagh,  corn  and  wine  merchant. 

Vernon  Ardagh,  Thomas-street. 

John  Allen,  Lady-lane. 

Henry  Bayly,  bacon  merchant.  Bean-street. 

William  Brewer,  corn  merchant,  Qua3\ 

William  White,  general  merchant.  King-street. 

Messrs.  Strangman  &  Sons,  corn  merchants,  Sui 

street. 
Joshua  Neusom,  Queen-street. 
Ambrose  Langley,  corn  and  butter  merchant.  Qui 
Robert  Jacob,  general  merchant.  Bridge-street. 
David  Malcomson  &  Son,  Qua3^ 
Henry  Ridgeway  &  Sons,  Quay. 
Henry  Smith  &  Son,  George-street. 
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"Joseph  Knox,  provision  merchant,  Bean-street. 
lEdward  Commins,  (hotel)  Quay, 
IRichard  Free,  (hotel)  King-street. 
Oharles  Ambrose,  cabinet  maker,  Qu^. 
Abraham  Henderson,  cabinet  maker,  King-street. 
Patrick  Neville,  baker.  King-street. 
Stephen  Phelan,  stationer.  Quay. 
Jlichard  Farrell,  printer  and  stationer,  Quay. 
Thomas  Anthony,  Architect,  Stephen-street. 
Hichard  Graham,  iron  foundery.  Quay. 
John  Strangman,  iron  merchant,  Charles-street. 
James  Bimie,  printer  and  bookseller.  Quay. 
Udward  Kenny,  cooper.  Mayor' s-walk. 
Thomas  Smith,  draper,  Michael-street. 
William  Budd,  cooper.  High-street. 
IV^illiam  Kizbey,  boot  and  shoe  maker,  Peter-street. 
IMessrs.  Davis  and  Strangman,  brewers,  Mary-st. 
Xawford  Reeves,  boot  maker,  Quay. 
James  Budd,  boot  maker.  Strand-street. 
John  Waters,  baker.  Little  George' s-street. 
Thomas  Pearson,  auctioneer.  Manor. 
John  D.  Roberts,  wine  merchant,  William-street. 
JMartin  Boggin,  bullion  office,  the  Mall. 
Edward  Size,  printer.  Quay-lane. 
Patrick  Coody,  pawnbroker,  Myrtle-street. 
John  Austin,  pipe  maker,  John-street, 
deorge  Pounder,  pawnbroker,  Stephen-street.  , 
J.  Freeman,  watchmaker.  Quay. 
IRobert  Watson,  vitriol  maker,  Kisbey's-lane. 
Charles  Parr,  barber.  Quay. 
Samuel  White,  starch  manufacturer,  Hanover^st. 
Sedgley  Smith,  printer,  Bailey's  new-street. 
Henry  Downes,  distiller,  Thomas-street. 
William  Draper,  organ  builder.  Bowling-green. 
Alexander  Pope,  spirit  merchant,  Henrietta-street. 
Thomas  Reed,  saddler,  John-street. 
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John  Flanaofan,  painter,  Bailey's  new  street. 

William  Williams,  strawhat  maker.  Quay. 

Patrick  Warren,  publican.  Quay. 

Richard  Stafford,  tailor,  Quay. 

John  Veacock,  saddler,  Quay. 

James  McLaughlin,  painter.  Quay. 

John  Weekes,  tailor,  the  Mall, 

Richard  Curtis,  pump  maker.  Quay. 

Edward  Thompson,  bookbinder,  Printi3r-streot. 

James  Webber,  confectioner.  Quay. 

John  SparroAv,  cooper.  Spring-garden  alley. 

Laurence  Scanlan,  cork  cutter.  Cook  lane. 

George  O'Neill,  cutler,  Arundel  Square.. 

Denis  Harrington,  druggist,  Barron-strand-stret't. 

John  Hurley,  glove  maker.  Quay-lane. 

Pearse  Sinnot,  hat  maker  and  dealer,  Quay. 

William  Hearn,  grocer,  Arundel  Square. 

Francis  Birmingham,  grocer,  &c.  Barron-ti-and-.^t, 

William  Pope,  flour  dealer,  Patrick  Street. 

James  Russell,  draper,  Barron-strand-street. 

Richard  Coote,  boot  maker,  Quay. 

Thomas  Waring,  draper  and  hosier,  the  Mall. 

Nicholas  Whitty,  draper,  Patrick  Street. 

James  Barnwall,  hat  maker,  Patrick  Street. 

John  Foster,  grocer,  Arundel  Square. 

James  Hill,  corn  merchant,  Queen  Street. 

William  Hunt,  bacon  stores,  Quay. 

.Jolm  Penrose,  general  merchant,  Penrose-lanc. 

William  Cherry,  maltster,  Johnstown. 

Richard  Rossiter,  grocer,  Barron-strand-street. 

William  Aylward,  bacon  merchant,  Thomas  St, 

Kdward  Wilson,  patten  maker,  Peter  Street. 

Joseph  Clampett,  strawhat  maker.  Quay. 
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CHATTER  XII. 

Liber  ties,  of  the  Gity^  ^r. 

According  to  the  charter  of  Charles  I.  the  city  of 
Waterford,  that  part  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  which 
is  contained  within  the  bounds  of  the  parish  of  Kil- 
culliheen,  also  the  great  port  of  the  city  of  Waterford, 
which  enters  between  Rodybanke  and  Rindoane  to 
Cairick  by  water,  and  all  the  lands  within  BallinakiU^ 
Killure,  Kilbarry,    and   Killoteran,    constitute    the 
county  of  the  city  of  Waterford  and  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  and  independent  of  the  county  of  Water- 
ford and  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  Within  the  liberties 
of  Waterford,  there  is  little  which  demands  much 
notice.   From  the  lofty  hills  on  the  north  of  the  river, 
the  city  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage.     On  the 
south  of  the  Suir,  are  the  ruins  of  two  houses  or 
preceptories  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
One  of  these   buildings,  situated   at   Killure,  was 
founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  for  the  templars ;  it 
was  afterwards  given  to  the  knights  hospitallers  and 
became  a  commandery.     At  Kilbarry,  another  pre- 
ceptory  was  founded,  about  the  same  time,  for  knmlits 
templars,  and  was  afterwards  given  to  the  knij^iiB 
of  St.  John  Jerusalem.     The  plan  of  these  two  build- 
ings was  the  same :  they  were  originally  of  consider- 
able extent  and  consisted  of  a  dwelling  and  place  of 
worship,  which  were  probably  connected   together. 
The  chapel,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  its  stand- 
ing east  and  west,  joined  the  dwelling  at  right  angles. 
These  two  preceptories  also  resemble  each  other  as 
to  site,  being  built  on  gently  rising  ground  in  the 
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immediate  vicinity  of  a  marsh  and  in  both  cases 
standing  to  the  south  west  of  the  low  ground. 

On  a  tombstone  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  precept- 
ory  at  Kilbarry,  there  is  the  following  inscription. 

1598 

TM— CIAS 
Ancient  ornamented  cross  underneath. 


MUNITUS    HOC   SIGNO   TUTUS   ERIS 

IHS 

Crest 
Arms 

QUID    CIARIS    SOL. 


ORATE    PRO   ANIMA   AMABILIS   AYUIER   UXOR. 

NICOL^VY   FITGERAU)   DE    KINGSMEADOW   ARIMIGERl 

OBYT   SECUNDO    MAY   ANNO   DOMINI    1708 

iETATIS   TRIGESIMO   SECUNDO. 

On  the  next  page  is  a  faithful  representation  of » 
Cramieach,  op  Druids  altar,  at  a  place  called  Knockeen 
near  Kilbarry,  about  ftvo  miles  to  the  north  of  Tp»- 
more.  It  consists  of  an  immense  flat  rock,  until  very 
lately  supported  by  tlireo  upright  pillar  stonee.  we 
may  mention  that  the  word  Croinleach  is  from  the 
Irish,  Cromleac,  a  pagan  altar,  which  is  a  compound 
of,  Crovi,  God,  and  lecu%  a  flat  stone.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  this  structure  lay  due  east  and  wtist^  in 
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coDformitr  with  the  ancient  custom,  which  assigned 
unongst  the  cardinal  points  a  religious  pre-eminence 
to  the  east.  This  superiority  of  the  east  over  the 
other  points  of  the  compass  in  religious  worship  at 
the  first  glance  strikes  one  as  strange,  nay,  almost, 
is  pagan  and  ridiculous,  but  many  important  reasons 
for  its  continuance  are  to  be  found  in  an  important 
work,  entided  "  The  Picture  of  Parsonstown,"  pub- 
lished in  1826.  The  author  of  that  work,  in  describ- 
ioff  the  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Parsonstown, 


f^Httadverts  on  the  position  in  which  that  u— „^ 

f-  ^  placed,  and  quotes  Srom  scripture,  the  primitive 

^.  ^ers,  and  profane  writers,  a  great  number  of  cu- 

°1a  and  interesting  authorities  on  the  subject.     In 

■^f^f  that  the  early  preachers  of  Christianity  were 

^*?'*illing  to  divert  their  converts  from  those  places 

<2-     W"orship  which  they  had  while  pagans  been  ac- 

^tomed  to  resort  to,  in  order  thereby  the  more 
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readily  to  win  their  attendance  at  their  new  devotions, 
we  find  mouldering  in  decay,  within  twenty  yards  of 
this  Cromleach,  the  more  modem  yet  venerable  ruins 
of  a  Christian  Church,  and  there  also  is  to  be  seen 
a  burial  ground  adjoining. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  the  huge  stones  now 
being  \vrittcn  of  served  formerly  as  an  altar  for 
sacrifice.  This  amazing  pile  of  ponderous  granite 
presents  a  specimen  of  the  Itocldntj  stones  or  liivtylia^ 
(i.  e.  mocimj  or  animated  stonrs)  which  the  learned 
Dr.  Lanigan  finds  fault  with  Bochart  for  calling 
anointed  stones,  although  perhaps  either  epithet  i^ 
equally  appropriate.  The  dimensions  of  the  incum- 
bent stone  are: — length  21  feet;  breadth  18  feet  ; 
thickness  from  1  to  3  feet.  A  countryman  we  hap- 
pened to  meet  on  the  spot,  informed  us  that  hard-by 
was  one  of  those  subterranean  dwellings  which  were 
inhabited  by  the  ancient  Druids,  and  which  are  so 
often  to  be  read  of  in  Irish  history.  However,  at 
tlie  time  of  our  visit  the  entrance  to  this  cave  was 
closed  up.  "We  wei^e  informed,  by  the  same  party, 
that  a  fanner  who  cultivated  the  adjoining  lands,  in 
attempting  to  remove  this  noble  relic,  precipitated  it 
from  its  original  i)Osition,  l)ut  in  consecjuence  of  the 
immense  weight  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  bar- 
barous intention.  One  extremity  is  still  firmly  sup- 
|K)rted,  the  other  rests  upon  the  ground ;  the  face  of 
the  rock  is  consequently  greatly  inclined,  a  circum- 
stance which  detracts  much  from  the  regularity  and 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  mass.  This  Cromleach  is 
in  the  angle  of  a  field,  within  one  or  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  bridge  of  Cuiti^e-ma-keaJ,  on  the  road  to 
Tramore. 

In  offering  some  remarks  upon  the  geology  of  this 
district,  it  is  only  intended  to  state  general  and  lead- 
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^^g  facts :  an  accurate  examination  of  all  the  minerals 
ft>^^d  here,  independent  of  the  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject. Would  not  be  suitable  to  the  present  work  and 
would  involve  dry  and  tedious  details.  The  prevailing 
^■ock  in  the  vicinity  of  Waterford,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  entire  county,  except  where  limestone  is 
found,  is  argillaceous  schistus,  varying  in  hardness 
and  colour,  and  in  many  places  combined  with  a 
portion  of  silex.     The  summits  of  the  hills  are  com- 
posed of  siliceous  breccia,  over  which  red  sand-stone 
frequently  occurs.    On  the  sea  coast  near  the  harbour 
o£  Waterford,  the  siliceous  conglomerate  and  sand- 
stone are  found  interstratifying  each  other,  the  thick- 
ness o€  the  beds,  sometimes  eight  or  ten  in  number, 
varj^^g  from  two  to  twelve  feet. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourliood  of  Waterford  the 
foUovriug  rocks  occur  in  considerable  abundance : 
gienite  and  hornblende  at  Kilronan ;  talcose  slate  near 
g^riockhouse ;  lydian  stone  on  the  road  to  Annstown ; 
l^ornstone  and  jasper  are  found  alternating  with  flinty 
^late,  in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  serpentine  may 
be  seen  resting  on  a  bluish  black  quartzose  rock  at 
iCnockhouse. 

There  are  several  veins  of  quartz  in  the  clay-slate 
of  Bilberry,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  micaceous  iron  ore  and  scalygraphite,  both  passing 
into  oxyde  of  iron  and  jaspery  iron  ore.  These  ores 
are,  in  some  places  of  these  veins,  so  intimately 
blended  with  quartz  as  to  form  jaspery  iron  stone, 
which  is  extremely  beautiful  when  polished.  Beauti- 
ful specimens  of  brown  crystallized  quartz  may  be 
collected  in  small  trusses  in  the  clay  slate,  some  o£ 
which  are  intermixed  with  minute  crystals  of  chlorite. 
Ked-ochre  is  abundant;  this  is  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  carburet  of  iron,  and  acts  so  forcibly 
through  the  several  strata  of  the  hill  as  to  give  them 
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a  spotted  and  variegated  texture.  A  small  portioi 
of  sulphate  of  barytes  is  mixed  with  the  micaceoiu 
iron  ore  in  several  parts  of  the  quartz.  Oxjde  ol 
titunium  is  also  foimd  alternating  with  the  jaspen 
iron  ore ;  this  appears  of  a  blood  red  colour.  The 
bituminous  shale  contains  25  per  cent,  of  carbon,  it£ 
fracture  is  obliquely  fibrous  and  iridiscent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  metallic  matter  which  passes  through  it 
The  variegated  texture  of  the  talcous  slate  depende 
on  the  same  principle,  Round  the  metallic  vein 
the  talcous  slate  and  indurated  green  earth  are  in- 
termixed with  arsenieurat  of  iron,  which  is  gradually 
decomposing  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  sdl  the  ancient  ruins,  a  soft  sandstone,  resemb- 
ing  Portland-stone,  is  found  in  great  abundance :  the 
ornamented  parts,  the  cut  stone  arches  and  light 
pillars  are  composed  of  this  material.  In  the  lowei 
parts  of  the  old  cathedral,  which  still  exist  and  tom 
the  foundation  of  the  new  building,  this  whitish  soil 
stone  may  be  seen  in  the  turnings  of  the  arches  and 
windows.  This  rock  does  not  occur  near  Wateribrd 
and  was  probably  brought  here  from  a  considerabk 
distance. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Tlie  County  of  Waterford — its  Antiquities^  Sfc. 

The  County  of  Waterford  is  divided  into  seven 
baronies, — Gaultier,  Middlethird,  Upperthird,  Deoies 
without  Drum,  Decies  within  Drum,  Coshmore  and 
Coshbride,  and  Glanaheiry.  We  will  take  each  barony 
separately,  and  commence  with 

GAULTIER. 

The  barony  of  Gaultier  is  bounded  on  the  north 

by  the  Suir ;  on  the  west  by  the  liberties  of  Water- 

^rd,  part  of  the  barony  of  Middlethird,  and  the  bay 

^f  Tramore ;  on  the  east  by  Waterford  bay,  and  on 

wie  south  by  the  ocean.     It  contains  the  parishes  of 

J^ynikiU,  Ballygunner,  Kil  St.  Nicholas,  Faithleg, 

^roofe,  Kilmacombe,  Killea,   Rathmoylan,   Kilmac- 

^ffUe,  Killure,  and  Kilcaragh.     According  to  an 

^^cieiit  record,  this  barony  was  divided  into  nine 

P?^slies.     This  barony,  which  is  the  most  eastern 

^^sion  of  the  county,  derives  its  name  from  an  Irish 

»^orci  which  signifies  the  land  of  the  foreigners. 

^ixe  Ostmen,  Danes  or  Easterlings,  were  very  early 
fi^tti^^  in  this  district,  and  from  its  contiguity  to  the 
^^xi  and  its  almost  insular  situation,  were  enabled 
^  Protect  themselves  against  the  violence  of  the 
iiati^es.  The  Danes,  who  had  expelled  the  more 
^^ci^xit  occupiers,  some  of  whose  works  are  still  ex- 
istitig  in  this  barony,  were  themselves  expelled  by 
^be  English  settlers,  who  considered  it  essentially 
^^ceBsary  to  secure  a  place  of  embarkation. 
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When  Henry  II.  was  preparing  to  land  his  forces, 
the  only  opposition  he  experienced  was  from  an 
Ostman  Lord,  who  vainly  attempted  to  impede  the 
disembarkation  by  drawing  a  chain  across  the  river. 
Passing  the  bounds  of  tlie  city  and  following  the 
course  of  the  Suir,  as  it  descends  towards  the  sea, 
the  first  object  which  deserves  attention  is  the  Little 
Island — a  portion  of  land  which  appears  to  have  been 
originally  connected  with  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
and  afterwards  insulated  by  the  waters  of  the  Suir 
partially  effecting  a  shorter  course. 

This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  discovery 
of  a  large  tree,  which,  with  its  root  and  branches, 
was  found  at  the  depth  of  some  feet  beneath  the  beJ 
of  the  river  at  this  place. 

The  Little  Island  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mi 
in  length  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth,  and  coik— 
tains  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres. 

This  delightful  spot  is  well  situated,  and  comman 
a  fine  view  of  Waterford,  the  course  of  the  Suir, 
the  adjacent  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Wexford,  te^ 
minated  by  the  lofty  and  picturesque  mountains  ^ 
Tory  and  JSlievekielta.  On  the  island  is  an  ancier^ 
castle,  to  which  a  comfortable  farm-house  is  attachec^- 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  place  are  heightened  h^ 
an  improved  and  thickly-planted  neighbourhooC^ 
The  castle  was  a  scjuare  building,  with  lofty  battle<s£ 
nients,  evidently  intended  as  a  place  of  strengtb^ 
supposed  to  have  bocn  erected  in  the  sixteenth  cen-- 
tury,  and  was  for  many  years  occupied  by  the  pro-* 
prietors  of  the  adjacent  lands.  The  external  ap — 
pearance  of  this  building  denotes  the  unsettled  8tat^ 
of  the  times  when  it  was  first  inhabited.  The  prin-^ 
cipal,  and  indeed  the  only  entrance,  a  small  gothic 
door-way,  is  defended  by  a  projecting  window,  which 
commands  the  approach,  and  is,  at  the  same  time. 
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protected  by  a  sloping  battlement  against  remote 
assailants  :  there  is  an  apperture  in  the  stone-work, 
through  which  molten  lead,  boiling  oil,  aud  various 
other  warlike  missiles  of  the  time  were  wont  to  be 
cast  upon  the  heads  of  the  hapless  invaders.  A  hu- 
man face  rudely  cut  in  stone,  and  an  almost  defaced 
escutcheon,  vre  inserted  in  the  wall  at  a  few  feet 
from  the  door-frame.  Narrow  windows  and  loop 
liples,  at  regular  distances,  aflford  a  faint  light  to  a 
%ht  of  stone  steps,  which,  winding  through  the 
inassjr  walls,  conduct  to  the  summit  of  the  building ; 
from  this  place  the  view  is  singularly  grand  and 
extensive.  This  castle  has,  at  different  times,  been 
fitted  up  as  a  place  of  residence. 

The  various  windings  of  the  river  open  new  scenes 
^s  jou  advance  towards  its  embouchure  :  from  one 
pomt,  Waterford  appears  as  if  rising  out  of  the  river ; 
asjroix  proceed,  the  towers  and  steeple  of  the  city 
3re  almost  concealed  by  the  green  and  gently  sloping 
hiUs.       The  view  from  the  hill  of  Faithleg  is  really 
?^gtiificent.     In  the  direction  of  Waterford,  theSuir 
js  seen  descending  its  winding  channel,  deeply  sunk 
bet\reen  cultivated  hills ;  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
towD^  the  river,  dividing  into  a  double  stream,  incloses 
the  Little   Island,   and,   uniting  again,  proceeds  to 
receive  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Nore  and  Barrow, 
^mcli  here  unite  their  waters  with  the  Suir,  with  a 
r^^^s  and  rapidity  that  might  be  taken  for  the 
nolexi.ce  of  the  ocean  :  the  breadth  of  the  Suir  at 
WU8  place  is  nearly  three  miles.     To  the  north,  the 
L?!^     ground  is  terminated  by  Mount  Leinster  :  Tory- 
^jU,  Slievekielta,  and  the  Wexford  mountains  com- 
plete the  outline,  until  the  view  is  bounded  by  the 
^^rx  toward  the  south.     Three  miles  below  Little 
Aslauci,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Nore  and 
^arro^  with  the  Suir,  is  a  small  village,  called  Cheek- 
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point,  formerly  the  packet  station,  and  the  scene  of 
much  generous  but  unprofitable  speculation.  One 
Mr.  Bolton,  about  the  year  1800,  established  a  cotton 
manufactory  here,  but  this  and  many  other  projected 
attempts  by  the  same  spirited  individual  were,  un- 
happily for  the  country,  unsuccessful.  Nearer  to  the 
sea  is  Passage,  built  on  a  narrow  neck  of  low  land 
between  the  river  and  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill 
which  overlooks  the  town.  The  church  is  situate  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  as  the  hill  lies  north  and 
south,  the  inhabitants  of  Passage  enjoy  but  little  of 
the  sun  after  mid-day,  which  in  winter  must  make 
the  place  look  very  bleak  and  unpleasant.  The  river 
here  oflTers  commodious  shelter  and  an  anchorage  for 
vessels  of  large  burden,  which  may  without  difficulty 
unload  at  the  quay.  Spenser,  in  his  episode  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Tliames  with  the  Medway,  introduces 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Suir,  Nore,  and  Barrow. 
in  the  following  stanza : — 

"  The  first,  the  gentle  Shure,  that  making  way 
By  sweet  Clonmell,  adorns  rich  Waterford ; 

The  next,  the  stubborn  K'e\vre,  whose  waters  gray 
By  fair  Kilkenny,  and  Rosseponte  board ; 

The  third,  the  goodly  Barow,  which  doth  hoard 
Great  heaps  of  salmon  in  his  dreary  bosome  : 

All  wliich  long  sundred,  do  at  last  accord 
To  join  in  one,  ere  to  the  sea  they  come. 

So  flowing  all  from  one,  all  one  at  last  become. 
•'  Fairy  Queen,  B.  4.  Cant.  XI.  r.  43." 

At  Crook,  in  the  vicinity  of  Passage,  there  is  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  whicli  belonged  to  the     ^ 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  founded    — 

in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Baron  of  Curragh 

more.      The  lands  connected  with  this  preceptory      " 
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must  have  been  considerable ;  for  we  find  that,  in  the 
year  1565,  27th  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  lease  of  them  was 
granted  to  Anthony  Power,  for  a  term  of  sixty  years, 
at  the  annual  rent  of  ^12  lis.  lOd.  Irish  money.  It 
is  believed,  that  the  Knights  of  St.  John  had  nine 
houses  in  Ireland,  three  of  which  were  situated  in 
the  barony  of  Gaultier. 

Nearly  at  the  entrance  of  the  Waterford  harbour 
is  the  village  of  Dunmore,  formerly  a  place  of  resort 
for  fishermen,  but  now  a  delightful  and  fashionable 
watering  place.  The  village  is  situated  in  a  valley, 
with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  sea ;  the  houses  are 
built  irregularly,  without  regard  to  site  or  uniformity 
of  appearance,  except  that  they  all  took  to  the  same 
point — the  Hook  Light-house,  on  the  opposite  coast. 
On  the  hill,  which  forms  the  back-ground  of  the 
picture,  are  the  ruins  of  a  church.  Dunmore  has 
latterly  been  much  enlarged ;  it  is  now  a  post  town. 
By  an  act  passed  in  the  58th  year  of  Geo.  III.  cap. 
72.  the  limits  of  the  harbour  of  Dunmore  are  defined 
to  be  "  from  Shannoon  Point,  otherwise  called  Black 
Nobb,  to  Ardnamult  Point."  On  the  road  leading  to 
the  pier,  there  is  a  handsome  church,  which,  with 
the  neat  white  houses  interspersed  among  highly 
cultivated  fields,  present  a  pleasing  view  to  vessels 
approaching  the  coast. 

The  pier  of  Dunmore  is  situated  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  bay  of  Waterford,  where  the  haven  joins 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  harbour  is  formed  under 
Dunmore  head  by  the  projection  of  a  mole,  which  is 
carried  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea.  The 
object  being  to  reduce  the  fury  of  the  waves,  which, 
when  impelled  by  the  south  winds,  dash  against  the 
coast  with  inconceivable  violence,  a  mole,  supported 
by  an  immense  breakwater,  was  commenced  from  a 
Kttle  within  the  head  of  Dunmore,     By  vast  exer- 
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tions,  and  by  procuring  rocks  of  great  size,  the  mole 
was  extended  800  feet  into  the  sea,  which,  at  the 
place  where  the  breakwater  is  formed,  is  firom  four 
to  five  and  six  fathoms  deep.     The  mole  is  raised  on 
an  inclined  surface  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  above 
low  water  mark,  paved  with  great  masses  of  stone, 
imbedded  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  mortar  which  becomes 
hard  under  water :  the  inclination  is  such  as  to  allow 
the  fury  of  the  waves  to  expend  itself  before  reaching: 
the  parapet,  which  surmounts  the  whole,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  seventy  feet  perpendicular  above  the  founda- 
tion. The  pier  and  quay  for  the  shipping  are  erected 
inside  of  the  mole,  and  present  a  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  masonry.    This  pier,  or  quay,  is  600  feet 
in  length  :  the  depth  of  low  water  at  the  entrance  i 
twenty-five  feet,  and  at  the  innermost  part  oightee: 
feet.    The  greatest  part  of  this  quay  under  low 
was  built  by  means  of  the  diving  bell. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  skilful  engineers, 
workmen  (untaught  peasants)  soon  learned  to  mo 
vast  rocks  with  admirable  dexterity  :  few  of  the 
were  less  than  five  or  six  tons  weight,  and  some 
cecded  ten  tons.  These  immense  mountain 
torn  from  the  solid  rock,  were  transported  with  tbiJ 
greatest  ease,  on  inclined  planes  and  iron  railways  "^ 
to  the  place  where  they  were  squared  with  the  great^ 
est  exactness  ;  they  were  then  disposed  in  thei'5 
places,  accurately  fitted  and  joined  together  withoir^ 
the  clumsy  iron  bolts  and  bands,  which  are  at  th^ 
same  time  laborious  and  expensive. 

The  material  of  which  the  pier  is  principally  com — 
posed  is  silicious  pudding-stone,  and  a  rather  fine^ 
grained  sand-stone,  which  was  foimd  in  regular* 
strata :  much  of  the  latter  was  chiefly  used  in  the^ 
mason  work  ;  the  pudding-stone,  broken  into  large 
irregular  masses,  served  as  a  foundation. 
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Two  neighbouring  hills  having  been  almost  entirely 
^ut  away,  and  the  stratified  sand-stone  being  ex- 
hausted, it  became  necessary  to  seek  elsewhere  for 
atones  to  face  the  work,  and  these  could  not  be  had, 
^'th  the  advantage  of  water  carriage,  nearer  than 
the  lime-stone  quarries  of  Dunkit,  in  the  county  of 
-Kilkenny,   distant  about  twenty-five   miles.      The 
^tal  expense  of  building  this  pier  was  something 
about  £100,000.     It  was  completed  in  1826. 

There  are  many  spas  in  this  barony,  principally 
chalybeate.     At  Monamintra,  a  spring  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  iron  has  been  found  useful  in  many 
cases  :  at  the  foot  of  the  rising  ground,  at  the  rear 
^^  the  new  church  and  near  the  "Fairy  Bush,"  there 
^^  also  mineral  waters,  which  have  been  proved  to 
^^  Very  efficacious  in  giving  health,  or,  at  all  events, 
^^^^upation  to  those  who  frequent  them. 
,     The  only  remnant  of  Celtic   superstition  in  this 
^axx>ny  is  to  be  seen  on  the  hill  of  Kilmacombe,  dis- 
X^^t  about  two  miles  from  Dunmore ;  it  consists  of 
^^^  large  stones,  placed  side  by  side,  and  enclosed  in 
?  circle  of  stones  about  thirty  yards  in  diameter :  it 
ill  ^^pposed  to  have  been  a  seat  of  justice,  or  probably 
*ie  grp^YQ  of  some  hero.     Within  three  miles  of  Wa- 
^^ord,  where  the  road  branches  off  to  Passage  and 
ir^^tnore,  a  stone  is  pointed  out  as  a  Cromleach,  or 
■^*^id's  altar.     On  the  coast  of  this  barony  there  are 
everal  caverns,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  natural 
^i^rciations,  and  therefore  more  remarkable  for  gran- 
^Ux*  and  extent  than  for  regularity  of  appearance. 
^  tpte  projecting  headland  which  separates  Woods- 
^"^n  Strand  from  Credan,  there  are  three  caves  of 
^^^siderable   dimensions,   which   branch    out    into 
'^^Tious  chambers,  consisting  of  natural  arches  of 
S^^B,t  symmetry  and  beauty. 

They  should  be  approached  at  low  water :  the  rock 
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out  of  which  they  are  excavated  is  a  coarse  pudding- 
stone,  which  appears  to  have  yielded  readuy  to  tht- 
influence  of  a  descending  stream.  In  the  little  bay, 
of  Dunmore,  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  of  no  great  extent, 
is  called  the  Cathedral.  To  the  westward  of  Dun- 
more,  near  a  promontory  called  Red-head,  in  a  field 
adjoining  the  cliff,  is  an  immense  hole,  styled  tht* 
Bishop's  Cave  :  it  is  one  hundred  and  five  feet  long, 
and  twenty-four  wide ;  and,  although  eighty  yards 
from  the  sea,  it  may  be  approached  m  a  boat  at  high 
water.  There  are  severai  other  caves  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, as  at  Bathmoylan,  Ballymacaw,  and  at 
Brown  stown-head. 

The  natural  advantages  which  this  barony  derives 
from  its  proximity  to  the  sea  have  not  yet  been  made 
available  to  its  numerous  and  peaceful  population. 
The  villiages  of  Portally,  Bathmovlan,  Ballymacaw, 
and  SummerviUe,  which  are  principally  occupied  by 
fishermen,  and  which,  with  suitable  encouragement, 
might  be  made  thriving  and  industrious  places,  are 
now  the  residence  of  a  poor  and  almost  unemployed 
peasantry,  vacillating  between  agriculture  and  fish- 
ing, and  consequently  unsuccessful  in  toth.  From 
tlio  prevalence  of  south  and  south-west  Avinds,  to 
which  this  coast  is  directly  exposed,  and  from  the 
want  of  convenient  harbours,  these  villages  are  iin- 
yjrofitablo  as  fishing  stations  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year. 

On  the  appearance  of  foul  weather,  the  fishermen 
are  obliged  to  draw  up  their  boats  on  the  beach,  and 
are  thus  limited  in  their  operations  by  this  additional 
labour,  as  well  also  as  by  the  fear  of  violent  and  un- 
expected storms,  against  which  they  have  no  resource, 
had  they  a  safe  anchorage,  into  which  they  could  run 
in  bad  weather,  they  might  with  little  trouble  or 
apprehensign,  venture  into  the  deep  sea,  where  fish 
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is  always  to  be  found. 

From  the  pier  at  Dunmore  to  Brownstown-head 
the  coast  is  rocky,  and  in  stormy  weather  almost  in- 
accessible :  at  the  projecting  headland  called  Fileskirt 
or  Swinehead,  there  are  sunken  rocks,  nearly  covered 
by  the  sea  at  high  water,  which  render  the  approach 
at  this  place  particularly  dangerous.     Brownstown- 
head  forms  the  easter  promontory  of  the  bay  of  Tra- 
more;  and,  fix)m  the  similarity  of  its  appearance, 
l^as  been  frequently  mistaken  for  the  land  at  the 
entrance  of  Waterford  harbour.    To  enable  mariners 
*o  distinguish,  and  consequently  to  avoid,  the  dan- 
gerous bay  of  Tramore,   bacon  towers  have  been 
^I'ected,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  harbour 
^oiimiissioners,  who  had  much  opposition  to  contend 
^iS^inst:  two  of  these  towers  are  situated  on  the 
®^tem,  and  three  on  the  western  promontory. 

Near  Tramore,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
^^y^  is  the  little  harbour  of  Rhineshark.    To  vessels 
^^bajed  in  Tramore,  the  only  chance  of  safety  is  to 
^, sought  by  nmning  directly  into  the  harbour  of 
Rhineshark.     The  stream  which  flows  into  the  sea 
^i*e  is  very  inconsiderable,  except  when  swelled  by 
*^e  Tvinter  rains ;  it  takes  its  rise  from  several  small 
springs,  and  is  occasionally  supplied  from  an  exten- 
sive    lake    situated  near  Woodstown,    and    called 
Bellake. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
TJie  Barony  of  Middlethlrd — its  Antiquities^  ^e. 

The  Barony  of  Middlethird  adjoins  the  barony' 
Gaultier  ;  the  western  boundary  of  the  parish 
Kilmacleague,  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  par: 
of  Drumcannon,  mark  the  line  of  separation  betw^^ 
them.  It  consists  of  the  parishes  of  Drumcann- 
Kilbride,  Island  Icane,  Don  Isle,  Beisk,  Newcasi 
Kilmeaden,  Ballycashen,  Lisnekil,  Loughdahy, 
Kilronan.  The  bay  of  Tramore  is  situated  abc:^ 
four  miles  to  west  of  the  harbour  of  Waterford. 

Between  the  promontories  of  Brownstown  a  "^ 
Newtown-heads  the  coast  is  a  dead  flat,  and  preser^^^ 
a  surface  of  level  beach,  three  miles  in  length.  A  b: 
or  mound  of  sand,  raised  by  the  united  influence 
the  tides  and  the  land  streams,  prevents  the  furtl 
encroachments  of  the  sea. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  bay  is  situated  t! 
town  of  Tramore.      Protected  from   the  prevailii 
winds,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
and  enjoiying  the  advantages  of  a  hard  and  lev- 
strand  of  great  extent,  Tramore  possesses  within  ^ 
self  eveiything  which  can  recommend  a  sea*bathii 
place :  there  are  good  markets  and  commodious  hot^^ 
and  lodging  houses.     The  great  hotel  is  a  spacic 
building,  elevated  considerably  above  the  town, 
admirably  adapted   for    enjoying   the    invigoratii 
breezes  from  the  sea.    The  new  chapel,  built  in  186 
is  deserving  of  notice.     The  proximity  of  Waterfoi 
distant  little  more  than  five  miles,  and  the  facility 
communication  by  railway,    render  this  town    tl 
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favourite  summer  retreat  of  the  citizens  ofWaterford. 
The  strand  is  about  three  English  miles  in  length, 
and  throughout  perfectly  hard  and  level :  in  the  sum- 
mer season  there  are  regular  races  here,  which  are 
encouraged  by  the  proprietors  of  the  town  and  by 
private  subscriptions.  At  one  extremity  of  the  beach, 
immense  heaps  of  sand  have  been  cast  up  by  the  sea, 

*nd  compose   what  is    called  the   Rabbit-burrow. 

flu 

A  hese  sand  hills  are  partially  covered  with  natural 
gi^ses  and  with  a  few  plants,  as  asparagus,  pansey, 
scurvy,  grass,  &c.  From  this  place  the  bay  of  Tra- 
^ore  may  be  seen  in  all  its  grandeur,  either  smooth 
^^i  glassy  {IS  an  unruffled  lake,  or,  when  agitated  by 
*he  west  wind,  exhibiting  the  frightful  magnificence 
^f  convulsed  natm^e. 

The  following  were  the  gentry  in  and  about  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Tramore,  in  the  year  1810: — 

William  Christmas,  esq.  Tramore-lodge. 
llichard  Duckett,  esq.  Tramore. 
fiev.  John  Cook,  Kector  of  Tramore. 
Benjamin  Finucan,  esq.  Ballyscanlon. 
John  Fitzgerald,  esq.  Drumcannon. 
*  Arthur  Powell  Hunt,  esq.  Cove-cottage. 
Rev.  William  Mackisy,  Dunhill. 
WiUiam  Lyons,  esq.  Corbally. 
Rev.  Nicholas  Phelan,  P.P.  Bally carney. 
^Morgan  Power,  esq.  Woodstown. 
William  Power,  esq.  DunhiU-lodge. 
Richard  Power  Ronayne,  esq.  Newtown. 
George  Waters,  esq.  (surgeon). 
John  Wogan,  esq.  (attorney). 
Hev.  Francis  Ronayne,  P.P. 
George  Talbot,  esq.  Tramore. 
Edward  Barry,  esq.  Tramore. 
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The  following  were  the  shopkeepers  in  Trai 
in  the  year  1810 : — 

James  Hurst,  Hotel  Proprietor. 
David  Phelan,  Hotel  Proprietor. 
Robert  Barry,  Spirit  Dealer. 
John  O'Brien,  Spirit  Dealer. 
Morris  Phelan,  Grocer. 
Edmond  Walsh,  Spirit  Dealer. 
Mr.  Phelan  Morris,  Postmaster. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1816,  the  Sea-G 
transport,  having  on  board  the  second  battalio 
the  59th  foot,  was  driven  by  a  ra^ng  tempest 
this  inhospitable  bay.  It  occurred  in  the  day-t 
the  shore  was  crowded  with  people,  who  were  a 
of  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  crew,  and  had  no  po6 
means  of  relieving  them.  As  the  vessel  nearec 
shore,  those  on  board  were  distinctly  seen,  awai 
in  agony  the  dreadful  catastrophe.  Husbands 
wives,  parents  and  children,  (there  were  many  wc 
and  infants  in  the  ship,)  were  plainly  observe 
some  few  instances  encouraging  each  other,  but 
the  most  part  clinging  to  the  timbers,  or  foldiine  1 
arms  round  those  they  loved,  that  they  might 
together.  Their  anticipations  were  but  too 
founded :  the  vessel  struck  and  went  to  pieces,  y 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  men,  and  seventy 
Avomen  and  children,  perished  in  sight  of  the 
sembled  thousands.  All  that  courage  and  the  i 
devoted  gallantry  could  do,  was  attempted  to 
them  ;  and  there  are  some  splendid  instances  of 
cessful  exertion,  in  which  the  preservers  nearly  sh] 
the  fate  from  Avhich  they  had  rescued  others* 
calamity  was  almost  general :  only  thirty  men  i 
preserved.    A  few  days  after  the  shipwreck,  ne 
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^ixtj  corpses,  some  of  them  the  remains  of  women 
^cd  children,  were  carried  on  the  country  cars  from 
the  coast  to  the  bnrying-ground,  at  two  miles  dis- 
tance.    The  wretched   survivors   accompanied  the 
nielancholy   procession,   and  witnessed  their  com- 
panions and  relatives  deposited  in  one  vast  grave. 
A  handsome  mausoleum  was  ordered  to  be  placed 
ovex*  their  remains.     The  following  inscription  is  on 
the   stone: 

BENEATH  THIS  TOMB 

ARE     DEPOSITED    THE     REMAINS     OF 


Major^  Charks  Douglas, 


AGE  ACI 


129 


Oaptaiix  James  Macgregor, 
Lieut  &  Adj.  Abra.  Dent, 
Lientenant  William  Veal, 
hieutetiant  Robert  Scott, 
Lieutenant  Jam^s  Oeddes, 


Lient.  William  Oillespie, 


23  Ensign  Andrew  Boss, 
26  Ensign  Rmcland  F.  Hill, 
21  Surgeon  James  Hagan, 
23  Assistant  Surgeon  Lambe, 
21Qur.-Mast.  William  Baird, 

Of  His  Majesty's  2d  Battalion  59th  Foot, 

Who  perished  in  the  bay  of  Tramore, 

On  the  30th  day  of  January,  1816, 

By  the  wreck  of  the  Sea-Horse  Transport. 

To  their  revered  Memories 

This  Testimonial  is  erected  by 

Lieut.  Colonel  Austin,  Lieut.  Colonel  Hoysted, 

-4^d  the  other  surviving  Officers  of  the  Battalion ; 

Also  a  Monument  at  the  Church  of  Tramore. 


19 
19 
19 
30 
26 
38 


Returning  to  their  native  Land, 

Where  they  looked  for  solace  and  repose, 

A.fter  all  the  toils  and  dangers  they  had  endured, 

For  the  security  of  the  British  Empire, 

And  the  deliverance  of  Europe, 

Their  lives  were  suddenly  cut  short 
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By  the  awful  dispensation 

Of  an  all-wise  but  inscrutable  Providence : 

But  the  memory  of  those  gallant  achievements. 

In  which  they  bore  so  distinguished  a  part. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the 

ILLUSTRIOUS  WELLINGTON, 

Will  never  be  forgotten,  but  shall  continue  to 

Illuminate  the  historic  page,  and  animate  the  hearts 

Of  Britons  to  the  most  remote  period  of  time. 

In  the  burying-ground  of  the  new  parish  churcli 
in  the  village  of  Traraore,  a  monimient  was  erecte<l 
by  the  surviving  officers.  The  principal  circum- 
stances of  the  melancholy  event  are  recorded  in  the 
following  words : 

On  the  south  side — 


LUGO,  eth  and  7th  of  January,  1809. 

CORUNNA,  I6th  of  January,  1809. 

WALCHEREN,  August,  1809. 


This  Monument  was  erected  by 

Lieut.  Colonel  Austin,  Lieut.  Colonel  Hoysted, 

and  the  other  surviving  Officers 

of  tlie  2d  Battalion  of  His  Majesty*s  59th  Regiment. 

as  a  testimonial  of  their  profound  sorrow 

for  the  loss  of  their  gallant  Brother  Officers, 

who  perished  by  the  wreck  of  the  Sea-Horse  Transport 

in  the  bay  of  Tramore, 

on  the  30th  day  of  January,  1816 ; 

and  as  a  tribute  to  the  heroic  and  social  virtues 

which  adorned  their  short  but  useful  lives. 

N.D.  The  Mausoleum  at  Drumcanncn  Churchyard. 
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Oa  the  east— 

VITTORIA,  2lst  of  June,  1813. 

ST.  SEBASTIAN,  3lst  of  August,  1813. 

BIDASSOA,  7th  of  October,  1813. 


On  the  30th  day  of  January,  1816, 

the  Sea-Horse  Transport,  Captain  Gibbs, 

was  wrecked  in  Tramore  bay ; 

upon  which  melancholy  occasion, 

12  Officers  and  264  Non-Com.  Officers  and  Privates 

of  His  Majesty's  2d  Battalion  59th  Regiment, 
^gather  with  Lieut.  Allen,  R.N.  15  Sailors,  and  71 

Women  and  Children, 

perished  within  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

Of  the  hapless  inmates  of  this  ill-fated  vessel, 

only  4  Officers,  and  26  Soldiers  and  Seamen 

were  providentially  rescued 

from  the  raging  Ocean. 

^^  the  north— 

NIVBLLB,  lOth  of  Nov&inhei\  18  la 
^^I^VE,  9^/t,  IQtK  llth,  aiid  I2th  of  December,  1813. 
BAYONNE,  February  and  March,  1814. 

SAG  BED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

^^or  Charles  Douglas,      Lieut.  William  Gillespie, 
j^X^tdin  James  lA.Qjcgregor, Ensign  Andrew  Ross, 
j^^^-  ^-4d/.  Abraham  Den t,jE/7isij/ri  Rowland  F.  Hill, 
J  ^^tmant  William  Veall,  Surgeon  James  Hagan, 
^^tenant  Robert  Scott,     Assist.  Surgeon  Lambe,  and 
^^^tenant  James  Geddes,  Quarter  Master  W.  Baird, 

^    tilxe  2d  Bat.  59th  Regt.  who  were  lost  by  the  wreck 

of  the  Sea-Horse  Transport. 


L. 
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Your  heroic  deeds,  Brave  Warriors  ! 

will  never  be  erased  from  the  page  of  hiatory :  and 
though  cypress  instead  of  laurels  encircle  your  tem- 
ples, your  cenotaph  is  erected  in  the  bosoms  of  your 
Countrymen. 

On  the  west — 

WATERLOO,  mh  of  June,  1815. 

CAMBRAY,  24th  of  June,  1815. 

SURRENDER  OF  PARIS,  6th  ofJtdy,  1815. 

The  2d  Battalion  of  the  59th  Regiment 

commenced  their  Military  Career  in  Autumn,  1808, 

when  they  accompanied  Sir  David  Baird  to  Corunna, 

and  were  conspicuously  brave  in  the  arduous 

campaign  under  Lieut.  Ueneral  Sir  John  Moore. 

they  partook  of  the  fate  of  the  Expedition  to  Walcheren 

they  also  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  principal 

Actions  that  were  fought  on  the  Peninsida. 

in  1813  and  1814, 
under  the  command  of  the 

ILLUSTRIOUS    W^^LLINGTON: 

and  finally  participated  in  the  renown  of  the 

cvor-memorable  day  of  Waterloo,  and  the 

second  surrender  of  the  French  Capital. 

A  considerable  number  of  soldiers  were  interred 
in  the  sand,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  from 
tlie  sea. 


The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Tramore,  from  its  ex- 
posure to  the  sea  breeze,  has  always  been  unpropitious 
to  the  growth  of  trees.     The  fa<5e  of  the  country  ex- 


^ 
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Iiibits  little  improvement  in  this  respect,  during  the 
la8t>  century ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  increase  of 
tnia^ge,  the  coast  to  the  westward  would  still  present 
a.  i^ild  and  uncultivated  appearance. 

Amongst  the  many  advantages  which  the  spirit  of 
p^eological  research  has  conferred  upon  this  part  of 
Ireland,  perhaps  the  most  generally  usefiil  is  the  dis- 
covery of  limestone,  on  the  coast  of  the  barony  of 
Middlethird,  at  a  place  which  had  hitherto  been 
considered  destitute  of  this  valuable  mineral. 

This  stone  is  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Tramore,  at  a  place  called  the  Lady's 
Cove,  where  it  is  embedded  in  indurated  clay  slate. 
The  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  limestone  effervesce 
^th  acids,  and  hence  it  appears  that  they  contain 
*oiue  portion  of  calcareous  matter,  which  is  probably 
tte   cause  of  their  exhibiting  a  tabular  structiu*e. 
Sulphuret  of  iron  is  found  crystallized  and  granular, 
}^   small  veins  running  through  limestone  next  the 
indurated  clay  slate ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  alluvial 
roatter.     On  examining  some  of  the  clay  which  is 
^tuated  over  these  rocks,  calcareous  matter  was  dis^ 
^^vered  to  be  a  chief  ingredient,  and  hence  it  appears, 
that  all  the  substances,  both  rocks  and  earth,  par- 
take largely  of  the  nature  of  limestone.     The  lime- 
stone is  of  the  primitive  kind,  and  is  capable  of 
receiving  a  very  fine  polish :  it  is,  however,  chiefly 
^^uable  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  in  this  point 
of  view  that  the  discovery  may  be  considered  a  public 
l)enefit. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  the  town,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  of  Cullen,  formerly  a  place  of  defence, 
and  the  residence  of  some  warlike  chieftain  :  an 
'mhted  rock  is  the .  foundation  or  ground-work  of 
tie  building,  which,  before  the  general  use  of  artillery 
must  have  been  almost  impregnable.     Tradition  has 
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preserved  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  place,  or  its 
inhabitants ;  like  many  other  works  of  art,  Cullen 
has  outlived  the  memory  of  its  founders. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  castles  and  forti- 
fied houses,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
great  numbers,  wore  the  work  of  colonists,  whom  the 
policy  of  tlie  English  monarchs  induced  to  settle  in 
Ireland. 

From  the  time  of  Henry  II.  lands  were  freely  of- 
fered to  settlers  at  trifling  or  nominal  rents :  some 
individuals  of  rank  and  consequence,  who  received 
these  extensive  grants,  very  frecjuently  neglected  to 
fulfill  the  conditions  attached  to  them  ;  and  instead  of 
bringing  over  a  number  of  followers,  and  aifordinff 
their  own  personal  influence  and  counsel,  they  sold 
their  interests  to  the  old  possessors,  neglected  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  their  properties,  and,  in 
some  instances,  abandoned  them  altogether. 

Succeeding  monarchs  endeavoured  to  obviate  these 
evils,  by  affixing  certain  conditions  to  the  grants,  in 
proportion  to  their  extent. 

The  lands  to  be  planted  Avere  divided  into  three 
proportions ;  the  greatest  to  consist  of  two  thousand 
English  acres,  the  next  of  fifteen  himdred,  and  the 
least  of  one  thousand.  The  undertakers  of  two  thou- 
sand acres  were  to  liold  of  the  king  in  capite ;  they 
were  to  build  a  castle  and  indose  a  strong  court-yarf 
or  bawn,  and  they  were  to  place  upon  their  lands, 
within  three  years,  forty-eight  able  men,  of  English 
or  Scotch  birth  :  they  were  besides  to  retain  six 
hundred  acres  in  their  own  hands,  and  for  five  years, 
to  reside  constantly,  or  to  keep  such  agents  as  should 
bo  approved  of  by  the  government.  The  same  or 
similar  conditions  wore  attached  to  the  smaller 
grants.  The  holders  of  fifteen  himdred  acres  were 
required  to  finish  a  house  and  bawn  within  two  years: 
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^  bawn  or  strong  enclosure  was  all  that  was  required 
^f  the  third  class. 

From  the  bay  of  Traraore  to  Dungarvan,  there  is 
fittle  shelter  for  vessels  of  any  description  ;  the  shore 
^s  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  offers  only  a  few  recesses 
^i*  coves,  precarious  retreats   for  the  boats  of  the 
fishermen.    The  rocks  along  the  coast  appear  to  have 
been  violently  disrupted,  the  beds  being  heaped  ir- 
^glilarly,  and  meeting  together,  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion.   Clay  slate  is  here  also  the  prevailing  rock ; 
occ€tsionally  pudding-stone  occurs,  and,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Annstown,   a   species   of  green-stone. 
Contiguous  to  the  coast  in  the  parish  of  Icane,  there 
^^    several  small  islands,  which  are  only  masses  of 
^"^k:  separated  from  the  main  land ;  they  are  partially 
covered  with  grass,  and,  except  to  the  mineralogist, 
offer  nothing  worthy  of  observation. 

E^i^)ceeding  to  the  westward,  a  range  of  rocks, 
possessing  a  columnar  structure,  are  observed  jutting 
J^"t  into  the  sea ;  th6  colour  is  dark,  approacliing  to 
bJaclj,  extremely  hard,  and  with  a  faint  lustre :  the 
colUxuns  are  irregular  in  shape  and  in  the  number  of 
tneij.  angles,  but  are  mostly  terminated  by  five  sides. 
Ih^re  are  several  indications  of  mineral  veins,  and  a 
^f^oty  in  the  rock  formations,  exceedingly  remark- 
^{^  in  so  confined  a  space. 

^te  village  of  Annstown,  distant  about  three  miles 
frorti.  Tramore,  is  built  on  the  western  side  of  a  valley 
vhioh  extends  from  the  sea  to  a  considerable  distance 
uiland.  There  are  a  few  lodging  houses  for  the  ac- 
coianttodation  of  summer  visitors,  who  are  sometimes 
attracted  by  the  retired  situation ;  but  the  want  of 
regular  markets,  and  the  distance  from  Waterford, 
have  rendered  Annstown  little  frequented  as  a  bath- 
^^g  place.  Th6  situation  and  appearance  of  this 
'^a.ge  are  striking  and  picturesque.     With  few  im- 
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provements  or  works  of  art  to  recommend  it,  Anns- 
town  possesses  within  itself  many  natural  beauties : 
amongst  these  may  be  considered,  a  bold  and  magni- 
ficent coast,  stupendous  rocks  rising  abruptly  from 
the  sea,  and  headlands  extending  into  the  ocean  and 
exhibiting  natural  arches  of  vast  extent.  To  the  east, 
the  islands  of  Icane  bound  the  view :  the  headland 
of  Dungarvan  is  seen  stretching  away  to  the  south- 
west. The  prospect  on  the  land  side  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  an  ancient  ruin,  the  castle  of  Donlsle, 
which  stands  above  the  ravine  that  extends  from  the 
sea  to  the  interior.  The  castle  of  Donlsle,  or  Donhill, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  situated  about  an  English  mile 
from  the  sea,  is  discernible  at  a  considerable  distance, 
the  rock  on  which  it  is  built  being  almost  detached 
from  the  range  of  hills  which  forms  one  side  of  the 
ravine.  As  you  approach  the  ruin  by  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Waterfora  to  the  demesne  of  Donlsle,  the 
view  is  impressive  and  romantic. 

Having  descended  from  the  main  road,  through  a 
plantation  of  flourishing  trees,  the  castle,  a  square 
tower  of  great  elevation,  is  seen,  overhanging  a  river, 
here  crossed  by  an  antique  bridge.  In  ancient  times, 
it  was  the  property  of  the  family  of  Le  Peer,  from 
whom  the  present  Marquis  of  Waterford  is  descended. 
So  far  back  as  1346,  this  family  held  a  distinguished 
rank  in  this  county  :  in  that  year  John  Le  Poer,  and 
others  of  the  same  name,  gave  security  to  the  Lord 
Justice  Birmingham,  at  Waterford,  for  themselves 
and  all  others  of  their  name  in  the  counties  of  Wa- 
terford and  Tipperary,  for  their  peaceable  behaviour 
to  the  king  and  his  ministers. 

The  castle  of  Don  Isle  might  be  considered  inao- 
cessable  on  two  sides ;  and  where  it  was  liable  to  be 
approached,  its  defences  appear  to  have  poaseaged  a 
considerable  degree  of  artificial  strength. 
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The  only  vulnerable  part  was  well  defended  by  a 
strong  wall  and  deep  fosse,  which  inclosed  a  court- 
yard of  about  fifty  yards  square :  the  mason  work  of 
the  wall  can  stiU  be  traced  through  its  whole  course. 
After  entering  the  court-yard,  the  passage  to  the 
castle  was  ascended  by  a  steep  flight  of  stone  steps, 
wliich  lead  to  a  gate  defended  by  a  portcullis ;  the 
arch  of  the  gate,  and  the  groove  of  the  portcullis, 
being  still  discernible.    You  then  enter  into  a  small 
court-yard,  which  appears  to  have  contained  several 
oulroffices  belonging  to  the  castle,  and  turning  to 
tbe  left;  hand  into  a  still  smaller  inclosure,  of  about 
twelve  feet  square,  the  door  of  the  castle  is  at  length 
8«en.    All  the  various  approaches  already  mentioned 
*^  carefiilly  defended  by  loop-holes  and  embrasures ; 
^d  on  entering  the  castle  itself,  the  usual  square 
^J^p-door  is  observed  over  the  passage,  which  gave 
*to  last  opportunity  of  defence  to  the  besieged,  and 
from  which,  in  the  obstinacy  of  despair,  they  poured 
^Wn  on  \he  assailants  large  stones,  boiling  water,  or 
^^y  other  means  of  annoyance  which  the  danger 
^ight  suggest.    The  walls  of  the  castle  are  still  per- 
fectly upright,  not  having  yielded  in  the  least  to  the 
^^croachments  of  time :  the  castle,  however,  evidently 
suflfered  considerably  from  the  violence  of  man,  hav- 
ing boen  subjected  to  the  force  of  gunpowder ;  but 
^e  square  tower  which   crowns  the   summit,  and 
^Mch  now  can  only  be  ascended  by  a  ladder,  is  as 
perfect  as  if  erected  within  these  few  years.     The 
cli\ircli,  which  lies  at  the  distance  of  about  300  yards 
west  of  the  castle,  and  which  was  evidently  attached 
to  that  building,  appears  to  have  been  subjected  to 
tiie  same  barbarous  violence,  as  the  rocky  firmness 
of  the  masses  which  formerly  composed  it,  and  which 
D^  lie  scattered  in  various  directions,  clearly  prove. 
Jq  one  instance,  an  entire  staircase  remains  per- 
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feet,  but  the  wall  in  which  it  was  built  has  been 
thrown  a  considerable  distance  fix)m  its  original 
position :  the  only  part  of  the  wall  which  remains 
perfect  is  the  arch  which  separated  the  chancel  from 
the  aisle.  On  digging  among  the  ruins  of  the  church 
some  years  ago,  a  statue,  cut  in  sand-stone,  and 
bearing  on  its  head  a  coronet,  was  discovered :  it  is 
now  to  be  seen,  set  upright  against  the  wall  at  ihe 
west  end  of  the  church. 

A  very  ancient  tombstone  has  also  been  discovered 
in  the  burying-ground ;  it  is  without  any  inscription, 
and  simply  decorated  witli  a  coronet.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  tomb  of  the  Countess,  who  perished 
when  the  castle  was  taken  by  Cromwell. 

A  considerable  range  of  high  land  extends  firom 
the  sea,  through  the  parishes  of  Donlsle  and  Beisk. 
The  rock  is  mostly  pudding-stone  and  clay-slate,  and 
occasionally  large  masses  of  jasper  :  some  of  the 
specimens  are  very  beautiful.  Along  the  coast  the 
rocks  are  rich  in  minerals :  lead  and  copper  have 
])een  found  at  Ann st own  and  Bonmahon,  where  mines 
of  these  substances  were  worked  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  at  no  very  remote  period.  The  elevation 
and  abruptness  of  the  coast  aflTord  some  facility  in 
discovering  these  minerals,  veins  frequently  appear- 
ing where  the  earth  has  been  washed  away  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  ocean.  Various  circumstances 
concur  to  induce  the  belief  that  mines  might  be  ad- 
vantageously worked  here.  The  course  of  the  veins 
is  east  and  west;  the  ore  is  heavy,  and  has  a  rich 
appearance,  and  there  is  besides  the  advantage  of 
water-carriage.  The  range  of  hills  passing  through 
the  parishes  of  Donlsle  and  Reisk  divides  into  two 
branches  in  the  latter  paiish :  the  intermediate  low 
land  is  partially  covered  with  water,  which  forma  the 
lake  of  Ballyscanlan.    The  bottom  of  this  lake  is  still 
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tWckly  covered  with  fragments  of  trees,  which  were 
probably  displaced  by  the  water  at  no  very  remote 
period.  After  leaving  Reisk,  the  high  land  extends 
to  the  vicinity  of  Waterford. 

At  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  so  called  from  its  abrupt  and 
conical  appearance,  there  is  a  very  noble  Cromlech, 
or  Druid's  altar,  the  most  perfect  of  these  antiquities, 
^hich  is  to  be  found  in  the  county. 

Pour  oblong  masses  of  rock,  elevated  on  their  ex- 
tremities, support  a  table-stone  or  altar  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  the  height  of  which  is  about  twenty 
feet.      The   workmanship   is    altogether  rude   and 
Mipretending.     Within  the   space  inclosed  by  the 
uprights  or  pillars,  a  single  stone  stands  entirely 
detached  from  the  sides  and  covering  of  the  altar. 
This  relic  of  ancient  days  is  situated  to  the  south- 
®^st  of  the  range-  of  hills,  which,  through  its  entire 
course,  is  covered  with  fragments  of  rock,  varying  in 
size  from  field  stones  to  immense  mountain  masses. 
CJoiuiected  with  this  relic,  we  have  here  an  indisput- 
able instance  of  the  policy  of  those  who  first  intro- 
duced Christianity  into  this  country ;  and  who,  in 
every  case,  endeavoured  to  engraft  the  pure  religion 
^pon  the  heathen  superstition  which  preceded   it. 
The  neighbourhood  of  a  Celtic  monument  was  sel- 
^ted  as  the  site  of  a  Christian  church,  which  now 
^^  its  turn  affords  protection  to  its  neglected  rival. 
The  church  is  gone  to  decay,  the  altar  remains  in  all 
its  mide  perfection  :   the  combination  is  striking  ; 
there  is  something  grand  and  romantic  in  these  ruins 
of  remote  and  dissimilar  periods,  which  cannot  fail 
to  impress  the  mind  with  admiration,  and  which 
leaves  upon  it  a  pleasing  though  melancholy  feeling. 
It  is  probable  that  the  church,  the  ruins  of  which 
adjoin  the  altar,  was  erected  shortly  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  this  country :  it  was  only 
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at  that  period  the  Celtic  monuments  were  considered 
as  giving  sanctity  to  the  place  on  which  they  stood-; 
though  it  might  be  supposed  that  some  veneration 
was  still  attached  to  them,  the  Irish  expression  for, 
going  to  worship,  literally  signifying,  going  to  a 
stone  around  which  people  assembled  to  worship.  A 
view  of  the  rocks  throughout  this  range,  and  of  the 
uncouth  forms  and  grotesque  positions  which  thejr 
sometimes  assume,  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  cromlechs,  or  altar,  is  not  always  attributed 
to  the  physical  exertions  of  man.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  such  immense  blocks  to  have  been  raised 
in  rude  times  by  uncivilized  men ;  and  the  absence 
of  regularity  in  the  position,  and  in  the  number  of 
the  stones  employed,  strengthens  the  supposition 
that  they  are  natural  formations.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood, some  other  largo  and  flat  rocks  might  be  made 
to  exhibit  the  same  appearance,  by  removing  ihe 
earth  on  which  they  rest,  and  exposing  to  view  the 
irregular,  and  frequently  perpendicular,  pillars  be- 
neath them. 

There  is  another  altar  near  Donlsle  inferior  in 
magnitude  and  beauty  to  that  at  Sugar-loaf.  There 
is  no  similarity  observable  in  the  direction  or  inoli- 
nation  of  the  stones  in  these  antiquities.  In  that  at 
Sugar-loaf,  the  direction  appears  to  be  east  and  west^ 
the  upper  or  table  stone  dipping  to  the  east ;  at  Don- 
Isle,  the  table  stone  is  supported  by  three  uprightBi 
the  direction  is  north  and  south,  and  inclination  to 
the  south.  The  rock  of  which  these  altars  are  oom- 
posed,  is  siliceous  slate ;  the  flat  stone  or  covering 
at  Sugar-loaf  is  chlorite  slate. 

In  an  open  space  between  these  wild  and  irreguiMr 
olevations  is  a  small  conical  hill,  called  Cruach  or 
the  Heap,  in  which  is  an  exceedingly  rich  minenl 
vein  containing  lead  ore  combined  with  a  oonsider- 
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able  proportion  of  silver :  this  mine  was  formerly 
forked  to  a  great  extent,  as  appears  from  the  still 
^maining  shafts  which  were  excavated  with  care, 
and  propped  and  supported  with  timber  which  was 
only  recently  removed.  Near  to  this  place,  beds  of 
^d  occm*  in  large  quantities,  and  there  are  some 
indications  of  limestone,  which  will  probably  be  found 
<>n  the  lands  of  Graulstown. 

There  is  a  romantic  wildness  in  the  country  about 
Pembrokestown  which  is  totally  unlike  any  thing  to 
'^  seen  in  this  barony.     The  hills,  which  rise  preci- 
pitously, are  covered  with  singularly  bold  and  rugged 
focks,  and  immediately  adjoining  and  between  these 
^fPegular  elevations,  small  patches  of  the  finest  land, 
Watered  by  a  clear  stream  and  sheltered  from  every 
^^d,  present  a  retired  and  quite  landscape,  which 
eveii  from  contrast  must  be  considered  interesting. 
^  slight  improvement  in  the  farmers*  dwellings,  and 
^^e  judicious  planting,  would  supply  all  that  is 
^^Uting  to  render  the  scenery  perfect.     It  would  be 
f^^rizing  if,  in  such  a  place,  some  traces  of  the  Celtic 
j^abitants  of  Ireland  were  not  discernible :  there  is 
^®^  all  the  romantic  interest  and  natural  grandeur 
^Mch  these  people  loved,  and  the  simple  monuments 
^^ich  still  remain  to  us  incontestibly  prove  that 
^^s  was  a  favourite  haunt.     A  round  hill  or  rath, 
j^Mch  commands  no  distant  view,  could  only  have 
^^en  a  residence  or  retreat ;  besides  this,  there  is  a 
^^^xnlech  which  consists  of  five  upright  stones  sup- 
P^tiang  a  flat  stone  or  covering.      The  entire  is 
^^^considerable  in  size,  and  possesses  no  remarkable 
^^^airty. 

At  Whitfield,  the  property  of  Mr.  Christmas,  the 

^arse  slate  passes  into  roof  slate  :  a  quarry  of  this 

^^terial  has  been  worked  to  some  extent ;  but,  in 

^usequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  slates,  is  now 
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disused.  Probably,  were  the  quaiTy  sunk  to  a  greater 
depth,  the  slates  would  be  found  larger. 

Near  Knockadeny,  a  subterraneous  passage  is 
hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  and  seems  to  have  had 
some  connection  with  the  Druidio  superstition.  A 
curious  sepulchre  was  discoveroji  here  beneath  a 
cairn  or  heap  of  stones ;  it  consisted  of  six  square 
stones  joined  together  in  form  of  a  box,  and  contained 
human  bones,  some  of  which  appeared  to  have  been 
burned. 

Near  Whitfield,  in  1820,  were  discovered  two  stone 
chambers,  somewhat  resembling  the  monument  at 
New  Grange  near  Drogheda,  described  by  LedwicL 

On  the  removal  of  a  vast  heap  of  stones  which  lay 
for  ages  on  the  side  of  the  road,  and  from  which 
portions  were  taken  away  from  time  to  time  to  be 
used  in  repairing,  a  large  flag  was  observed,  which, 
when  removed,  discovered  a  circular  opening  into 
an  arched  vaulted  apartment  constructed  in  the 
shape  of  a  bee-liive.  It  Avas  composed  of  flat  stones, 
the  higher  projecting  beyond  the  lower,  and  tapered 
into  a  point  whicli  was  covered  with  a  flag.  On  en- 
tering into  it,  a  narrow  passage  was  discovered, 
leading  from  one  side,  but  it  was  almost  filled  up 
with  rubbish  and  clay  :  another  chamber  was  found 
at  no  great  distance.  The  buildings  are  about  five  or 
six  feet  high,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  used 
as  tombs. 

The  village  and  neighbourhood  of  Kilmeaden  were 
formerly  places  of  sonic  consequence ;  but  the  castle 
and  the  ancient  private  residences  are  long  since 
gone  to  decay,  and  in  their  place  one  considerable 
residence  has  been  built,  at  Mount  Congreve,  the 
property  of  Ambrose  Congreve,  Esq. 

In  the  churchyard  of  Kilmeaden  is  the  tomb  of 
John  Ottrington,  Esq.  who  purchased  part  of  the 
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property  of  tlie  Le  Poer  family,  which  was  seized  by 

Cromwell.    The  monument  was  erected  by  Elizabeth, 

Viscountess  Doneraile. 

At  Fhair  Brook,  on  the  lands  of  CuUinagh,  in  this 
parish,  and  six  miles  to  the  west  of  Waterford,  there 
^ras  a  most  extensive  paper  manufactory,  carried  on 
*ith  great  spirit  and  judgment  by  the  respectable 
proprietors,    Messrs.  Phair  and    Hardums.      The 

Oianiilactory  is  closed  some  time  past. 


5*""^  0/  the  Ogham  Stones  in  ths  Cave  lately 
at  Drwmloghan  Bog,  county  Waterford. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
The  Barony  of  Upperthird — its  AntiquitieSt  Sfc. 

The  barony  of  Upperthird  contains — ^near  the  sea, 
the  parishes  o£  Kilbarrymeaden,  Monksland  and 
Ballylameen  ;  near  the  Suir — Gilcagh  and  Coolfin, 
Clonegam,  Fenoagh,  Mothill,  Desert  and  Kilmoleran. 
This  barony  was  formerly  divided  into  eleven  par- 
ishes. It  consists  of  two  irregular  portions  of  land, 
extending  across  the  county  from  the  Suir  to  the 
sea,  except  where  the  northern  division  is  separated 
from  the  southern,  by  the  parish  of  Rosmeer,  a  part 
of  the  barony  of  Decies.  This  barony  is  of  consider- 
able extent  at  the  northern  boupdary,  but  is  con- 
tracted as  it  approaches  the  sea-poast :  it  contains 
no  town  unless  we  include  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Carrick-on-Suir.  The  face  of  the  Qountry  adjoining 
the  sea  is  altogether  wild  and  uncultiyated,  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  trees,  and,  except  ©ev  the  vil- 
lage of  Bonmahon,  unimproved  by  ^nj  respectable 
residence.  The  coast  labours  under  the  same  dis- 
advantages as  were  before  enumerated  m  the  ac- 
count of  Middlethird,  and  consequcAity  tih^  fisheiy 
is  at  present  comparatively  unproductive. 

The  parish  of  Kilbarrymeaden  derives  its  name 
from  a  church  that  was  built  here  by  St.  Baramedan. 
The  Irish  word  cilh  pronounced  hill^  signifies  a 
church,  abbey  or  place  set  apart  for  religious  pur- 
poses. The  land  which  belonged  to  the  church  haa 
long  been  highly  venerated  by  the  common  people, 
who  attribute  to  it  many  surprising  qualities.  It  is 
said  that  a  notorious  robber,  whenever  he  passed 
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^Krough  this  place,  used  to  wash  his  horse's  hoofs 

^d  legs  in  the  first  water  which  he  chanced  to  meet, 

l^t  his  haunts  should  be  discovered  in  consequence 

^f  his  being  guilty  of  sacrilege,  in  carrying  away  a 

Portion  of  the  holy  clay.     There  is  a  well  here,  dedi- 

^ted  to  St.  Baramedan,  frequently  resorted  to  by 

P%riins,  who  ascribe  many  virtues  to  its  waters. — 

^urina,  a  sister  of  this  Saint,  and  equally  esteemed 

*^^  piety,  also  resided  in  this  parish.     A  church,  the 

^^Hs  of  which  are  still  discernible,  built  by  her  near 

Jj'^e  sea,  gives  to  the  place  the  name  of  Kilmurrin. 

"^  image  of  this  saint,  rudely  carved  out  of  a  rock, 

/^^  be  seen  in  a  cave  near  Dunbrattin  :  the  place 

^  Ci^ften  resorted  to  by  the  neighbouring  people. 

-^t  Dunbrattin,  a  term  which  signifies  the  fortifi- 

^^^ion  of  the  Britons,  it  is  supposed  that  the  first 

^^hsh   invaders  landed   in  this  county:  a   small 

'tmd,  with  a  circular  entrenchment,  is  still  pointed 


.  J*fc  as  their  earliest  acquisition.     The  contiguity  of 

Y^-^^  place  to  Don-Isle,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 

^^^mdrone,  is  supposed  to  countenance  this  idea. 

^6  the  west  of  Dunbrattin  is  the  village  of  Bon- 

^^^ion,  consisting  of  some  handsome  private  resi- 

^^tices,  several  good  shops,  and  convenient  lodging 

^^Xises.     In  the  year  1850,  the  Irish  Society  estab- 

^^l:ied  an  industrial  Printing  Establishment  here  on 

^  '^^taost  extensive  scale,  under  the  superintendence  of 

ta^^  Eev.  Mr.  Dowdney, — a  clergyman  of  the  church 

0^  ^ngland.     Several  works — including  a  very  large 

edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — were  printed  in  the 

X^sh  character  ;  but  after  continuing  for  about  four 

y^iirs,  the  undertaking  was  found  not  to  pay  and  the 

^^tablishment  was  broken  up. 

The  river  Mdhon,  which  rises  in  the  Cummeragli 
tUountains,  and  after  a  course  of  seven  or  eight  miles 
iere  meets  the  sea.    The  copper  mines  at  Bonmahon 
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are  deserving  of  notice  ;  they  are  remuneratively 
and  successfully  worked  by  the  Mining  Company  of 
Ireland,  and  the  advantages  derivable  from  them  by 
the  constant  employment  given  to  the  population  of 
the  district,  must  be  a  great  benefit  to  this  part  of 
the  county.  It  appears  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  Trinity  College  library,  that 
valuable  mines  were  known  to  be  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, at  a  very  early  period :  the  situation  of  Knock- 
dry  and  Powers-country,  in  which  places,  silver  and 
lead  were  said  to  bo  found,  cannot  now  be  exactlv 
ascertained  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  latter 
place  was  somewhere  near  Bonmahon  or  Annstown, 
where  the  representative  of  the  family  of  Power  for- 
merly resided.  In  the  year  1745,  a  company  rented 
these  mines  from  Lord  Ranelagh,  for  a  term  of  thirtv 
one  years,  under  an  agreement  to  render  one-eighth 
part  of  all  the  ore  obtained,  to  his  lordship.  The 
works  were  earned  on  for  eight  or  ten  years  with 
great  spirit  and  tolerable  success  ;  but  a  want  of 
union  among  tlic  members  of  the  company,  inju- 
dicious arrangements,  and,  above  all,  imfaithful  men 
as  managers,  checked  the  progress  of  the  undertak- 
ing, and  it  was  at  length  abandoned.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  tons  of  copper  and  thirty-five  tons  of  lead 
ore,  arc  mentioned  in  an  old  document  as  having 
been  raised  in  a  few  montlis. 

Mr.  Wyse,  of  Waterford,  subsequently  worked  these 
mines  with  three  hundred  men,  and  obtained  large 
(juantities  of  ore :  a  heap,  which  was  thrown  aside 
as  of  little  value,  was  afterwards  shipped  to  England 
on  speculation,  and  produced  near  four  hundred 
pounds.  In  1811,  Lord  Ormond  undertook  to  renew 
the  works,  but  was  obliged  to  desist  after  a  consider- 
able expenditure  had  been  incurred,  and  when  there 
appeared  every  probability  of  ample  remuneration. 
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The  value  of  the  mines  is  described  in  the  most 
glowing  colours  by  an  individual  who  had  the 
management  of  the  works  at  this  time :  solid  copper 
is  said  to  have  been  found  exceeding  eight  inches  in 
thickness,  and  extending  through  a  space  of  more 
than  thirty  yards ;  while  the  situation  of  the  veins 
is  represented  as  the  most  favourable  for  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  workmen. 

The  central  part  of  the  barony  of  Upperthird  is 
traversed  by  a  range  of  high  land,  called  the  Cum-  ^ 
meragh  mountains,  which  extend  from  the  river  Suir 
to  Cloncoskoran  near  Dungarvan.  The  Cummeraghs, 
as  they  are  called,  are  composed  of  an  irregular  chain 
or  series  of  hills,  only  partially  connected  together, 
and  varying  in  direction,  in  some  degree,  though* 
having  a  general  tendency  from  north  to  south. 

The  sides  of  these  mountains  are  extremely  wild 
and  precipitous,  and  present  a  singular  appearance 
when  viewed  at  a  little  distance ;  the  lofty  rocks  and 
deep  precipices  exhibiting  great  masses  of  light  and 
shadow.  Clay-slate  forms  the  base  or  mountain 
mass  of  all  this  range.  On  MonevuUagh,  large  beds 
of  homstone  porphyry  are  found :  there  are  also  a 
great  many  veins  of  quartz  and  pink  felspar,  in  which 
micaceous  iron  ore  and  iron  glance  show  themselves. 
The  clay-slate  which  forms  the  mass  of  this  range, 
is  in  some  places,  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour :  over 
this  are  found  a  close  grained  sandstone  of  a  light 
grey  colour,  argillaceous  red  sandstone,  and  a  slaty 
conglomerate.  The  slaty  conglomerate  is  exceedingly 
beautiful :  its  base  is  fine  argillaceous  sandstone,  in 
which  very  small  quartz  and  homstone  pebbles  are 
occasionally  blended  with  fragments  of  purple  slate^ 
pink  felspar,  and  indurated  green  earth.  The  purple 
slate  is,  however,  the  chief  constituent  of  this  rock. 

These  rocks  are  all  tabular,  but  irregular  :  they 
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ai-e  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and  hence  the  rug- 
gedness  of  the  mountains  as  you  ascend  towards  their 
tops.  At  and  near  the  Junction  of  the  several  streams 
which  form  the  river  Mahon,  veins  of  quartz  are  to 
be  seen,  in  which  granular  galena  is  found. 

The  south  eminence  of  this  ridge  of  mountains  is 
called  Croolaiie,  probably  from  Cncachy  an  heap,  as 
there  is  a  large  heap  of  loose  stones  on  its  summit. 
Dr  Smith  puts  it  down  as  390  yards  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  highest  ridge  is  to  the  north ;  is 
called  MonevuUagh  (Moyiad-vailleadh),  which  signifies 
the  roaring  mountain,  probably  from  the  falls  of 
water  from  its  top.  Dr  Smith  states  this  to  be  700 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  sides  of 
this  chain,  there  are  many  horrid  precipices,  and 
steep  declivities,  with  large  naked  rocks,  not  only 
towards  the  tops,  but  also  in  most  of  their  other 
crags,  till  one  descends  into  the  valleys,  where  con- 
siderable chips,  or  parings,  lie  in  prodigious  heaps, 
consisting  of  stones,  intermixed  with  sand  or  gravel 
and  sometimes  of  large  rocks,  and  broken  fragments. 
Thus,  in  time,  these  mountains  are  wasted,  no  doubt 
from  their  being  exposed  to  the  vast  quantities  of 
hail  and  snow,  which  fall  on  them. 

On  the  summits  of  most  of  these  mountains,  are 
large  heaps  of  stones,  many  of  a  great  size,  but  of 
all  the  irregular  shapes  imaginable ;  such  heaps  may 
))o  observed  on  the  tops  of  some  mountains,  where 
there  is  scarce  a  stone  to  be  seen  for  a  great  way* 
lying  in  as  much  confusion,  as  the  ruins  of  a  build* 
ing  can  be  supposed  to  do ;  but  there  are  no  remains 
of  mortar  sticking  to  them.  Some  think,  these  rude 
heaps  to  have  been  the  skeleton  of  the  hill,  exposed 
to  view  by  rain  and  snow,  but  they  lie  in  too  much 
confusion  to  be  such ;  the  most  probable  opinion  is, 
that  those  heaps  are  the  remains  of  Speculse,  or 
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places  for  making  signals^  by  fires,  for  alarming  the 
country,  as  occasion  required. 

Whether  these  watch-places  were  erected  by  the 
^ucient  Irish  before  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  or  by 
ttie  latter  people,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  well  known 
tbat  the  Danes  made  use  of  such,  both  here  and  in 
^ngland,  to  communicate  intelligence  of  invasions, 
in  a  few  hours  through  the  kingdom. 
^       There  are  several  lakes  on  the  summit  of  the  Cum- 
flieraghs ;  they  are  called  the  Cumme-loughs  and  the 
^'^ogues.     In  the  former  a  remarkably  fine  species 
of  trout  is  found,  but  the  fish  in  the  latter  are  very 
Kfctle  esteemed.     The  views  around  the  lakes  are 
highly  picturesque,   and   some   places  magnificent. 
The  view  fix)m  the  mountain  over  lake  Coumshenane 
IS    truly   magnificent  :  looking  over  the  lake — the 
g^Miter  part  of  the  county  Waterford  appears  as  an 
itxxttiense  map  spread  out  below  the  mountain,  and  in 
clear  weather,  a  line  of  sea  coast  of  thirty  to  forty 
lilies  in  extent  is  particularly  visible.     This  lake  is 
^^  great  depth,  and  from  this  circumstance,  and  the 
prodigious  height  and  gloomy  character  of  the  sur- 
Tounding  cliffs,  assumes  an  almost  inky  hue ;  an  in- 
significant stream  issues  from  it,  and  after  descending 
the  mountain,  joins  the  river  Clodagh  before  its  pas- 
sage through  the  splendid  demesne  of  Curraghmore, 
or  its  far  more  useful  operation  of  giving  impulse  to 
the  machinery  of  Mayfield  Cotton  Factory. 

This  solitary  spot,  secluded  in  awful  solitude,  was 
little  noticed  and  seldom  visited  until  of  late  years  ; 
it  has  within  the  past  few  years  become  an  object  of 
much  and  increasing  interest.  Perhaps,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Gap  of  Dunloe  at  Killamey,  the 
south  of  Ireland  can  boast  of  no  scene  so  magnificent 
and  stupendous  as  that  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  at  lake  Coumshenane. 
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Lake  Coumshenane  is  distant  from  Waterford  in 
or  about  fourteen  miles,  and  from  Clonmel  about 
nine  miles. 

At  the  White-horse  hill,  a  very  beautiful  whiU^ 
sandstone,  resembling  Portland  stone,  is  quarried 
for  building ;  but  as  this  stone  is  decomposed  rapidly 
by  the  action  of  water,  it  should  not  be  used  where 
great  diu*ability  is  required. 

The  mineralogist  who  expects  variety  in  the  rocks 
in  this  district  will  be  grievously  disappointed ;  in 
fact,  clay  slate,  purple  slate,  roof  slate,  and  slate  con- 
glomerate, are  the  principal  formations.  The  tourist, 
however,  who  visits  these  mountains  to  see  and  ad- 
mire the  beauties  of  nature,  will  be  amply  recom- 
pensed by  the  sublime  and  romantic  scenery  which 
everywhere  presents  itself.  The  mountains  are  en- 
veloped during  a  great  portion  of  the  year  in  mist 
and  fog,  and  seldom  visited  except  by  the  sportsman 
and  summer  tourist. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ryland,  in  his  history  of  the  county, 
gives  the  following  narative  of  one  Greneral  Biakeney, 
who  made  these  wild  and  lonely  mountains  his  abode 
for  a  long  period  of  his  life : — 

"  He  was  an  eccentric  being,  who  *  loved  not  man 
nor  woman  either,'  and  who,  after  a  continuance  of 
some  years  in  the  gaieties  of  the  world,  and  while 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  constructed  a  dwelling  on 
one  of  the  hills  which  compose  this  range,  and,  with 
a  single  male  attendant,  for  he  never  admitted  fe- 
males in  his  residence,  retired  to  live  here  in  solitude. 

"  How  he  passed  his  lonely  hours  is  not  exactly 
known :  the  servant  partook  of  the  taciturnity  of  his 
master,  and  few  ever  visited  where  they  felt  that 
their  presence  was  an  intrusion.  The  recluse  was 
mostly  engaged  with  his  fishing  rod  or  gun ;  and  waa 
often  seen,  clad  in  an  apparently  impenetrable 
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^cut,  braving  storm  and  rain,  even  in  the  wildest 
leather.    He  was  seldom  known  to  leave  his  solitude 
^t\d  never  sought  or  enjoyed  society,  except  when 
^Miged  to  give  shelter  to  a  benighted  sportsman ; 
^d,  on  such  occasions,  his  manner  and  behaviour 
^ere  kind,  though  reserved  and  distant — as  if  to 
^Qow  that  he  did  not  regret  the  demand  on  his  hos- 
pitality, though  he  wlfished  that  the  same  necessity 
^f  it  might  not  occur  again. 

"  Greneral  Blakeney  is  represented  as  an  intelligent 
^ud  Well-informed  man ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the 
^^ote  unaccountable,  that  no  reason  should  have 
'^en  assigned  for  his  singular  retirement.  He  con- 
fiQuecl  on  the  mountain  until  his  death,  and  accord- 
^^\g  to  his  own  wish,  was  buried  near  his  residence, 
W'lth  ixis  dog  and  gun." 

Passing  from  the  south  to  the  north  division  of 

this   l>arony,  the  contrast  is  truly  singular.     In  the 

fonn^x*,  all  is  sterility  and  desolation  ;  a  rude,  naked, 

aiid,  Vi.jicultivated  soil,  without  trees  or  improvements 

of  an^  kind :  in  the  latter,  the  face  of  the  country 

and  ^Ven  the  climate  appear  more  favourable,  and  in 

soinB  places  there  is  a  richness  and  magnificence  of 

gcenery  which  is  rarely  surpassed.     Of  coiu'se  the 

fbnaeT  observations  do  not  apply  to  the  parts  of  the 

Bouthem  division  which  are  fortunate  in  enjoying  the 

riBSidences  of  wealthy  individuals,  around  whose  seats 

nature  and  man  wear  a  more  kindly  aspect.    It  is  in 

those  places  where  gentlemen's  mansions  are  "  few 

^d  far  between,"  that  the  truth  of  the  remark  is 

undeniable ;   and  it  is  after  having  wandered  over 

xniles  of  unimproved  country,  that  we  fully  perceive 

the  value  of  resident  proprietors. 

In  this  barony  was  situated  the  principal  part  of 
what  was  called  Powers-coimtry,  under  which  de- 
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nomination  was  also  included  the  adjoining  portion 
of  Decies  and  part  of  the  neighbouring  barony  of 
Middlethird.  The  representative  of  the  family  of 
the  Powers,  or  Poers,  still  retains  a  commanding 
influence  here ;  and  includes,  within  his  magnificent 
mansion  at  Curraghmore,  a  part  of  one  of  the  castles 
of  his  ancestor  of  former  centuries. 

Curraghmore,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Water- 
ford,  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles 
and  a  half  from  Watcrford,  and  about  two  miles  soutL 
from  the  river  Suir,  in  a  valley  formed  by  the  waters. 
of  a  mountain  river  called  the  Clodagh.     This  rive'^ 
discharges  itself  into  the  Suir,  and  is  navigable  fc 
about  one  mile,  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  Portlaw. 

At  the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  cit; 
Waterford,  at  the  stream  and  ruined  church  of 
bunny,  the  grounds  of  Curraghmore  may  be  said 
commence ;  and  from  this  place  the  pedestrian 
veller  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  most  romantic 
retired  walk,  which  leads,  without  any  interruption 
to  some  distance  beyond  the  house  of  Curraghmoi 
through  woods  of  various  description,  and  of 
most  luxuriant  growth.   The  entrance  of  this  aveni 
which  is  called  the  "Gravel  Walk,"  may  be  foi 
by  turning  up  a  narrow  lane  on  the  left  hand  side 
the  road  immediately  before  coming  to  the  stream 
Kilbunny ;   it   passes  at  the  rear  of  the  house 
Coolfin,  across  the  road  from  Portlaw  to  Kilmacthomi^*^ 
and  at  a  short  distance  behind  the  village  of  Portlaii^ 
(after  passing  which,  it  crosses  a  second  road,)  corned 
in  contact  with  the  river  Clodagh  on  its  south  banl^ 
—passes  over  the  precipice  which  looks  down  on 
the  salmon  leap,  and  shortly  after  enters  the  Deef 
Park.     Immediately  on  entering  into  the  Deer  Park, 
a  small  wooden  bridge  presents  itself,  by  which  the 
river  may  be  crossed  to  the  grand  avenue  which  runa 
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siong  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  Gravel 
^alk  still  continues  its  course  along  the  south  bank, 
Bnd  terminates  at  an  antique  stone  bridge,  called 
jBuUen'd  bridge,  at  a  short  distance  beyond  the  house, 
^iich  lies  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river. 

At  the  first  entrance  gate  of  Curraghmore,  a  very 
Widsome  school-house  was  erected  some  years  ago,^ 
^y  the  direction  of  the  Marchioness  of  Waterford,  for 
'te  purpose  of  educating  the  children  of  the  sur- 
iounding  peasantry;  the  grounds  which  lie  between 
^'  ^nd  the  Clodagh,  have  been  laid  out  in  the  most 
^^Steful  manner.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  first 
^te,  but  not  to  be  observed  from  the  road,  the  river 
^odagh  presents  an  interesting  appearance,  forming 
^  considerable  water-fall,  called  the  Salmon  Leap, 
^^^ere  the  salmon  may  be  observed,  at  the  time  of 
^*^oir  periodical  ascent,  making  the  most  persevering 
^flfcrts  to  surmount  this  obstacle,  and  they  are  fre- 
^^ently  found  above  three  miles  higher  up  than  this 
"  'Lnt.  On  passing  the  second  gate,  the  road  con- 
nes  for  nearly  half-a-mile  parallel  to  the  course  of 
^Ixe  river,  the  hill  on  either  side  being  covered  with 
^aljs  of  the  noblest  growth. 

On  approaching  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
^oiase,  the  road  turns  from  the  river ;  but  here  a  small 
^oor  presents  itself  on  the  river  s  edge,  which  opens 
*^  the  pleasure-grounds  that  lie  between  the  house 
^^d  the  Clodagh,  and  a  gravel  walk  is  continued 
^ong  the  bank,  nearly  to  the  western  extremity  of 
^^  demesne,  beyond  the  gardens,  which  are  on  the 
^ver  side.     The  front  approach  to  the  house  lies 
turough  two  magnificent  ranges  of  offices,  inclosing 
^^  oblong  cotirt-yard  of  extraordinary  dimensions, 
tei*minated  by  the  ancient  castle  front,  on  the  para- 
pet of  which  is  the  representation  of  a  stag,  larger 
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than  life ;  this  is  the  crest  of  the  Beresford  familj. 
The  castle,  which  now  forms  the  front,  was  the  an- 
cient residence  of  the  Poer  family.  At  the  rear  of 
this  castle,  a  splendid  and  commodious  mansion  has 
been  erected  by  the  great-grandfather  of  the  preseni 
proprietor,  the  castle  been  converted  to  the  piirposes 
of  a  magnificent  hall,  and  the  upper  part  of  it  thrown 
into  one  grand  apartment,  called  the  castle-room. 

The  rear  of  the  new  house  commands  a  view,  in 
which  the  grand  and  beautiful  are  united  in  an  un- 
usual manner.  In  the  fore-ground,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  lawn,  is  presented  a  large  sheet  of  water^ 
formed  by  the  extensive  embankment  of  a  small 
stream  which  runs  into  the  Clodagh,  ornamented  by 
fine  trees,  while  the  distance  is  closed  in  by  the  stu- 
pendous mountains  of  MonevoUagh,  which  present 
the  most  rugged  and  uncouth  precipices.  The  view 
in  this  direction  is  particularly  brilliant  and  splendid 
in  the  evening,  when  the  setting  sun  illuminates  the 
craggy  ridge  of  tie  mountain,  and  sinks  its  base  in 
almost  impenetrable  shade. 

Here  lies  the  lovely  little  church-yard  of  Clonegam 
on  the  side  of  the  hill.  A  poet  said  of  the  protestant 
cemetery  at  Rome,  "  It  might  make  one  in  love  with 
death  to  think  that  one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet 
a  place,"  and  the  saying  may  be  repeated  of  the 
Clonegam  grave-yard.  Death  is  here  divested  of  its 
horror,  and  wenrs  the  softened  aspect  of  stillness 
and  unbroken  repose.  The  church,  a  beautiful  litde 
building,  was  re-edified  by  the  first  Marquis,  in  1794. 
The  wood-work  is  of  .beautifully  carved  Irish  oak  ; 
the  windows  are  of  stained  glass ;  the  west  window 
is  particularly  fine,  representing,  in  its  varioxis  com- 
partments, some  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of 
!«cripture  history.  In  the  church-yard  is  the  burial 
place  of  the  noble  family  of  Curraghmore,  surrounded 
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^y  rows  of  beech  trees,  whose  tops  uniting  produce 

^  gloomy  shade,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  solemn 

^ture  of  the   place.     Here  the  lordly   owners  of 

C/urraghmore  at  last  find  rest  in  a  small  compass,  and 

^  it  possesses  a  melancholy  interest,  we  will  record 

*ke  number  of  the  dead  who  lie  buried  there  "  in  that 

8T6en-liill  side,"  as  is  told  on  the  tombstones  within 

*ie  churchyard  walls.    They  lie  within  the  enclosure 

^f  beech  trees,  which  droop  their  branches  over  a 

'^^gtilar  plateau  of  plain  monumental  slabs,  beneath 

^*Uch  the  remains  of  each  are  separately  interred  in 

P^^in  graves : — 

»   -iLAdy  Catherine   Beresford,   bom   in    1778,   died 
•^^^^e,  1843. 

^l^fost  Noble  Susanna  Hussey  Carpenter,  daughter 
<Jeorge,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  and  wife  of  Henry, 
Marquis  of  Waterford,  died  June,   1827,  aged 
^ears, 
^Ifiarcus  Beresford,  Esq.,  eldest  sou  of  the  Bight 
.  John  Beresford,  died  16th  of  November,  1797, 
years  of  age.  • 

*H?he  Most   Noble   Henry  Beresford,   Marquis  of    / 
"■^  terford,  died  at  Carmarthen  16th  of  July,  1826, 
55  years. 
^    ^^lizabeth  Beresford,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon. 
^'^^^n  Beresford,  died  15th  August,  1783,  aged  21 


dJharles  Poitiers  de  Botens,  Esq.  son  of  the  Rev. 
*oiis  de  Botens,  Dean  of  Lausane ;  erected  to  his 
"^^xnory  by  his  fidend,  George  Earl  of  Tyrone. 

Elizabeth,  Marchioness  of  Waterford,  daughter  of 
E^xiry  Monck,  Esq.  died  15th  of  January,  1816,  73 
y^ars  of  age. 

Bon.  Anne  Constantia  Beresford,  wife  of  the  Right 
"^on.  John  Beresford,  and  daughter  of  Comte  de 
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Conde,  of  France,  died  26tli  of  October,  1772,  age 
35  years. 

Hon  Sophia  Beresford,  fifth  daughter  of  Marcu 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  died  in  1710,  aged  12  years. 

Lady  Anne  Beresford,  third  daughter  of  Georg 
first  Marquis  of  Waterford,  bom  26th  of  July,  178 
died  27th  November,  1841,  aged  62  years. 

Hon.  Elizabeth  Beresford,  wife  of  William,  Loi 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  daughter  of  John  Pit; 
gibbon,  of  Mount  Shannon,  co.  Limerick ;  died  26t 
August,  1807,  65  years  of  age. 

Hon.  Barbara  Beresford,  second  wife  of  the  Rigl 
Hon.  John  Beresford,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Williai 
Montgomery,  died  19th  May,  1795,  43  years  of  age 

Catherine,  Countess  Dowager  of  Tyrone,  wife  < 
Sir  Marcus  Beresford,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  daugbti 
of  James  Power,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  died  16th  of  Jul; 
1769,  68  years  of  age. 

Lieutenant-General  Lord  Greorge  T.  Beresfbr 
Colonel  of  the  3rd  Light  Dragoons,  second  son  < 
George,  first  Marquis  of  Waterford,  bom  the  12th  i 
February,  1781,  died  26th  October,  1839. 

George  de  la  Poer  William  Henry,  Earl  of  Tyroni 
eldest  son  of  Henry,  Marquis  of  Waterford,  an 
Susannah  Husscy,  his  wife,  died  8th  of  July,  182* 
14  years  of  age. 

Right  Hon.  Lady  Elizabeth  Catherine  Carolii 
Beresford,  youngest  daughter  of  Henry,  Marquis  i 
Waterford,  and  Susannah  Hussey,  his  wife,  died  tk 
3rd  of  August,  1826,  eight  years  of  age. 

Henry  Carpenter  Slierrington  Talbot,  son  of  Vii 
count  and  Lady  Sarah  Ingestre.  Died  26th  Marcl 
1833,  aged  8  months. 

George  de  la  Poer,  the  Most  Noble  the  MarquiB  i 
Waterford,  K.P.,  who  died  on  the  2nd  of  Deoembe 
1800,  in  his  68th  year. 
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j^f  arcTis  Beresford,  eldest  son  of  George  de  la  Poer, 
Kskrl  of  Tyrone,  and  Elizabeth,  his  Countess,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  30th  of  August,  1783,  in 
tHe  13th  year  of  his  age. 

The  Hon,  William  Hamilton  Beresford,  sixth  son 
of  Marcus,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  who  died  in  1739,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  age. 

The  Hon.  William  Beresford,  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
ux>n  Decies,  etc.,  third,  son  of  Marcus,  Earl  of 
TjTone.  Died  8th  of  September,  1819,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age. 

Right  Hon.  John  Beresford,  second  son  of  Marcus, 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  who  died  5th  of  November,  1805, 
^g'eci  68  years. 

Sir  Marcus  Beresford,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  who  died 
tto  4th  April,  1763,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Xiord  William  Beresford,  died  2nd  October,  1850, 
^o:trxx  in  1812. 

Elizabeth  Leonier,  native  of  Switzerland,  died  1st 
J^  ^N"ovember,  1798,  aged  42  years,  to  whose  memory 
ls^.l>ella,  Catherine,  -^ne,  and  Elizabeth  Beresford 
^-*^^oted  this  stone  in  testimony  of  their  aflTection. 
Tlie  Most  Noble  Henry  de  la  Poer  Beresford,  third 
^x-quis  of  Waterford,  died  the  27th  of  March,  1859, 
^erocj  47  years. 

I^lid  Rev.  John  de  la  Poer  Beresford,  fourth  Marquis 
^^  ^VVaterford,  died  6th  of  November,  1866. 


^  splendid  and  costly  monument  to  the  memory 

?^     John,  fourth  Marquis   of  Waterford,   has   lately 

.^^^^Xi  erected  by  his  wife,  Christiana  Marchioness  of 

^  ^^-'terford.    The  tomb  is  of  grey  marble,  with  black 

P^^ths  highly  polished.     On  the  top  is  a  full-length 

feithfal  eflBgy  of  the  deceased  nobleman,  resting 

couch  of  the  purest  white  marble,  and  the  work 

^^^e  of  the  first  sculptors  of  the  age.   In  gilt  letters 


of 


i 
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upon  a  black  ground,  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

John  de  la  Poer  Beresford, 
fourth  marquis  of  waterford ;  earl  of  and  viscount 
tyrone ;  baron  beresford,  of  beresford,  county  cavan ; 
and  baron  de  la  poer,  of  curraohmore,  waterford. 
in  the  peerage  of  ireland;  baron  tyrone,  of  haver- 
ford  west,  in  the  county  pembroke,  in  the  fkbraoi 
of  great  britain: 

IN  HOLY  orders; 

BORN  27th  APRIL,  1814, 

DIED  6th  of  NOVEMBER,  1866. 


This  magnificent  tomb  is  placed  opposite  tliM 
granite  and  bronze  monument  to  the  memory  of  ' 
brother  Henry,  third  Marquis  of  Waterford,  who ' 
killed  while  hunting  in  the  county  Kilkenny  in  tbc^ 
year  1859.  Near  it,  in  the  western  side  of  the  chapei^ 
are  the  bust  and  tablet  dedicated  to  the  late  Primat^ 
of  Ireland. 

In  another  part  of  the  chapel  is  the  splendid  olc^ 
monument  raised,  in  filial  affection,  to  the  memorj^ 
of  Sir  Marcus  Beresford,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  Catlie — ' 
rine,  Countess  of  Tyrone,  by  whose  marriage  ih^ 
baronies  of  Beresford  and  La  roer  were  imited,  about^ 
the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

The  history  of  the  Marquisate  is  this : — 

George  de  la  Poer,  second  Earl  of  Tyrone,  bom 
1735,  was  the  person  on  whom  the  title  of  Marquia 
of  Waterford  was  first  conferred  in  1789.  He  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Marcus  Beresford,  Earl  of  Tyronop  who 
died  4th  of  April,  1763,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 
The  first  Marquis  married  Elizabeth,  only  daughter 
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^^d  heiress  of  Henry  Monck,  Esq.  of  Oharleville,  and 
^y  Elizabeth  Bentinck,  daughter  of  the  first  Duke 
^f  Portland,  by  which  marriage  there  was  issue  of 
l^ur  sons  and  four  daughters,  viz. : — ^Marcus,  Earl  of 
V^one ;  Henry  de  la  Poer  (who  was  afterwards  ife- 
cond  Marquis),  John  George,  D.D.,  late  Protestant 
Archbishop    of  Armagh,    and    Lieutenant-General 
^rd  George  Thomas,  G.C.H. ;  Isabella  Anne,  mar- 
^^ed  Ist  of  April,  1812,  to  Sir  John  W.  H.  Brydges, 
^ho   died  in   1839;   Lady  Isabella,  died  in   1850; 
Catherine  and  Anne,  who  died  in  1843  and  1841 ; 
^Dd    Elizabeth  Lousia,  married  in   1816  to  Major- 
general  Sir  Denis  Pack,  K.aB.,  who  died  in  1823, 
^d  subsequently  to  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Thomas 
«eyiiell,  K.C.B.,  who  died  in  1848.     Lady  Elizabeth 
yed  on  the  6th  of  January,  1856:    Marcus,  the  e\- 
d^Bt  son  of  the  first  Marquis,  was  killed  on  the  30th 
^^  August,  1783,  in  the  13th  year  of  his  age,  whilst 
attempting  to  jump  with   a  spirited  horse,  a  low 
^''^^oden  paling,  which  at  that  time  ran  across  the 
^^ trance  to  the  court-yard.  The  youthful  Earl  dashed 
^Jp   in  gallant  style,  both  horse  and  rider  fell,  and 
*»^e  heir  to  the  Marquisate  sufiered  dislocation  of  the 
^^^fc,  from  which  he  died  instantly.    Ascending  from 
**^e    plain  in  the  valley,  in  which  that  old  historic 
^aneion  at  Curraghmore  stands,  and  passing  in  your 
^^^^'©ot  line  the  old  church-yard  of  Clonegam,  situate 
^^  tlie  lonely  green-hill  side  of  that  wide-spreading 
deitiesne,  with  its  locality  marked  by  the  little  un- 
pretending cross  which  surmounts  the  church,  and 
"^"©x-e  the  graves    of  the   noble    family    are    sur- 
rounded by  sypress,   that   "tree   of  sorrow,  silent 
tttovimer  of  the  dead,"  you  reach  on  the  summit  of 
the  till  a  lofty  round  tower,  which  was  built  by  the 
fatUer  of  the  heir  apparent,  to  commemorate  the  ^A 
fifcto  which  overtook  him  through  his  daring  spirit  in 
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the  early  hours  of  boyhood.  The  following  inscrip- 
tion is  over  the  door  of  the  tower,  and  the  friend 
alluded  to  is  Mr.  Charles  Poliere  de  Botens,  the  tutor 
of  Marcus,  who  died  at  Curraghmore  soon  afler  his 
pupil : — 

le  poer  tower,    ■ 

erected  in  tue  tear  1785, 

By  George,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 

to  his  beloved  son, 

his  niece, 

and  friend. 

The  view  from  this  tower,  and  firom  the  grou 
about  it,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Ireland.     With  w 
feelings  of  pride,  not  to  be  exceeded  by  those 
could  enter  the  heart  of  any  earthly  monarch, 
with  far  more  contentment  of  mind,  can  the  own 
of  that  vast  domain  of  Curraghmore  stand  on  th 
eminence,  and  facing  towards  the  palatial  residenc^^ 
with  old  fond  assocititions,  and  its  broad  acres,  gli     ^ 
tering  in  a  golden  sunshine,  and  rich  in  the  produi 
tions  of  heaven's  bounteous  gifts,  exclaim  **I 
monarch  of  all  I  survey,"  and  turning  towards  tL-^ 
valley  of  the  Suir,  the  spectator  beholds  with  deligh 
that  glittering  stream  winding  its  onward  ecu 
for  miles  l)etween  its  l)anks  in  the  counties  of  Bal— 
kenny  and  Waterford,  whilst   in  the  distance   the 
mountains  of  Tipperary,  Wexford  and  Wicklow  aro 
to  be  seen.     But  to  return. 

The  fourth  son,  Lord  George  Beresford,  is  perhi^ 
better  remembered,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mflur^ 
quis  whose  denii.se  took  place  in  1859,  than  any  otl^er 
member  of  the  family,  as  being  the  opposing  candi- 
date against  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies,  as  M.P.  for  the 
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<^iint7  ^  1826.    His  lordship,  in  1808,  married  Miss 

Harriett  Schutz,  of  Gillingham,  and,  dying  in  1839, 

lofk  three  daughters — Elizabeth  Harriett  Georgina^ 

married  in  1849  to  Commodore  Henry  Eden,  C.R ; 

Harriett  Susan  Isabella,  married  in  1844  to  George 

Dunbar,    Esq.  jim.,  Woburn,   county  Down ;   and 

Caroline  Susan  Catherine,  married  in  1840  to  the 

Hon.  Edward  Kenyon.    In  addition  to  this  numerous 

^niily,  the  first  Marquis  had  two  illegitimate  sons, 

^ho  were  acknowledged  by  the  Curraghmore  house ; 

one  of  them,  William  Carr  Beresford,  entered  the 

^^y  and  for  distinguished  service  in  the  Peninsular 

^^9  particularly  by  the  victory  achieved  at  Albuera^ 

2^  elevated  to  the  peerage  17th  May,  1814,  as  Baron 

*^ord,  and  created  28th  March,  1823,  Viscount 

jjj^^^ord.    In  1814,  parliament  granted  him  and  his 

^^  inmiediate   successors   an   annuity  of  ^2,000» 

^*^  first  Marquis  erected,  in  the   church-yard  of 

^oiiegam,  several  years  before  his  death,  tombstones 

^  Qiark  the  graves  of  his  noble  parents,  the  inscrtp- 

^^^  on  which  will  be  found  below : — 

To  the  Memory  of 

*^Junjs  Beresford,  Earl  and  Viscount  Ttbonb, 

Baron  Beresford  and  Baronet^ 

"^ho  departed  this  life  on  4th  April,  1763, 

in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

and  of 

^^^^ttBRiNE,  Baroness  Le  Poer  in  Fee,  his  Countess^ 

Daughter  and  Heiress  to 

^<unes  Power^  Ea/rl  of  Tyroney  Viscount  Deciei 

and  Le  Poer^ 

who  died  in  the  68th  year  of  her  age, 

on  the  16th  of  July,  1769. 
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He  died  himself  in  London,  on  the  2nd  Deci 
1800,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  his  r€ 
were  brought  over  to  Glonegam  for  interment. 

Henry  de  la  Poer,  second  son  of  the  foregoin 
second  Marquis  of  Waterford,  married  in  1805, 
Susan  Carpenter,  only  daughter  of  the  Earl  o 
connell,  by  whom  there  was  a  family  of  five  soi 
three  daughters.  In  1822,  Ford  Castle,  Nbrthu 
land,  came  into  possession  of  the  "Waterford  F 
by  the  death  of  Lord  Delavel,  Avho  was  grand- 
of  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell.  ( 
five  sons  mentioned  of  the  above  marriage,  ! 
George  died  in  London,  of  a  chest  affection, 
early  age,  in  1814,  and  was  brought  over  for 
ment  to  Clonegam.  Henry  de  la  Poer,  secon 
was  third  Marquis,  and  the  peer  whose  decea 
may  say,  was  deplored  all  over  the  kingdoi 
was  born  in  1811,  at  Tyrone  House,  Marlboi 
street,  Dublin,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
missioners  of  National  Education.  William, 
son,  born  in  1812,  entered  tlie  1st  Life  Guard 
whilst  cruising  in  liis  yaclit  in  the  Mediterr 
became  ill  of  fever,  and  died  on  his  arrival  in  Ia 
on  the  2nd  of  October,  1850 ;  he,  too,  is  inter 
(^lonegam.  He  left  his  property  to  his  next  bi 
»lohn,  the  List  Marquis,  Avho  was  born  in  181,^ 
liaving  entered  the  churcli,  was  appointed  pi 
dary  of  Mullaghbrack,  close  to  Armagh,  and  ob 
the  rectory  of  Barronstown,  county  Wicklow, 
which  sources  his  Lordship  derived  an  incx> 
t'1,350  per  annum  in  addition  to  a  large  fo 
James,  the  fifth  son,  was  born  in  1816,  and  ei 
tlie  army  (tlio  90th  Light  Infantry)  on  becom: 
age,  and  on  leaving  Curraghmore,  previous 
departure  for  foreign  service,  he  is  mentioned  b 
said,  with  singular  and  dreadful  truth,  that  1 
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ffoing  never  to  return  to  Curraghmore.     On  his  w^y 
tome  from  Ceylon,  after  nearly  two  years  absence, 
te  died  by  violence,  and  was  buried  in  the  ocean's 
depths,  amidst  the  deep  regrets  of  his  fellow  passen- 
gers, about  five  hundred  miles  from  land.  The  second 
Marquis's  daughters  were.  Ladies  Sarah  Elizabeth, 
(married  in  1820  to  Viscount  Ingestre,  Earl  of  Tal- 
bot, who  was  lately  declared  successor  to  the  Earldom 
of  Shrewsbury)  Susan  and  Jane.     The  two  latter 
di©<i  at  an  early  age.    Those  three  noble  sisters  were 
rerxxarkable  for  their  beauty.      Henry,  the  second 
Mairquis,  father  of  the  last-mentioned,  died  at  Car- 
^^rthen,  in  Wales,  a  few  weeks  after  the  county 
^^^terford  election,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.    His 
'^^^^ains  were  conveyed  back  to  Curraghmore,  where 
they  lay  for  several  days  in  state,  and  were  then 
jpterred  in  Clonegam,  his  two  sons,  Henry  and  Wil- 
*^^Tti,  and  his  brother  Lord  George,  being  the  chief 
^Oufners. 

In  the  British  Peerage,  the  following  particulars 
^^^  given  of  the  Beresford  family  : — 

^he  surname  of  Beresford,  or,  as  it  was  formerly 
^^^^tten,  Bereford,  was  assumed  from  Bereford,  in 
^^  parish  of  Alstonfield,  county  Stafford,  of  which 
^^^or  John  de  Bereford  was  seized  in  1087  (1st 
William  Rufus),  and  was  succeeded  therein  by  his 
^^>  flugh  de  Bereford,  from  whom  is  lineally  de- 
^^xided  the  present  Marquis. 

^.  -A.inongthe  ancestors  of  this  family  we  find  Thomas 

^^x*esford,  Esq.  serving  Henry  VI.  in  his   French 

^^x*s ;  Sir  Tristram  Beresford,  of  Coleraine,  Knight 

^f  tie  Shire  for  Londonderry  in  the  Parliament  of 

1661,  who  was  created  an  Irish  baronet,  his  father 

having,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  settled  in  Ireland 

as  manager  of  the  New  Plantation  in  Ulster,  for  a 
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Corporation  of  Londoners.  Another,  Sir  Tristrain, 
commanded  a  regiment  of  foot  against  James  11^ 
and  was  attainted  by  a  Parliament  of  that  monarch ; 
Sir  Marcus,  who  married,  in  1717,  Catherine  Peer, 
Baroness  de  Poer,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  third 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  that 
alliance,  was  advanced  to  a  peerage  in  Ireland. 

The  family  of  De  la  Poer  can  boast  of  many  illus- 
trious characters.  Of  Sir  Robert,  Knight,  who  ac- 
companied Strongbow  into  Ireland,  Giraldus  Cam- 
briensis  writes :  ''  It  ought  to  be  said  without  offence, 
there  was  not  a  man  that  did  more  valiant  acts ;  who, 
although  he  were  young  and  beardless,  yet  showed 
himself  a  lusty,  valiant,  and  courageous  gentleman.** 

The  most  ancient  writs  to  be  found  in  the  Bolls' 
office  of  Ireland  are  those  by  which  Nicholas  Le 
Poer  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Baron  Le  Poer, 
in  1375,  and  thrice  afterwards.  Bichard,  who  was 
created  Baron  of  Curraghmore,  by  Kin^  Henry  VL, 
in  1452.  John,  of  whom  Sir  Henry  Syoney  gives  us 
an  interesting  notice  in  his  "  Account  of  the  Pranine$ 
of  Mwnster"  We  may  mention,  in  addition,  that  the 
third  Earl  of  Tyrone  became  attainted  on  account  of 
his  attachment  to  the  fortunes  of  James  II.,  and  tlie 
House  of  Stuart.  His  widow,  however,  Anne,  Countess 
of  Tyrone,  who  was  a  high-spirited  and  shrewd  lad^» 
sought  the  favour  of  the  reigning  powers,  and  m 
1771,  through  Lieutenant-General  Stcart,  M.P.  for 
the  County  of  ^yaterford,  presented  a  petition  to 
Queen  Anne,  on  behalf  of  herself  and  Lady  Catherine^ 
her  daughter  (then  a  minor,  and  afterwards  married 
to  Sir  Marcus  Borosford),  praying  that  the  estates 
might  be  secured  to  them  by  Act  of  Parliaments— 
The  petition  was  granted,  and  the  Act  was  passed 
accordingly. 

The  Beresford  family  were  str^iuous  supportera 
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of  the  House  of  Hanoyer,  and  Sir  Marcus  Beresford, 

^lio,  as  is  before  mentioned,  married  Lady  Catherine 

^oer  (or  Power),  sat  in  the  Irish  Parliament  for  the 

Borough  of  Coleraine.     He  had,  a  short  time  before, 

enter^  on  possession  of  Curraghmore,   to  which 

pn^rly,  (as  well  as  to  the  Earldom  of  Tyrone)  there 

^  a  rival  claimant  in  the  person  of  Henry  Power, 

8on  of  John,  commonly  called  Lord  Power.     This 

gendeman  endeavoured  to  take  forcible  possession 

of  the  property,  and  memorialised  the  then  Lord 

^^eutenant  on  the  subject.     The  right  of  Sir  Marcus 

•^d  Lady  Catherine,  however,  was  confirmed,  and  he 

J^  soon  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Tyrone,  which 

«fle  still  remains  in  the  family.     The  family  pos- 

•^sses  great  wealth,  and  it  has  been  long  recognised 

**  o^e  of  the  leading  Protestant  families  of  ][reland ; 

^^  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  during  the  space  of 

2^  lundred  years,  the  La  Poer  family — ^notwith- 

^?liding  the  ceaseless  commotions  and  civil  wars 

r^^*x  which  this  country  has  been  so  familiar — have 

g^terruptedly  enjoyed  the  old  estates,  while  the 

^?^^al  descendant  of  the  founder  now  resides  in  the 

^^^Jpe  where  the  family  were  originally  settled. 

^t  is  not  far  from  the  little  church-yard  of  Clone- 

^^,  in  which  the  honourd  dead  so  fittingly  repose, 

^  the  old  three-arched  bridge  over  the  Clodagh, 

g^d  to  be  built  by  Richard,  "  Earl  of  Morton,"  and 

^^  of  Henry  II.,  who  conferred  upon  the  Lord  La 

-gj^^^i",  who,  as  before  related,  accompanied  Strongbow, 

?5^1  of  Pembroke,  to  Ireland,  the  vast  estates  still 

^^o^Wn  as  the  Power's  country. 

In  the  direction  due  east  from  the  tower,  at  Clone- 
8*^  it  was  the  intention  of  the  then  marquis  to 
^Ve  erected  an  artificial  ruin  in  imitation  of  those 
'places  of  religious  worship,  which  are  generally  ob- 
served in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  round 
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towers  in  this  country;  and  for  this  purpose,  th' 
stono  window  which  belonged  to  the  west  end  of  thi 
old  cathedral  of  Waterford  was  transported  to  this 
spot,  where  it  has  since  lain  buried  in  the  furze  am 
heath.  On  returning  from  the  tower  by  the  churcl 
and  farm-yard,  you  again  come  upon  the  road  which 
passes  through  the  demesne  in  the  direction  of  Car- 
rick,  and  shortly  after  arrive  at  the  last  gate. 

The  entire  demesne  contained  within  the  walls  ia 
considered  above  2,500  acres,  of  which  1,200  a^ 
under  timber ;  to  this  the  late  proprietor  has  adde 
some  very  extensive  farms  which  lay  contiguous 
the  wall,  the  greatest  part  of  which  he  had  plan 
so  that  the  whole  estate  may  perhaps  now  be 
mated  at  4,000  acres,  of  which  at  least  2,000 
under  tress.  The  character  of  Curraghmore  is  _ 
deur;  not  that  arising  from  the  costly  or  laborii 
exertions  of  man,  but  rather  the  magnificence 
nature.  The  beauty  of  the  situation  consists  in 
lofty  hills,  rich  vales,  and  almost  impenetrable 
which  deceive  the  eye  and  give  the  idea  of  boundl^ 
forests.  Tlic  variety  of  the  scenery  is  calculated 
please  in  tlie  highest  degree,  and  to  gratify  ev^ 
taste;  from  the  lofty  mountain  to  the  quiet  aJ 
sequestered  walk  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  ev^' 
gradation  of  rural  beauty  may  be  enjoyed. 

About  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  last  gate,  O^ 
an  eminence  which  commands  a  splendid  view  of  tlM 
Earl  of  Bessborough's  improvements  in  the  countj 
of  Kilkenny,  and  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road, 
stands  a  stone  of  considerable  magnitude,  raised  it 
least  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  groimd.  Tho^ 
are  various  traditions  among  the  country  people  wiUi 
regard  to  the  causes  of  elevation  of  this  stone,  am 
the  agents  Avho  were  employed  in  the  work,  but  al 
of  them  too  absurd  to  deserve  notice  here.     Certaii 
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^arks  on  one  side  of  it,  have  by  some  been  imagined 
^  make  part  of  an  inscription,  now  almost  entirely 
^Jefaced ;  by  others  they  are  said  to  be  the  marks 
left  by  the  fingers  of  those   gigantic   beings  who 
^fliused  themselves  in  the  removal  and  erection  of 
^ijis  stone.     At  the  distance  of  about  forty  yards, 
'nthin  the  hedge,  on  the  side  of  the  road,  there  was 
discovered,  in  the  year  1810,  the  entrance  into  a 
subterranean  chamber  eight  feet  square,  and  at  the 
^iui:her  extremity  of  this,  a  passage  between  two  and 
fliree  feet  square,  which  led  into  a  second  apartment 
^f  the  same  dimensions  a3  the  former,  and  from 
*^ence  into  a  third.     The  first  discoverers  not  being 
gifted  with  much  taste  for  subterranean  research, 
preferred  thp  more  expeditious  way  of  prosecuting 
^heir  inquiries  by  digging  in  the  field  above,  and 
having  thus  loosened  the  stone  arch  which  formed 
the  ceiling,  the  entire  of  the  roof  of  the  third  apart- 
^©nt  fell  m,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  any  further  dis- 
covery.    It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  large  stone 
'^fore  mentioned,  was  intended  as  a  mark  by  which 
J^©  entrance  into  these  subterranean  chambers  might 
^  i^eadily  found,  and  that  the  apartments  themselves 
^®^^e  used  as  hiding-places  during  the  various  per- 
secutions, disturbances  and  civil  wars,  which  have 
^^*  Centuries  aflBicted  this  unhappy  country. 
^  -ALfter  leaving  Curraghmore,  the  country  adjoining 
^^  Suir  is  sterile  and  hilly,  until  you  approach  the 
^^^    alluvial  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Carrick.     In  an 
^?*^xit  of  some  miles,  there  is  little  to  excite  atten- 
"J^»  except  the  contrast  between  the  opposite  sides 
^*  til©  river;  the  view  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
"^Hch  is  rich  and  beautiful,  must  entirely  occupy  the 

mind. 

In  Carrickbeg,  formerly  called  Carrick'inaC'-GHffin^ 
Mid  Little  Carig,  being  part  of  the  suburbs  of  the 
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town  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  are  the  ruios  of  a  monasteiy 
for  Minorites  founded  in  the  year  1336,  by  James, 
Barl  of  Ormond. 

The  list  of  the  inmates  of  this  building  is  only 
worthy  of  notice  as  containing  the  name  of  John 
Glyn,  author  of  a  celebrated  chronicle  yet  extant* 
Friar  John  Clyn  was  translated  from  the  Franciscan 
Friary  of  Kilkenny  to  this  monastery,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  the  first  warden :  he  died  of  the  plague 
in  1349, 

The  founder,  Earl  James,  assigned  ten  acres  oi 
land  to  the  friars,  on  which,  by  the  aid  of  charitable 
donations,  they  built  a  church,  a  dormitory  and 
cloisters.  The  last  prior  was  William  Cormoke,  who 
surrendered  the  monastery  on  the  7th  April,  1540^ 
at  which  time  the  property  consisted  of  a  church 
and  steeple,  a  chapter-house,  dormitory,  hall,  three  4|^ 
chambers,  a  kitchen,  a  stable,  and  about  150  acres 
of  land.  This  fidary  and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  the 
town  of  Carrick,  together  with  the  friary  of  Athassel 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  were  granted  to  Thonias» 
Earl  of  Ormond.  Of  the  original  buildings,  the 
church  and  steeple  alone  remain,  the  latter  in  almost 
perfect  preservation.  The  church  is  of  consideraUe 
extent,  extremely  irregular  in  appearance,  combining 
the  Gothic  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  architectarsb 
which  is  seldom  described.  The  principal  entrance 
is  beneath  a  magnificent  and  neatly  cut  arch,  sprins- 
ing  from  consoles  decorated  with  flowexy  carving  m 
the  interior,  and  on  the  outside  with  representations 
of  human  heads. 

The  entrance  is  between  the  western  extremity  of 
the  building,  and  the  centre  of  the  north-wall,  and 
at  a  corresponding  distance  between  the  centre  wnd 
the  eastern  extremity,  a  tower  or  steeple  is  raised  to 
a  very  considerable  height. 
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The  steeple  is  a  square  building,  projecting  con^ 
siderably  beyond  the  wall  on  which  it  is  erected : 
tiie  foundation  of  the  steeple  consists  of  a  single 
stone,  on  which  the  lower  part,  resembling  an  in- 
serted cone,  rests,  and  supports  the  entire  weight  of 
the  superstructure.  A  beautiful  spiral  flight  of  steps 
built  in  the  wall  conducts  to  the  top  of  the  steeple. 
The  interior  of  the  church  has  been  used  as  a  ceme- 
tery, originally  for  the  inmates  of  the  monastery  only, 
but  in  latter  times  for  the  neighbouring  families. 
The  burial  place  of  the  friars,  which  is  at  the  left 
band  of  the  altar,  is  distinguished  by  an  ornamented 
fretwork,  something  like  a  canopy,  which  is  inserted 
in  the  wall.  A  rudely  carved  figure  in  high  relief 
points  out  the  place  of  interment  of  one  of  the  Friars, 
whom  we  are  justified  by  nothing  more  than  our 
wishes,  in  calling  Friar  John  Clyn. — Inserted  in  the 
wall,  opposite  the  tower,  is  a  tablet  on  which  are  th^ 
arms  of  the  Ormond  family,  and  the  words — In  te, 
Domine,  speravi — Petrus  Butler.  A  monument  bear- 
ing date  1621  is  almost  totally  illegible. 

Another  monument,  much  of  the  inscription  on 
which  is  legible,  except  the  date,  belonged  to  an  in- 
dividual of  the  Coolnamuck  family  who  built  the 
castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  preserved  on  the 
property  of  his  descendant. 

As  on  all  the  ancient  tombs,  the  inscription,  in 
large  Boman  capitals,  goes  round  the  edge — 

GIRALDUS   WALE   DE   CUILMUCK — NOBILIS 
CATERINA   COMEFORD. 


Within  a  short  distance  of  the  ruins  of  the  monaifr- 
tery,  a  very  handsome  Eoman  Catholic  chapel  was 
erected  in  1820.    The  grand  entrance  is  exceedingly 
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neat ;  the  facing  and  the  arches  of  the  windows  and 
doors  are  of  cut  stone. 

The  figure  of  a  saint  is  erected  in  front  on  the  top 
of  the  building  :  at  the  other  extremity,  a  steeple,  a 
very  imperfect   imitation   of  that  attached   to   the 
monastery,  gives  an  air  of  splendour  to  the  chapeL 
and  were  it   not  that  the  ornamental  part  is  too 
showy,  the  entire  work  displays  considerable  taste 
and  ingenuity  in  the  architect.     There  is  somethinjr 
singular  in  the  position  of  this  chapel,  which,  con- 
trary to  all   ancient  precedent,  stands    north   and 
south,  completely  at  right  angles  with  the  monas- 
tery. 

In  all  places  of  worship  in  this  country,  the  direc- 
tion, allowing  for  the  variation  of  the  compass,  is 
invariably  east  and  west,  and  a  reference  to  this  rule 
frequently  serves  to  point  out  the  part  of  old  build- 
ings which  was  appropriated  to  religious  uses,  and 
which  would,  otlierwise,  be  difficult  to  discover. 

Nothing  can  exceed  tlie  beauty  of  the  country  on 
the  county  Watorford  side  of  the  Suir  between  Car- 
rick  and  Clonniel.    The  road  passes  close  to  the  river 
nnd  at  the  foot  of  t]u'  lofty  range  of  hills,  planted 
with  flourishing  trees,  or  clothed  to  the  summit  with 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.     The  oak  seems  to 
thrive  hero  remarkably  well ;  even  on  the  sides  of 
f  fio  hill  where  the  rock  is  near  tlie  surface,  thev  are 
strong  and  vigorous :  at  Coolnamuck  there  are  some 
very  fine  trees.     The  ruins  of  the  castle  built  by 
(Jiraldus  Wale,  whoi*e  tomb  is  shewn  in  the  ancient 
monastery  of  Carrickbog,   add  considerably  to   the 
natural  beauties  of  the  demesne  of  Coolnamuck,  and 
are  preserved  by  the  respectable  descendant  of  the 
ancient   proprietor,   with    perhaps    a   too   cautious 

tidelitv. 

At  Churchtown,  within  a  part  of  the  ancient  place 
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of  worship, — ^which,with  a  degree  of  taste  not  usually 
observable  in  modem  ecclesiastical  buildings,  has 
been  preserved,  and  adjoins  the  new  parish  church, 
— there  are  two  very  singular  monuments.      They 
stood  originally  in  the  interior,  and  from  the  great 
space  which  they  occupy,  must  have  been  highly 
Valued  by  those  who  «m)rded  such  an  undue  portion 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  dead.     Though  now 
some  years  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  letters,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  are  sharp  and  well  defined. 
The  inscription  on  the  former  is,  for  the  most  part, 
written  in  the  large  Roman  capital ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, some  unusual  variations  in  the  formation  of 
«ome  of  the  letters : 
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In  Sir  William  Petty's  time,  the  Bverarda  had  an 
ancient  castle  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  site  of 
which  is  not  known. 

Turning  from  the  direct  road  to  Clonmel,  and 
having  ascended  a  steep  hill,  the  ancient  castle  of 
Ballyclough  is  seen  frowning  over  the  valley.  No- 
thing is  faiown  of  its  former  owners  or  of  the  par- 
ticular purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  save  that  it 
was  the  work  of  persons  by  no  means  destitute  of 
skill,  and  who  lived  in  contemplation  of  wars  and 
tumults.  The  building  was  rudely  but  regularlv 
fortified,  being  defended  by  a  moat  and  ditch,  which 
are  still  discernible,  and  having  all  the  accessible 
parts  of  the  hill  on  which  it  is  erected  perfectly 
commanded  by  loop-holes  and  embrasures,  which 
still  remain.  A  circular  staircase,  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation, conducts  to  the  watch-tower,  from  wnich 
there  is  an  extensive  view  of  a  wild  and  uninterest- 
ing country.  Returning  to  the  charm  and  variety 
of  the  direct  road  to  Clonmel  along  the  bank  of  the 
Suir,  the  majestic  woods  of  Gurteen,  the  property  of 
Edmond  De  la  Poer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  are  seen  skirting 
the  way  on  the  left  for  many  miles.  On  the  right, 
there  is  a  considerable  space  of  low  land  adjoining 
the  river,  which  affords  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the 
thickly-planted  hills  which  rise  abruptly  above  it. 

A  deep  ravine,  now  almost  concealed  by  its  luxu- 
Tiant  timber,  possesses  singular  beauty,  and,  where 
there  are  occasional  openings  in  the  trees,  it  looks 
magnificent.  There  is  here,  in  a  large  bed  of  gravelly 
8imd,  the  first  indication  of  the  occurrence  of  lime^ 
^tone ;  in  many  places  in  this  county  these  two  for- 
mations are  found  in  immediate  contact.  On  the 
demesne  of  Gurteen  there  stands  a  Cromlech  or 
Ihniids'  altar ;  it  consists  of  five  irregularly  placed 
upright  stones  which  support  a  sixth  of  somewhat 
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larger  size,  but  wanting  the  flatness  and  peculiar 
position  of  some  of  the  more  perfect  of  these  works. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  history,  states  that  on  the  pro- 
perty adjoining  Gurteen,  there  is  a  prodigious  ravine, 
excavated  by  winter  torrents,  disclosing  the  material 
of  the  range  of  hills,  which  is  red  sandstone,  alter- 
nating with  a  beautiful  white  siliceous  sandstone: 
and  in  some  places  the  rock  is  of  a  soft  slaty  natum 
readily  decomposing  by  the  action  of  air  and  water, 
and  forming  a  yellow  ochreous  earth,  sufiBiciently  piir^^ 
to  be  used  in  manufactures.     This  earth  occurs  i 
largo  quantities,  and  may  be  easily  procured. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  ravine  mentioned,  are  t 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Darinlar,  thickly  clothed 
ivy,  and  exhibiting  indubitable  proofs  of  age.      T 
{according  to  Mr.  Ryland's  history)  was  a  regula 
fortified  residence,  commanding  a  ford  across 
river  which   it    immediately  adjoins.     The  tow 
which  alone  remains,  was  protected  by  four  circ 
castles,   that   projected    beyond   the    curtain, 
effectually  commanded  the    approach.     The 
superstructure   was   raised  on  arches,  probably  : 
consequence  of  the  foundation  being  defective  ; 
veral  of  the  arches  are  still  in  a  good  state  of  prese:^ 
vation  and  are  a  source  of  constant  uneasiness 
the  superstitious  peasantry  of  the  locality. 

At  the  bounds  of  this  barony,  near  Clonmel,  i 
Xewtown  Anner,  the  seat  of  Ralph  Bemal  Osborn^^ 
Esq.,  M.P.     It  was  formerly  called  Tickencore, 
was  the  ancient  seat  of  Sir  William  Osborne — c 
often  met  in  the  historical  annals  of  this  oountv^ 

Having  arrived  at  Newtown  Anner,  all  the  beauti^ 
ful  parts  of  Middlethird  have  been  passed  over;  tbe 
interior,  including  the  commons  of  Clonmel,  which 
are  supposed  to  contain  about  5,103  acres,  in  a  wild 
and  uninteresting  district,  and  presents  little  worthy 
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®f  observation.  It  seems  probable  that  this  part  of 
tie  barony,  though  now  less  improved  than  the  tract 
adjoining  the  river,  was,  in  remote  times,  the  seat  of 
«n  extended  population.  The  number  of  monasteries 
^^d  castles,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  discernible, 
I^  to  the  belief  that  civilization  had  made  some 
\J  advances  here  even  at  a  distant  period.  At  Rathgor- 
^nuck  the  church  occupied  a  large  space  of  ground, 
and  there  are  near  it  traces  of  former  improvements. 
Aae  -west  wall  of  the  church  is  still  standing,  and 
exhibits  some  remains  of  its  Saxon  architecture, 
^Mch  appears  to  have  been  afterwards,  in  some  de- 
^^e,  replaced  by  Gothic  arches,  clumsily  aflBxed  to 
^*^^  exterior  of  the  doors  and  windows.  At  the  dis- 
2^^ce  of  about  two  miles  from  Rathgormuck,  and  in 
^-^^^  direction  of  Clonea,  is  the  castle  of  Feddens,  a 
^^^are  building,  forming  the  lower  part  of  a  large 
'^^•^tmcture,  contrived  with  all  the  massive  rudeness  of 
^  ^stant  period,  but  not  retaining  any  traces  of  war- 
-3^e  design.  Tradition  tells  us,  that  Feddens  was 
j^^^^Tnerly  the  residence  of  a  fraternity  of  priests,  who 
j?"^»d,  besides  the  castle,  several  houses  around  it. 
-^^  dependent  of  the  good  taste  of  the  proprietor,  the 
cient  building  and  an  adjacent  Danish  rath  are 
^ebted  for  their  continuance  to  the  superstitious 
■^^Tiples  of  the  peasantry,  who,  whatever  was  the 
^'ect  of  builders  of  former  days,  are  always  unwill- 
^  to  meddle  with  their  labours.  While  digging 
^■^  ^  adjoining  lands,  in  1824,  the  workmen  discovered 
^    chopper  pot. 

At  Bolhendesart  and  at  Mothil,  in  the  neighbour- 

J      ^^^K)d  of  Carrickbeg,  there  were  two  famous  religious 

■houses;  of  the  former  nothing  is  known  further  than 

^Bt  it  was  built,  probably  in  the  sixth  century,  by 

^*i.  Maidoc  of  Ferns ;  the  latter  was  also  constructed 

♦t  the  same  time,  or  even  an  earlier  period,  for  we  find 
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that  in  the  sixth  century  St.  Coan  succeeded  St 
Brogan,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  abbey,  and  the 
first  abbot.  The  abbey  of  Mothil  was  established  for 
canons  regular  of  St.  Augustin,  though  some  assert 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Cistertians.  The  abbots  were 
long  engaged  in  disputes  about  their  property,  and 
in  one  case  which  occurred  in  1296,  the  Abbot  Adam 
was  nonsuited,  ho  having  sued  by  the  name  of  Abbot 
of  MorthulL 

Edward  Power,  the  last  abbot,  surrendered  the 
abbey,  7th  of  April,  31  King  Henry  VIIL  (1540)  ^ 
being  then  seised  of  the  same,  also  of  the  church.  ^ 
steeple  and  cemetery,  hall,  five  chambers,  dormitory,^ 
kitchen,  granary,  two  stables,  an  orchard  and  others 
closes  containing  six  acres,  all  within  the  precinct^^ 
of  the  abbey,  together  with  lands  in  Mothil,  Eil — ^ 
leniaspieke,  Kilberny  and  Grange  Morlery,  exceeding 
700  acres,  and  also  the  rectories  of  Rathgormack 
Moynelargy  and  Ballylanoen,  all  which  were  appro— < 
priated  to  this  abbey.     In  two  years  afterwards,  al'.*^ 

these  possessions  were  granted  to Butler  an' 

Peter  Power,  at  tlie  annual  rent  of  ^6  4^.  (M.  IristS 
money.    The  ruins  of  this  ancient  abbey  cover  a 
extent ;  the  west  and  south  wall  of  what  was 
bably  the  church  are  still  standing.     In  the  latter, 
beautiful  Saxon  arch,  about  twelve  feet  high,  open^^ 
into  a  small  scjuare  chamber:  part  of  the  ancient^ 
arch  has  been  recently  filled  up,  leaving  a  narrow 
entrance,  to  which  an  iron  gate  has  been  attached. 
Several  modern  sculptured  stones  have  been  inserted 
in  the  ancient  work,  intended  to  represent  some  parts 
of  scripture  history.     These  stones  are  all  together 
fitix  in  number;  two  of  them  containing  historical 
representations,  and  four  having  figures  of  the  Apos- 
tles, three  on  each.     The  carving  is  very  rude,  b«t 
perfectly  distinct. 
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In  the  same  building  which  appears  to  have  been 

iieserved  for  the  interment  of  particular  families^  two 

of  the  sculptured  stones  are  inserted  in  the  wall,  op- 

posite  the  entrance,  under  a  piece  of  ornamental 

^opJc.     Around  a  flat  tombstone  in  this  place  is  the 

oUowing  inscription,  in  large  Roman  capitals : 

BIC  JACET   GVALTERUS   POWER   GENEROSUS   ORIUND° 

:BXANTI0 FAMIUA   JOHANNIS    GULIELMI    ST 

XXOR  EJUS  CATERINA  PHELAN  QUI  SUIS  SUMPTIBUS 
CONSTRUXERUNT   HOC   MONUMENTUM. 

QUORUM  16   JUNII, 

ANIMAB  1628. 

PROPITIE 

TUR  DEUS. 


the  same  place  is  the  monument  to  the  memory 
•^  Airs.  Jane  W  all,  relict  of  James  Wall,  of  Clonea 
'*stJe,  1821.  In  the  ruins  of  the  larger  building,  an 
■^^"Ofii  railing  incloses  the  burial-place  of  the  Power 
^^  IDe  la  Poor  family,  of  Gurteen.  In  the  inclosure 
®     ^  yery  ancient  tomb. 

-A.  tombstone,  narrowing  to  the  foot,  which  was  a 

used  in  very  distant  times,  may  be  observed 

-  this:  the  characters  are  quite  illegible.     The 

^IxiUxjh  of  Mothil  is  a  neat  modem  building,  simply 

^^^^^^amented  with  a  tower,  instead  of  the  incongruous 

^^d  mis-shaped  steeples  with  which  such  structures 

^^^  usually  disfigured. 

.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  Mothil,  and 

^  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  mountains   of  Cum- 

iJ^^ragh,  are  the  village  and  castle  of  Clonea.     The 

caatle  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the 

ancient  fortified  residence,  and  exhibits  clearly  all 
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the  minute  arrangeiQeuts  of  such  dwellings.  The 
principal  building  is  quadrangular  and  of  great 
height  divided  into  several  stories,  which  are  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  stairs  within  the  walla.  The 
watch  tower  commands  a  magnificent  prospect.    , 

Outside,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  castle,  a  strong 
wall,  with  circular  towers  at  the  angles,  inclosed  a 
square  piece  of  ground :  this  was  the  first  defence. 
and  beyond  it  were  a  ditch  and  moat,  a  portcullis 
and  fortified  keep ;  a  series  of  defences,  which,  before 
the  use  of  artillery,  must  have  been  inexpugnable. 
Only  two  of  the  circidar  towers  can  be  dlstiDCth* 
traced ;  but  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the 
ancient  arrangement  of  the  several  buildings  was  as 
described.  The  little  i-iver  Clodagh,  which  flows 
close  to  the  site  of  the  castle,  and  some  judicious 
j)lantation8,  give  interest  to  the  scene.  A  species  of 
muscle  is  found  in  the  Clodagh,  in  which  pearls  are 
frequently  discovered :  some  of  these  are  exceedingly  ■  ■ 
beautiful ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  not  regu- 
larly shaped,  and  are  considered  bnt  of  little  valne. 


Ancient  carved  Stone  in  the  ruins  at  Afdmore. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

The  Barony  of  Decies  Without  Drum — its 

Antiquities,  Sfc, 

^^Q^xs  Barony  is  divided  into   thirteen   Parishes, — » 

'iomeer,  Fews,  Stradbally,  Kilrossinty,  Kilgobnet, 

^nesL^  Dungarvan,  Colligan,  Seskinan,  Modelligo, 

"*    itechurch,  Kilrush,  and  Affane.     The  two  baron- 

of  Decies  are  distinguished  by  the  relative  situa- 

which  they  bear  to  the  Drum  mountain.    Decies 

out  Drum  is  the  largest  barony  in  the  county, 

contains  the  town  of  Dungarvan  and  the  villages 

ilmacthomas  and  Stradbally. 

ilmacthomas  is  situate  on  the  road  leading  from 

rterford  to  Dungarvan  and  Cork,  and  is  built  on  a 

>p  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  river  Mahon. 

"Would  appear  that  this  little  river  was  formerly 

^^^^Xzjjject  to  greater  floods  than  have  been  observed  of 

^^^^■^■=^  years,  as  it  has  been  related  that  Cromwell,  in 

9,  having  raised  the  siege  of  Waterford,  and  pas- 

through  Kilmacthomas  on  his  way  to  Dungar- 

,  this  river  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  an 

re  day  was  occupied  in  sending  his  troops  across, 

^re  is  now  a  handsome  stone  bridge  here.    There- 

s  formerly  an  ancient  castle  at  this  place,  which 

^^longed  to  the  Le  Poer  family,  in  whose  descendants 

^^^  principal  property  in  the  neighbourhood  is  stiD 

tested. 

L  On  the  sea  coast,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles 

^  feotn  Kilmacthomas,  is  the  village  of  Stradbally,  con- 

^k  Slating  of  one  long  and  irregularly  built  street.    The 

^L  cWch,  which  is  a  modem  little  building,  stands  on 
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the  site  of  the  old  church :  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an 
abbey  of  Augustinian  Friars,  the  last  of  whom  was 
called  the  White  Friar,  and  is  still  the  hero  of  many 
legendary  tales.  In  the  church  yard  are  two  ancient 
tombs,  one  belonging  to  the  Uniacke  family, — the 
other  to  the  Baron  family. 

In  the  parish  of  Rosmeer,  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
which  separates  the  two  divisions  of  Upperthird,  is 
situated  Newtown.  At  this  place  it  was  intended  to 
build  a  town,  probably  as  being  on  the  confines  of 
three  baronies ;  streets  were  marked  out  and  paved, 
and  a  few  houses  erected,  all  of  which  have  long  since 
gone  to  ruin. 

Dr.  Smith  states  that  at  Ballyvooney  was  an  ex 
tensive  building— of  what  description  he  does 
stat« — ^but  that  the  length  of  it  was  an  hundred 
fifty  feet,  and  the  breadth  ninety  feet.    An  open 
in  trout  of  the  building  communicated,  by  a  sub 
raneous  passage  of  two  hundred  feet,  with  ano 
well  within  the  walls.     The  water  which  suppl 
these  wells  was  brought  through  an  aqueductl 
tending  nearly  half-a-mile.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Ryla 
in  his  history  of  this  county,  mentions  this  buildi 
as  supposed  to  have  l>een  one  of  the  houses  of  i 
Knights  Templars,  of  which  establishments  (he 
lates)  the  county  Waterfoni  contained  four,  the  si 
of  which  are  all  known.     The  traces  of  this  buildin 
arc  still  discernible. 

The  agricultural  and  lower  orders  are  of  a  peace* 
al)le  and  industrious  character  ;  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  inhabitants  along  the  coast  and  through 
flie  entire  county — agrarian  crimes  being  scarcely 
over  heard  of ;  and  generally,  wherever  there  is  food 
and  employment,  the  peasantry  appear  industrioiu 
and  contented. 

Adjoining  the  village  of  Stradbally,  and  imme- 
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^iately  contiguous  to  the  sea,  is  Woodbouse,  the  seat 
of  R.  H.  Beresford,  Esq.     It  is  mentioned  in  Smith's 
history  of  Waterford,  that,  in  the  year  1742,  one  Mr. 
C^iiiacke,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor,  ob- 
^ined  a  premium  for  having  planted  152,640  trees 
in  this  locality ;  and  it  is  added, "  were  they  properly 
taken  care  of,  they  would  in  time  make  noble  plan- 
tations."    Notwithstanding  their  proximity  to  the 
^e^,  these   trees  have  flourished    in  a   remarkable 
Planner,  and  now  demonstrate  the  practicability  of 
gro^ng  timber  in  almost  any  situation,  provided  the 
^^uisite  care  and  expense  be  afforded.     Woodhouse 
^as  anciently  called  Torc-Baith ;  it  was  the  residence 
^f  part  of  the  sept  of  the  Geraldines,  and  the  scene 
of  much  valorous  contention. 

The  ruins  of  many  castles  are  still  discernible  in 
*'liis  and  the  neighbouring  parishes.  At  Templebric, 
^  Vast  rock  in  thd  sea,  distant  about  forty  yards  from 
*^e  shore,  there  are  traces  of  an  ancient  building, 
**^pposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  O'Bric,  the 
^hief  of  the  southern  Decies.  A  species  of  hawk, 
^^markable  for  great  strength  and  courage,  frequent- 
ed this  rock,  and  is  occasionally  seen  there  at  the 
present  time. 

About  two  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Stradbally, 

^ear  Ballyvoile  head,   were  the  ruins  of  a  castle, 

^^Ued,  in  Irish,  the  house  of  fortification:  it  was 

^tuated  on  a  very  steep  cliff,  which  overhangs  the 

^^a,  and  was  defended  on  the  land  side  by  a  deep 

^^^ench,  over  which  was  a  draw-bridge.     The  mere 

^'^undation  of  the  walls  is  all  that  is  now  visible — the 

place  where  the  draw-bridge  was,  is  now  filled  up, 

aud  you  can  walk  on  to  the  cliff  on  which  the  castle 

^ag  erected.  This  castle  was  built  by  the  Fitzgeralds, 

and  was  (according  to  Ryland)  inhabited  at  no  very 

remote  period.  On  the  hill  of  Ballyvoile,  immediately 
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over  the  sea,  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  modern  buildin;?, 
something  like  an  extensive  farm-house.  A  little  lie- 
yond  this,  near  the  river  Ddlhjgaiu  there  stood  for 
many  years  a  representation  of  a  human  figure, 
rudely  cut  out  of  a  rock ;  it  was  considered  by  the 
country  people  as  the  image  of  a  saint,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  travellers  with  a  green  I)ranch,  a  leaf,  or 
flower,  and  a  heap  of  these  always  lay  before  it.  It 
was  afterwards  removed,  and  cast  into  the  sea.  We 
may  here  mention,  tliat  when  building  the  new  bridge 
of  Bally  voile,  in  1866,  the  workmen,  when  removing 
a  small  hill,  about  one  himdred  yards  to  the  north  . 
©f  the  bridge,  came  upon  an  ancient  grave-yard, 
which  they  discoverd  some  stone  coffins ;  that  th( 
persons  buried  there  were  christians  is  evident  frovaxrM 
the  fact,  that  the  coffins  found  were  lying  due  easts' ^ 
and  west. 

There  are  in  this  parish  the  relics  of  Druidicall  ^ 
works,  if  wo  may  judge  from  their  appearance.    At* 
Drumloghan  is  an  inclosuro  of  an  oval  form,  182  feet-:* 
in  length  and  133  feet  in  its  greatest  breadth :  in  the-'E^ 
centre  is  a  large  stone,  around  which  some  of  smaller  "^ 
size  are  raised.  An  important  discovery  of  an  Ogham  ^ 
chamber,  was  lately  made  in  this  locality,  on  the  ^ 
stones  of  wliich  the  Ogham  characters  are  marked    - 
very  distinctly,  and  as  an  example  of  this  kind  of  *^ 
writing,  wo  give  a  few  sketches  of  some  of  the  stones 
in   the   Drumloghan  cave.     We   may  liere  remark 
that  this  kind  of  writing  is  supposed  to  have  been  in 
use  in  this  country  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  but  which  is  occasionally  found  upon 
remains  of  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tur)\ 
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Ogham  Stones  in  the  roof  of  Cave, 
at  Drumloghan. 
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gham  Stuncs  in  the  side-icalts  of  Drumloghan 
Caoe. 
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the  information  of  the  Archaeological  student, 
g  to  give  the  following  particulars  relating  to 
ave  and  to  the  Ogham  writing,  extracted  from 
k  kindly  supplied  by  the  author — ^Richard  R. 
,  Esq.,  (of  Cork)  M.R.I.A  :— 
)  townland  of  Drumloghan,  which  is  on  the  pro- 
of Mrs.  Bemal  Osborne,  is  eight  miles  from 
arvan,  three  from  Kilmacthomas  and  two  from 
bally.  The  place  where  the  Ogham  stones  were 
rered,  is  a  gently  rising  ground  to  the  north  of 
Dg  of  Drumloghan — an  extensive  peat  basin, 
inded  on  all  sides  by  hills,  the  most  remarkable 
ich,  a  bold  and  singular  looking  ridge,  rising 
f  the  bog,  gives  name  to  the  locality — Drum- 
3,  the  "  ridge  of  the  lough."  The  scenery  is 
nd  lonely,  being  destitute  of  trees  or  plantations, 
irrounded  by  hills  that  seem  to  shut  out  the 
«rorld  from  this  weird-looking  spot.  Here  are 
relics  of  a  remote  age — an  irregular  piece  of 
d,  approaching  a  circular  form,  enclosed  by  a 
ence  of  earth  and  stones,  and  grown  over  with 
s  of  ancient  white-thorns,  interspersed  with 
unhewn  stones,  marks  the  site  of  one  of  those 
t  burial  places  known  as  Killeens,  or  Ceallurughs^ 
hich  are  unconsecrated  cemeteries  appropriated 
interment  of  unbaptized  children  and  suicides, 
hich  many  well-informed  antiquaries  believe 
e  been  originally  places  of  pagan  sepulture. — 
however,  at  present  there  is  no  appearance  of 
lents,  nor  has  there  been  within  the  memory 
e  oldest  inhabitant ;"  yet  such  is  the  traditional 
by  of  the  spot,  though  entirely  devoid  of  all 
ian  relics  or  associations,  that  it  is  carefully 
ved  and  regarded  with  superstitious  veneration, 
nediately  under  the  fence,  at  the  northern  side, 
at  stone,  buried  in  the  ground,  its  upper  sur- 
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face  level  witli  the  green  sward  ;  in  this  stone  is  an 
artificial  cavity,  usually  filled  with  water,  and  con- 
taining also  a  quantity  of  votive  offerings  in  the  shape 
of  buttons,  marbles,  pins,  needles,  berries,  etc.,  de- 
posited there  by  persons  using  the  water  as  a  cure 
for  various  skin  diseases,  and  especially  for  warts, 
polypi,  etc.,  for  which  purpose  persons  come  from  a 
considerable  distance.  Wo  saw  a  man  there  with  a 
polypus  in  his  nose,  who,  after  trying  various  sur- 
geons, had  come  to  t^st  the  efficacy  of  "  tlic  tcell"  as 
it  is  here  called.  The  peasantry  affirm  that  this 
cavity  is  never  without  water  in  the  dryest  summer, 
and  that  it  never  freezes  during  the  hardest  winter. 

About  twenty  yards  to  the  south-east  of  the  Kil- 
Irena  is  a  rude  block  of  stone,  upon  the  upper  surface 
i)f  which  is  a  basin-shaped  cavity,  perfectly  circular, 
and  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  certainly  of  artificial 
formation.  It  is  of  that  class  of  monuments  usually 
denominated  rock-basins ;  and,  though  no  tradition 
attaches  to  it,  the  peasantry  look  upon  it  as  a  sacred 
stone. 

The  Killecua  appears  to  have  been  originally  en- 
closed, or  rather  contained  within  the  area  of  a  very 
extensive  rath^  a  segment  of  the  enclosing  fence  of 
which  still  exists  to  the  north,  and  a  further  portion 
of  it  being  traceable,  though  overgrown  with  grass, 
yet  still  elevated  above  the  general  ground  level. — 
Tt  was  (writes  Mr.  Brash)  in  the  process  of  removing 
this  fence  that  the  tenant  fanner,  Mr.  William  Quealyw 
discovered  the  cave  ;  and,  being  a  person  of  con- 
siderable intelligence,  he  immediately  stopped  th» 
workmen,  and  communicated  the  fact  to  Mr,  Wi* 
Williams,  of  Dungarvan — a  gentleman  well  knoir* 
for  his  antiquarian  tastes — who  lost  no  time  in  jm$ 
ceeding  to  the  spot;  under  his  direction,  the  chaml^ 
was  carefully  opened,  the  earth  removed  from  fc? 
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interior,  and  also  from  the  exterior,  when,  to  that 
gentleman's  great  delight,  he  discovered  a  number 
of  Ogham  inscriptions  on  the  side  pillars  and  roofing 
stones,  of  which  the  engravings  given  are  accurate 
representation  s. 

Mr.  Brash,  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  continues  : — 

'*Mr.  Williams  immediately  communicated  his 
discovery  to  me,  and,  on  September  19th,  1867,  I 
visited  the  locality,  accompanied  by  Mr.  George 
Atkinson,  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
South  Kensington. 

"  The  monument  resembles  that  class  of  our  me- 
galithic  structures  known  in  this  country  as  Leaba 
Dlarmada  agtts  Ghrainne\  or  *  Diarmid  and  Grainne's 
Bed ;'  it  lies  east  and  west,  and  was  completely  cov- 
ered up  in  the  fence  already  alluded  to,  being  about 
half  below  and  half  above  the  natural  surface  level 
of  the  ground. 

"  The   chamber    is    an    irregular   parallelogram, 
slightly  curved  in  its  length,  which  is  9  feet  10  inches, 
the  average  height,  4  feet  4  inches.     It  consists  of 
two  side  walls,  formed  principally  of  rough  undressed 
upright  pillars,  the  irregular  spaces  between  being 
filled  with  coarse  uncemented  rubble  masonry,  the 
east  end  being  built  across  in  the  same  manner.  The 
roof  is  formed  of  slabs  of  undressed  stone,  laid  across 
lintel-wise,  and  resting  on  the  side  walls.  The  origi- 
nal entrance  appears  to  me  to  have  been  at  the  east 
end,  where  there  is  a  portion  of  a  covered  passage, 
5  feet  in  length  ;  2  feet  3  inches  in  width ;  and  2  ft. 
2  inches  in  height,  the  east  end  of  this  passage  being 
stopped  by  the  clay  bank.     These  narrow  passages, 
or,  as  they  are  usually  designated  by  the  peasantry, 
'creeps,*  are  very  general  in  rath  chambers;  they 
are  sometimes  of  very  considerable  length  when  lead- 
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ing  to  a  dingle  chamber,  and  usually  connect  a  numb^ 
of  chambers :  in  many  instances  they  are  so  low  and 
narrow,  as  to  oblige  the  explorer  to  creep  on  his  face 
and  hands ;  hence  the  very  appropriate  name  g^ven 
to  them  by  the  country  people. 

''  All  the  stones  composing  the  chamber  are  per- 
fectly rude  and  undressed,  showing  no  tool-mark 
whatsoever  except  the  Ogham  scores;  these  are 
found  on  a  certain  number  of  the  side  pillars  and 
roofing  stones,  and  under  such  circumstances  as 
plainly  indicate  that  they  were  used  as  mere  building 
materials  by  the  constructors  of  this  rath  chamber, 
as  many  of  the  inscriptions  were  so  placed,  that  they 
could  not  have  been  seen  but  for  the  removal  of  the 
superincumbent  earth,  as  they  were  on  the  top  angles 
of  the  roofing  stones. 

Before  describing  the  monuments  at  Drumloghan, 
Mr.  Brash  proceeds  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
obstacles  that  have  hitherto  attended  the  develop- 
ment of  this  branch  of  our  national  antiquities,  and 
states  that  it  has  been  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that 
our  very  best  Irish  scholars  have  given  scarcely  any 
attention  to  the  translation  of  these  inscriptions,  and 
it  has  been  said  that  such  have,  on  many  occasions, 
refused  to  offer  an  opinion  on,  or  attempt  a  transla- 
tion of,  copies  of  inscriptions  forwarded  to  them  for 
that  purpose.     Such  a  fact  has  had  a  discouraging:!;^ 
effect  on  the  study  of  these  monuments ;  men  o^- 
humbler  pretensions  naturally  shrinking  from  a  taslH 
avoided  by  men  of  greater  learning  and  experience  ^  -" 
Celtic  philology  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  leanu 
paper  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  showed  that 
Ogham  monuments  held  an  important  place  in  01 
national  archeology,  that  a  more  general  interest 
awakened  to  the  subject. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say — "  While  it  must 
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admitted  that  many  of  the  inscriptions  are  impossible 
of  translation,  it  is  equally  a  fact  that  very  many 
others,  from  their  extreme  brevity  and  simplicity, 
can  be  easily  understood;  the  failure  of  many  attempt- 
ed renderings  resulting  from  one  or  other  of  the  fol- 
lowing causes : — 

"  Firstly. — ^An  ignorance   of  the  true  nature  and 
intent  of  the  monuments. 

"Secondly. — The  linguistic  difficulties  presented 

by  the  obsolete  Gaedhelic  in  which  they  are  inscribed. 

"  Thirdly. — Ignorance  of  the  contractions  used  in 

engraving  on  a  material  where  brevity  was  essential. 

'*  Fourthly. — Imperfection  of  copies,  as  well  as  of 

the  inscriptions  themselves,  from  weather,  wear,  and 

other  injuries. 

"  Fifthly. — The  pre-conceived  ideas  or  prejudices  of 
the  translators,  leading  them  to  imagine  what  the 
inscription  ought  to  be,  and  thence  torturing  mis- 
placing, and  misreading  the  characters  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  in  order  to  bring  out  allusions  to  some 
^ocal  historic  fact,  or  to  the  name  of  some  famous 
Biythic  chief,  king,  or  druid,  or  some  deity  supposed 
to  have  been  worshipped  in  pagan  times. 

*' Rejecting  such  illusory  modes  of  investigation, 
5^d  taking  up  the  key  alphabet  from  the  Book  of 
^allymote,  as  adopted  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Graves ; 
^^d,  with  its  assistance,  comparing  and  carefully 
^n^lyzing  a  number  of  these  inscriptions,  the  candid 
^^^  patient  investigator  will  be  led  to  the  following 
^^^clusions : — 

**  Firstly. — That  the  monuments  are  almost  ex- 
clusively sepulchral  or  monumental. 

'^  Secondly — That  in  such  cases  they  seldom  record 

^ore  than  the  name  and  tribe  name  of  the  deceased; 

^ith  occasionally  his  profession  as  a  warrior,  a  poet, 

^  3^dge,  and  sometimes  an  exclamation  of  grief,  as 


i 
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'  alas,'  *  woe  is  me/  &c. 

"Thirdly. — That  they  are  inscribed  in  the  sim- 
plest and  briefest  manner,  connecting  words  scarcely 
ever  used,  and  words  frequently  expressed  by  initials. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  the  writer  proceeds 
to  describe  and  translate  the  inscriptions  on  the 
stones  of  Drumloghan  cave,  (of  which  we  give  a  few 
specimens),  and  reads  them  thus : 

On  the  first  stone  in  the  roof — 

"  MANU,  SON  OF  UXOGA ;   TIMOCE,  SON  OF  ARB/* 

"  These  names  are  of  a  peculiar  type,  not  found  in 
our  annals  and  pedigrees,  but  are  quite  consisten 
with  the  names  usually  found  on  Ogham  monuments.^ 
In  the  *  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters'  we  find  t 
names  that  have  some  family  resemblance  to  that 
the  first  on  the  monument ;  they  are  those  of  Mantac:::::::;;-;^  ' 
slain  by  Bremen  at  the  battle  of  Breogan ;  3506 
and  Manach,  a  priest  and  woodman  to  St.  Patric^ 
A.D.  448. 

The  fourth  stone  in  the  roof  reads  thus — 

"  CAL   UNOFI   Q   MAQ   I   MUCOI   L I   TO   F  " 

Translated — 


1. 


"  sleeps  unofic,  son  of  mucoi,  (under  this)  8to.v 

mute"  (or)  "in  silence." 

"  Cal,"  according  to  O'Brien  and  O'Reilly,  is  a 
slumbers ;  "  Li"  is  obviously  a  stone^  a  flag ;  "To,  V 
according  to  the   same   authorities,  is  sileiU^  nt^ 
flmnb. 

After  giving  translations  of  the  inscription  on  f* 
the  stones  in  the  cave,  Mr.  Brasu  calls  attentior:^  ^ 
the  following  remarks  in  connection  with  them  s—  7" 

"  Firstly. — That  we  can  form  no  opinion  as  to     ^^f 
age  of  this  chamber,  the   people   by  whom  it 
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constructed,  or  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  as 
in  tie  excavations  nothing  was  discovered  that  could 
til  row  light  on  such  inquiries. 

**  Secondly. — That  the  Ogham  monuments  were 
tised  merely  as  building  material,  having  the  ends 
kxiocked  off  where  it  suited  the  builders,  and  being 
placed  in  every  position  that  suited  the  exigencies 
of  the  work,  without  any  reference  to  the  inscriptions, 
soxne  of  them  being  in  fact  turned  upside  down,  and 
several  placed  where  they  could  not  be  read  except 
by  removing  portions  of  the  structure. 

*'  Thirdly. — That  the  inscriptions  are  all  in  good 
wder,  and  perfectly  legible,  and  that  this  favourable 
circtunstance  is  owing  to  their  concealment  in  this 
c^rypt,  where  they  have  been  preserved,  probably  for 
^es,  from  the  hand  of  violence  and  the  injuries  of 
Weather. 

"  Fourthly. — That  eighteen  simple  letters  are  used 
^n  these  inscriptions,  a  double  consonant,  st,  being 
^^sed  once  only;  and  that  none  of  the  characters 
given  in  the  scales  published  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  and. 
^te  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  as  representing  diph- 
thongs, are  made  use  of. 

**  Fifthly. — That  the  monuments  exhibit  no  traces 
of  marks  or  carvings  of  any  kind — ^no  cross,  or  other 
^l^ristian  emblem ;  and  that  the  inscriptions  show 
^o  indications  of  the  pious  formula  that  usually  dis- 
tinguishes the  memorials  of  a  Christian  people. 

**  Sixthly. — The  singularity  of  the  names,  which, 
*hough  not  actually  found  in  our  ancient  annals,  are 
^^  that  archaic  type  which  we  meet  in  our  bardic 

^^xnains. 

*'  I  shall  here  recapitulate  these  names,  hoping  that 
P^r  Gaedhelic  scholars  may  be  able  to  identify  them 
^^  the  course  of  their  investigations : — 
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Manuj 

Cu-Naleg 

Unoga, 

Get, 

Timoce, 

Igtt. 

Arb, 

Dag, 

TJnofic, 

Bir, 

Mucoi, 

'Ne, 

Saetad, 

Odafe, 

Ini, 

Deago. 

Denafe, 

"  The  remarkable  uniformity  of  the  names  found 
on  all  the  Ogham  monuments  hitherto  discovered, 
and  their  general  dissimilarity  to  those  usually  found 
in  our  annals  and  other  historic  documents,  point 
significantly  to  the  fact,  that  the  people  who  inscribed 
them  were  a  peculiar  and  distinct  tribe.     The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  who  were  this  people  ?  from  whence 
came  they  ?  and  in  what  age  did  they  live  ? — ques- 
tions easier  asked  than  answered.     While  I  must 
state  that  I  have  no  theory  on  this  subject,  yet  I 
think  there  are  some  facts  and  considerations  that 
point  to  one  of  the  many  migrations  to  our  islam 
recorded  in  the  bardic  annals  as  the  people  to  whoa::::;;;^ 
we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  Ogham 
and  I  would  briefly  set  these  before  the  Academy  k^  ^^ 
iho  way  of  suggestions.    The  great  majority,  then,   ^^f 
our  Ogham  monuments  are  found  in  the  province      of 
Munster,  and  principally  in  the  counties  of  Kef^i'-y, 
(/ork,  and  Waterford,  embracing  a  large  extent  of  fc^^^e 
south  and  west  coast,  from  Tralee  Bay,  in  Kerry  •»     ^ 
Waterford  harbour.     As  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  *^^®, 
following  numbers  of  monuments  have  been  fou*^  ^ ; 
ill  Kerry,  75 ;  Cork,  42 ;  Waterford,  26 ;  Limerick*  •" 

Clare,  1.     These  are  all  in  the  province  of  Muns^^^^^' 
All  the  rest  of  Ireland  supplies  but  10 ;  of  these  5 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  still  a  southern  county 
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the  others  are  divided  as  follows :  1  in  Wicklow,  1  in 
Meath,  2  in  Roscommon ;  so  that  for  the  purposes  of 
t>ur  argument  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  tne  three 
southern  counties  already  named  form  the  Ogham 
district. 

"  Again,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  majority 
of  these  monuments  are  found  on  the  seaboard  of  the 
above-named  coimties — very  many  of  them  on  the 
strands.  The  Drumloghan  find  is  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  the  sea,  and  those  at  Island  and  Kil- 
grovan  are  adjoining  the  strand.  The  inferences 
from  these  facts  are  obvious. 

•*  First.  That  the  Ogham  was  not  invented  in  our 
island,  else  it  would  have  been  used  generally 
thifoughout  the  coimtry,  and  would  not  have  been 
confined  to  one  district. 

"  Second.     That  it  was  introduced  by  a  maritime 
people,  who  landed  on  our  south  or  south-western 
shores,  spreading  themselves  along  the  seaboard  of 
the  counties  already  named,  and  who  ultimately  be- 
came masters  of  the  whole  island. 

*'  Third.     That  the  language  spoken  by  those  in- 
vaders, and  engraven  on  their  sepulchral  monuments, 
became  the  language  of  the  country,  and  is  the  same 
^s    that  which  has  come  down  to  us,  saving  those 
^nutations  to  which  time  and  civilization  subject  all 
languages.     But  the  question  naturally  arises  here, 
^f  such  a  people  landed  on  our  southern  shores,  and, 
^tti^iking  themselves  masters  of  the  island,  imposed 
t'Hoir  language  and  customs  upon  the  whole,  why  are 
t^hoir  engraved  monuments  not  found  all  over  the 
^oiintry  ?     An  answer  to  this  may  be  found  in  the 
^xipposition  that  they  came  as  colonists — perhaps  the 
fitrst  colonists,  and  very  probably  few  in  number ; 
^bat  it  took  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  before  they 
fully  occupied  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  and 
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much  more  before  the  entire  was  peopled.     In  these 
early  times  population  increased  but  slowly,  internal 
feuds  and  other  causes  checking  their  growth.     Be- 
fore this  people  grew  beyond  the  limits  of  the  south- 
ern district  they  may  have  abandoned  the  use  of  the 
Ogham,  and  adopted  a  more  advanced  character, 
siuted  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  and 
derived  most  probably  from  foreign  intercourse.  For 
it  is  certain  that  the  Gaedhil  had  letters  independent 
of  the  Ogham  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
alphabet  by  St.  Patrick,  in  the  fifth  century.     That 
such  a  transition  took  place  is  evident  from  the  fact. 
that  the  learned  among  the  Gaedhil  preserved  th 
Ogham  as  a  literary  curiosity,  and  used  it  occasion 
ally  in  annotations  and  scholia,  delighting  to  wrifc 
their  own  names  in  it. 

"'  Yet  the  other  alternative  may  also  be  conside 
— namely,  that  the   people  who  used  this  character^  ■ 
may  have  been  invaders,  and  not  original  colonists    - 
that  being  invaders,   they  were  probably  weak  irar 
numbers,  though  of  a  superior  civilization  to  th^ 
aborigines,  wliom  they  found,  perhaps,  thinly  popu-^ 
lating  the  country.     Those  invaders  having  formetl  -J 
a  settlement  in  the  immediate  district  where  they^ 
landed,  and  increasing  in  numbers  by  the  course  of* 
nature,  spread  themselves  along  the  seaboard,  anil 
around  those  commodious  harbours  and  sea  inlets  so 
plentiful  on   the   south  and   south-western    coasts; 
being  themselves  a  maritime  people,  they  affected  the 
shores,  both  from  a  natural  desire  for  the  sea,  the 
convenience  of  fishing,  and  for  politic  reasons,  inas- 
much, as  by  the  sea  they  could  hold  communication 
with  their  native  land,  receive  reinforcement-s  from 
thence,  and  by  it  also  make  their  escape  if  unexpect- 
edly hard  pressed  by  the  aborigines.    Such  has  ever 
been  the  policy  of  colonists  under  similar  circum- 
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Stances.  In  this  immense  district,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Waterford,  such  a  col- 
ony may  have  existed  for  centuries,  growing  into  the 
power  and  numbers  of  a  considerable  state,  ere  they 
were  able  to  extend  their  dominion  over  the  whole 
island.  Such  a  state  of  things  as,  in  fact,  existed  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  when 
tlie  island  was  divided  into  a  number  of  states  to- 
tally independent  of  each  other,  and  often  engaged 
in  fierce  wars.  In  this  alternative  we  might  also 
suppose  that  the  Ogham  fell  into  disuse  among  them 
ere  their  power  was  extended  over  the  whole  island. 
That  such  a  state  of  things  is  not  only  possible,  but 
probable,  we  may  infer  from  the  fact,  that  the  des- 
cendants of  the  Norman  invaders  were  near  five 
Centuries  settled  in  Ireland  before  they  were  able  to 
^libdue  the  country;  and  that  for  the  same  period 
tlieir  language  and  letters  were  unknown  outside 
*iieir  limited  dominion,  known  as  the  '  Pale ;'  while 
*-be  letters  and  idiom  brought  by  them  originally 
the  country  would  be  in  our  day  unintelligible, 
>t  to  the  learned  alone.  Here,  I  think,  is  a 
'jillel  case  to  what  may  have  occurred  in  our 
^^l^nd  at  a  remote  period.  The  argument  might  be 
*^^^J^her  amplified  and  illustrated ;  but  as  I  desire 
*^^^ly  to  indicate  a  line  of  investigation,  I  shall  leave 
^«e  pursuit  of  it  to  others. 

**  Now,  among  the  many  migrations  recorded  by 
^'Ur  Bardic  historians,  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  to 
"^tom  the  introduction  of  the  Ogham  might  be  at- 
^^buted  with  any  degree  of  plausibility — namely, 
^hat  tribe  called  the  Glanna  Miledh,  or  Milesians. 
"  Rejecting  the  mythic  origin  and  adventures  of 
^e  ancestors  of  Miledh,  and  the  conjectural  chrono- 
logy of  the  Bards,  we  may  safely  admit  the  proba- 
bility of  an  ancient  eastern  tribe  having  migrated 
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through,  or  from  the  northern  parts  of  Egypt,  along 
the    shores    of  the  Mediterranean    to    Ucuta,   and 
from  thence  across  the  straits  into  Spain — the  verj 
identical  route  taken  by  another  eastern  tribe  in 
subsequent  ages,  who  founded  an  oriental  empire  in 
Europe  that  lasted  nearly  eight  centuries.     Tank 
and  his  Arabs  did,  in  A.  D.  710,  what  their  ances- 
tors accomplished,  perhaps,  fifteen  centuries  before — 
for  *  history  but  repeats  itself/      The  Phoenicians 
founded  Gades  eleven  or  twelve    centuries   B.  C. 
These  traders  never  founded  their  colonies  in  un- 
inhabited districts ;  they  were  merchants  and  chap — 
men,  and  without  a  population  they  could  not  trad^z 
At  all  events,  during  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  an  ^ 
in  the  days  of  the  Scipios,  Spain  was  not  only  coli 
nized  by  the  Phoenicians,  but  was  inhabited  by 
numerous,  wealthy,  and  prosperous  aboriginal  popi 
lation, 

"  That  Spain  may  in  these  days  have  thrown 
some  of  her  adventurous,  or  superabundant  popu^* 
lation,  is  not  at  all  unlikely.  That  one  of  these  bancf  :> 
may  have  dropped  on  the  southern  shores  of  Irelan.«3 
is  equally  probable ;  because  any  person  looking 
the  map  of  Europe  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  soutl 
of  Ireland  is  the  natural  land-fall  from  the  north 
Spain. 

*'  Whether  such  a  migration  as  we  have  been  con-  ^ 
sidering  took  place  before  or  after  the  intercourse  oc^ 
the  Tyrian  people  with  the  British  Isles,  it  is  noi»^ 
impossible  to  say ;  more  likely  it  took  place  subae--^ 
quently,  as  we  must  believe  that  enterprising  people 
to  have  been  the  pioneers  of  all  maritime  discovery. 
All  our  native  historians,  however  they  may  differ  on 
other  points,  unanimously  insist  on  the  Spani8h.in- 
vasion,  and  the  entire  subjugation  of  Ireland  by  the 
invaders ;  and  here  I  would  remark,  that  this  state- 
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meiit  is  corroborated  by  the  opinions  of  many  learned 
men  having  no  Celtic  sympathies  or  prejudices  what- 
soever. 

"  Again,  it  ia  a  strong  corroborative  fact,  that  in 
the  very  county  in  which  the  Gaedhil  are  said  to 
have  first  landed  are  found  by  far  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  Ogham  monuments ;  that  they  are  found 
on  the  reputed  scene  of  their  first  battle,  and  in  very 
remarkable  numbers  in  and  about  the  very  localities 
where  they  made  their  first  appearance  and  sojourn. 
The  advent  of  the  Spanish  colonists  was,  no  doubt, 
an  epoch  in  the  primitive  history  of  Ireland  to  them. 
I  believe  she  is  indebted  for  her  Brehon  laws,  her 
poetry,  her  music,  and  that  system  of  Oriental  pa- 
ganism of  which  so  many  relics  remain  to  us.. 

"  It  may  be  very  naturally  asked^  have  we  any 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  people  in  Spain  ? 
or  is  there  any  historic  evidence  of  the  state  of  that 
country,  or  of  the  people  inhabiting  it,  at  the  remote 
period  claimed  for  the  Gadhelian  invasion  ?  I  think 
that  Strabo  provides  an  answer  to  sa  natural  a  query 
in  his  description  of  the  Turdetani  and  Turduli — a 
people  or  peoples  inhabiting  southern  Spain.  Hear 
what  he  says  of  them :  '  These  people  are  esteemed 
to  be  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  Iberians ;  they 
have  an  alphabet,  and  possess  ancient  writings, 
poems,  and  metrical  laws,  six  thousand  years  old,  as- 
they  say.  The  other  Iberians  are  likewise  furnished 
with  an  alphabet,  although  not  of  the  same  form^ 
nor  do  they  speak  the  same  language*  (Strabo,, 
Bohn's  edit,  vi.,  p.  209).  He  further  states  tnat  the 
people  called  themselves  Tm^detani,  and  their  country 
Turdetania ;  this  word  is  pure  Gaedhlic,  Tir-de-Tana^ 
from  Tir,  a  country,  land;  de,  of;  Tana,  a  drove,  a 
herd,  •  the  land  of  herds.'  The  Greek  geographer 
states,   '  that  Turditania  bred  a  superabundance  g£ 
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cattlo  (ibid.,  p.  217),  and  that  they  were  famous  for 
the  production  and  export  of  wool,  and  that  rams  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  fetched  a  talent'  (ibid., p. 
216).  He  further  states  that  they  were  also  called 
'  Turduli ;'  but  whether  they  were  two  distinct  tribes, 
or  one  tribe  having  two  appellations,  he  coidd  n(v- 
exactly  say.  Now,  Turduli  is  an  intensely  Gacdheli 
as  any  word  can  be ;  '  Tir-duile,'  from  Tir,  a  counti 
land  (in  the  Sanscrit,  Tir  means  land  border),  ai 
Tuile,  a  pleasant  land  or  country.  How  indicati^ 
both  these  names  are  of  the  beautiful  and  ferti 
Andalusia,  the  richest  province  of  southern  Spai 
originally  inhabited  by  those  people.  I  am  we 
aware  how  delusive  etymological  likenesses  arc,  ai 
how  apt  to  lead  us  astray  in  investigation,  nor  do 
usually  attach  much  importance  to  them ;  but  in  th^cnis 
instance,  where,  without  doing  any  violence  to  t^CTit? 
structure  of  words,  wo  find  one  language  interpretir:^*? 
another  so  aptly,  according  to  the  very  physic^^:^^ 
features  and  productions  of  a  country,  we  are  bour^*^^ 
to  attach  some  value  to  them,  were  it  only  as  co  -cor- 
roborative evidence. 

"  The  topography  of  southern  Spain  is  intensely  "•JJ 
Gaedhelic.  Many  of  its  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  hill^  -'*• 
and  other  physical  features,  are  called  by  nam^  -*^^ 
which  can  only  be  interpreted  by  that  languagc^"^' 
while  the  peasantry  themselves,  in  their  characte-*^^^' 
customs,  and  superstitions,  are  a  similar  race  to  oc:-^"' 
own.  In  addition,  there  is  corroborative  evidenc^^^^ 
in  the  strong  sympathies  existing,  from  time  ij 
memorial,  between  the  people  of  the  south  and  we 
of  Ireland  and  the  Spaniards,  in  the  constant  intei 
course  from  the  most  ancient  times  continued  dow^^ 
to  late  medieval  times ;  and  in  the  ethnological  af^ 
finities  between  the  people  of  various  parts  of  th^ 
west  and  south-west  coast  of  Ireland  and  those  of 
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Spain ;  not  of  the  Biscayans  or  Catalans,  who  w^ 
of  the  Gothic  race,  but  of  the  Andalucians,  who  were 
of  the  Eastern  type." 

Mr.  Brash  concludes  thus  : 

"It  was  not  my  intention  to  broach  any  theory 
on  this  important  subject ;  my  desire  has  been  rathiJr 
to  indicate  a  line  of  investigation  that  has  suggested 
itself  to  me  from  the  various  considerations  I  have 
already  adduced.  I  trust  that  this  much-neglected 
subject  will  receive  from  the  members  of  this  Aca- 
demy that  attention  to  which  I  believe  it  is  entitled, 
from  its  bearing  upon  an  obscure  era  of  our  national 
history." 


A  subterranean  circular  chamber,  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  roofed  with  flags  which  met  in  a  point 
at  top,  was  discovered  some  years  ago  near  Wood- 
house,  and  is  also  supposed  to  be  of  Druidic  origin. 
Whilst  enumerating  the  wonders  of  this  neighbour- 
hood,  Clough'loivrish,  or  the    speaking   stone,  must 
not  be  omitted.     This  is  an  enormous  rock  or  moun- 
tain  mass,  which  seems  to  have  rolled  down  from 
the   adjoining  hill,  and  is  now  firmly  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  a  stream,  near  the  road  from  Waterford  to 
Bungarvan.      The  stone  is  split  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  the  fissure  dividing  the  mass  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.     There  is  a  tradition  that  some  person, 
as  he  passed  this  rock,  expressed  a  wish  that  it  might 
speak  and  divide  into  two  parts,  if  the  declaration 
which  he  was  making  were  not  true  :  the  story  goes, 
that  the  stone  did  split  and  also  speak,  and  the  ap- 
pellant was  consequently  convicted  of  falsehood.— 
The  rock  is  a  very  coarse  pudding-stone,  and  might 
have  been  induced  to  convict  the  perjurer,  by  the 
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influence  of  frost  upon  water,  which  can  easily  pe 
colate  the  mass :  whether  the  sound  emitted  on  t 
occasion  was  an  articulate  one,  we  will  leave  it  t 
others  to  determine. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilgobonet,  which  extends  to  th 
mountain  of  Cummeragh,  are  the  ruins  of  a  churclx 
situated  in  the  old  grave-yard.     This  parish  derivet 
its  name,  as  well  as  its  consequence  (if  it  possesse* 
any),  from  a  female  saint  called  Gobimta^  who,  in  tha 
sixth  century,  was  abbess  of  a  nunnery,  in  a  plact 
called  Borneagh,  in  the  county  of  Cork.     The  patro 
day  is  the  1 1th  of  February.     Here  many  of  the  ol 
respectable  families  of  Dungarvan  are  interred :  th 
oldest  tomb-stone  we  noticed,  was  one  errected  to 
member  of  the  Dower  family. 

It  would  appear  that,  in  this  county,  so  late  as  th 
year  1843,  the  English  language  was  very  little  u 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  it  was  even  looked  upo: 
as  a  classical  and  an  advanced  branch  of  learning  5- 
to  verify  this  assertion  we  give  the  following  copj 
of  an  inscription  on  a  tomb-stone  in  the  grave-ya 
of  Kilgobonet : — 

Erected  by  Michael  Mulcaht 
of  Ballyrobin,  Co.  Kilkenny,  and  of  Craigshuneen 

near  Kilmacthomas, 
in  Memory  of  his  Daughter,  Mary  Agnes  Mulcaht, 

who  was  educated  in  the  English  Language 
at  Gldshmore,  in  this  County,  until  she  was  14  years, 

and  then  sent  as  a  boarder  to  the  retreat 

Christian  Convent,  Boulogne,  in  France^  where  she 

was  for  six  years,  and  then  joined  as  a  Sister 

and  lived  sixteen  months  there. 
She  died  16th  September,  1843,  aged  20  years. 
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Also  of  his  son,  Andrew  Mulcahy, 

irho  was  educated  in  the  Counties  of  Waterford  and 

Kilkenny  in  the  English  Language^  until  he 

was  15  years ;  and  then  sent  to  the 

♦head  College  of  St.  Omer,  m  Fra/nce, 

where  he  remained  for  four  years, 

ind  was  brought  home  in  bad  health,  by  his  father. 

He  lived  eleven  days 

and  died  20th  May,  1846, 

Aged  20  Years. 

Prom  the  parish  of  Clonea  the  land  inclines  as  you 
ipproach  the  sea,  exhibiting  a  large  tract  of  alluvial 
ioiX  highly  cultivated  and  fertile.  An  extensive  and 
mlivening  view  appears  from  the  summit  of  Cush-^ 
5am  ;  beneath  is  seen  the  castle  of  Clonea,  the  ruins 
)f  a  church,  and  a  spacious  strand ;  further  on,  the 
nagnificent  demesne  of  Cloncoskoran — ^the  seat  of 
3ir  John  Nugent  Humble,  bart.,  and  in  the  distance, 
:>he  old  town  of  Dungarvan,  with  its  abbeys  and 
cowers,  which  seem  as  if  rising  out  of  the  sea. 

• 

DUNGARVAN. 

The  Town  of  Dungarvan  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  in  the  seventh  century :  it  was  anciently  called 
Achad-Garvan,  from  St.  Garvan,  who  founded  here  an 
abbey  of  canons  of  St.  Augustine.  This  abbey  is 
said  to  have  been  built  somewhere  near  the  comej 
Df  church-street,  but  no  traces  of  it  now  remain. 

Without  depending  too  much  upon  the  traditional 
antiquity  of  this  place,  there  are  many  authentic  re- 
cords to  assure  us  that  Dungarvan  was  incorporated 
by  Edward  the  Fourth,  about  the  year  1463,  which 
-Act  recites  that  "  as  the  seignory  of  Dungarvan  was 
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the  most  great  and  ancient  honor  belonging  to  th 
king  in  Ireland,  which  through  war,  &c.,  was,  for  tli  *    -^ 
most  part,  destroyed,  it  is  provided,  that  the  portriev*       ^ 
and  commons  of  the  said  town,  their  heirs,  etc.,  ma^  ^ 
enjoy  all  manner  of  free  gifts  and  customs,  as  th»  ^^^^ 
inhabitants  of  the  manor  of  Clare,  in  England,  hav^^^^^ 
used  and  enjoyed,  and  as  the  mayor  and  commons  o  ^n^oi 
Bristol  have  done,  the  profits  to  go  to  the  reparatioir"^  ^^^ 
of  the  walls  and  towers,  under  the  survey  of  the  Ear  "^^  -*" 
of  Desmond."     All  the  privileges  which  the  citizens^  ^^* 
enjoyed  under  this   act  were  renewed  to  them  by^^..^^' 
king  James  the  First,  as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity ^-^p.^' 
to  the  crown,  during  the  rebellion  in  the  reign  of^^j 
Queen  Elizabeth.     The  act  changed  the  government 
of  portrieve,  into  that  of  a  sovereign,  recorder,  and 
twelve  brethren,  who  were  to  be  yearly  chosen,  five 
days  after  the  feast  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  admiralty 
of  the  harbour,  was  gi'anted  to  the  sovereign,  with 
the  same  extent  of  power  as  the  mayors  of  Bristol 
had.     The  charter  was  again  renewed  by  Richard 
Cromwell,  in  April,  1659,  at  the  request  of  Richard 
Harris,  as  is  expressed  in  the  recital.     By  an  inqui- 
sition,  taken   7th   March,    1566,  by  Michael   Fitz- 
Williams,  the  general  surveyor  of  Ireland,  there  be- 
longed to  the  Borough  of  Uungarvan,  several  lands, 
houses,  and  other  property,  to  the  value  of  <£203  per 
annum. 

Fix)m  ancient  documents  preserved  in  the  Castle 
of  Lismore,  it  appears  this  manor  was  granted  to  Sir 
Pierce  Butler,  on  the  26th  of  February,  of  the  26th 
year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  who  was  also  created 
Earl  of  Ossory,  and  seneschal,  constable  and  governor 
of  the  castle  of  Dungarvan,  and  adds  (into  which  the 
Earl  of  Desmond  had  intruded  forcibly),  the  said 
Butler  to  have  a  fee  of  <£100  sterling,  out  of  the  rents 
and  profits  of  the  said  castle  and  manor,  during 
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life ;  remainder  to  James,  his  son  and  heir  for  life  ; 
Temainder  to  his  heir  male ;  then  the  said  office  and 
fee  to  revert  to  the  crown  for  ever. 

**  On  the  5th  of  July,  in  the  36th  year  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  king  by  privy  seal  remitted  to  the  Earl 
of  Ormond,  all  arrears  due  out  of  this  place,  and 
directed  letters  patent  to  be  made  out  by  his  Lord 
Chancellor,  for  his  discharge ;  and  for  appointing 
Robert  St.  Leger,  brother  to  the  deputy,  to  be  the 
keeper  and  governor  of  the  castle,  and  granting  to 
him  all  the  rents,  fishings,  and  customs  thereof. 

"  Robert  St.  Leger  was  also  appointed  by  king 
Edward  VI.,  on  the  7th  April,  1547,  to  have  the  rule 
aind  safe  keeping  of  the  castle  of  Dungarvan,  with  all 
its  appurtenances ;  and  to  have  to  his  own  use,  all 
lingular  the  rents,  farms,  fishing,  customs,  profits, 
^nd  commodities  thereof,  from  the  feast  of  St.  Michael 
preceding. 

**0n  the   7th  of  August,  1550,  the  lords  of  the 
^^auncil  of  England,  directed  that  one  James  Walsh 
should  be  constable  of  Dungarvan  for  life,  and  have 
^■'  lease  of  the  parsonage  thereof" 

We  may  here   observe  that  the  parsonage-house 

•e  mentioned,  was  situated  on  the  spot  now  occu- 

by  Mrs.  Olden's  stores. 

**0n  the  27th  of  January,  1558,  a  commission  of 

^^rtial  law  was  granted  to  Henry  Stafford,  at  that 

le  constable  of  the  castle,  to  exercise  martial  law 

mgh  the  whole  county  of  Waterford. 

**  Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 

.  *^^  lord  president  of  Munster  recovered  this  place, 

^^    IMarch,  1642.     It  had  revolted  a  few  months  be- 

*^^x*e,  with  most  of  the  towns  in  Munster.     He  left 

Lieutenant  Rossington  in  command  of  the  castle, 

►xn  whom  the  Irish  took  it  by  surprise.     The  per- 

^oii.a  who  concerted  the  design,  were  John  Hore  Fitz- 
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Matthew  and  his  son,  and  one  John  Fitzgerald,  of 
Farnane,  with  Richard  Butler,  Esq.,  of  Kilcash.    The 
castle  was  taken  by  the  help  of  scaling  ladders,  placed 
between  the  gate  and  the  wall ;  and  the  same  night 
all  the  English  in  the  town  were  plundered,  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Walsh,  and  his  followers.     After  this  sur- 
prisal,  they  fitted  out  a  vessel  for  France,  and  loaded 
her  with   several   kinds   of  goods,   and   in   return, 
brought  over  a  large  quantity  of  powder,  cannon, 
and  other  firearms,  with  which  they  fortified  the 
castle.     The  Irish  governor  was  one  John  Butler, 
who  lived  near  Cari'ick,  and  had  (as  the  M.  S.  says) 
a  little  Scotch  Engineer,  who  undertook  to  supply 
the  place  with  fresh  water,  but  could  not  effect  it- 
They  held  the  town  till  May,  1647,  at  which  tim^« 
the  lord  president  Inchiquin,  with  1500  horse,  aa^ 
as  many  foot,  made  himself  master  of  it ;  having  i  "^ 
his  march   reduced  the  castles   of  Cappoquin   am-  ^ 
Drumana. 

"  The  town  continued  two  years  in  the  possessio   ^ 
of  the  royal  party,  'till  it  was  surrendered  to  Cro 
well,   in  the  latter  end  of  December,   1649."— (t 
particulars  of  which  we  have  already  given  in  a  p; 
vious  part  of  this  work). 

'*  In  1689,  king  James  granted  a  new  charter 
Dungarvan,  by  which  the  corporation  was  to  consi 
of  a  sovereign,  twenty-two  burgesses,  a  recorder  an 
town  clerk,  also  throe  sergeants  and  a  water-baili 
But  these  privileges  were  not  long  enjoyed ;  for  upo; 
the  cominf]r  of  kiivr  William  to  the  throne,  the  char-^'*'^ 
ter  of  king  James — l)eing  granted  afler  his  abdica^  ^ 
tion — became  useless." 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  description  of  mode 
Dungarvan,  with  some  statistics  of  its  trade,  duti 
taxes,  population,  &c. 

The  town  of  Dungarvan  is  well  situated ;  it  stand- 
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west  of  the  harbour,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which 
I  inland  for  some  distance,  and  is  navigable 
sels  of  considerable  tonnage.  It  is  about  125 
outh-west  from  Dublin.  T)ie  borough  com- 
em  area  of  8,499  acres,  of  wmch  392  acres  are 
township,  and  8,107  in  the  rural  district.  The 
tion  in  1861  was,  in  the  parliamentary  borough 
and  in  the  township  5,881,  inhabiting  1,363 
The  town  is  divided  into  two  portions  by 
er  CoUigaUy  over  which  is  a  bridge  and  cause- 
hich  were  executed  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
if  Devonshire,  in  1815.  The  bridge  is  a  single 
r  seventy-five  feet — a  most  beautiful  specimen 
itecture ;  the  massive  stones  of  which  it  was 
vere  all  brought  from  England.  The  cause- 
three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length,  and 
lave  been  a  work  of  enormous  labour.  A  neat 
and  a  handsome  street,  were  built  in  the  same 
D  connect  the  town  with  the  bridge.  The  pub- 
Ldings  are,  the  Provincial  Bank — a  fine  edifice 
ranite  fi*ont,  built  in  1867 ;  the  National  Bank, 
rish  Chapel,  the  parish  Church,  the  Augustin- 
iary,  the  Abbeyside  Chapel,  two  Convents,  the 
tery  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  a  Fever  Hos- 
tt  Abbeyside,  the  Court-house  and  Bridewell, 
aion  Work-house,  Market-house,  Gas  Works, 
litary  Barrack  and  two  Breweries. 
re  are  sixteen  Town  Commissioners,  elected  by 
te-payers,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending 
ansing  and  lighting  of  the  town.  They  are 
ad  and  harbour  commissioners  under  "  The 
^arvan  Harbour,  Markets  and  Improvement 
passed  in  1863,  to  improve  the  port  and  har- 
lereof ;  to  vest  the  markets  of  the  town  in  the 
ommissioners,  and  to  enable  them  to  extend 
gulate  the  same ;  to  transfer  from  the  Grand 
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Jury  of  the  county  to  the  said  commissioners,  the 
management  of  the  roads  and  bridges   in  the  said 
town,  and  to  carry  out  other  improvements.     Thr 
commissioners  meet  for  the  transaction  of  bu^iiue^s 
on  the  first  Monday  in  each  month.     Any  male  pe^ 
son  of  full  age— being  the  occupier  of  premises  with- 
in the  township,  of  the  yearly  net  annual  value  of 
twelve   pounds   sterling — is  qualified   to   become  a 
commissioner.     The  present  chairman  of  the  town 
commissioners   is  Mr.  Michael  Arthur  Anthoxv.  of 
Ringville,  and  the  present  Borough  Justice  is  Mr. 
George  Fitzmaurice  of  Tournore-house.    The  export* 
are  chiefly  grain,  butter,  pigs,  cow-hides  and  pit- 
wood.     The  parliamentary  constituency  in  1869  was 
311.     The  rateable  valuation  of  the  ParliamentatJ 
Borough  is  <£  15370.    The  property  and  Income  Ta^ 
for  the  year  ended  5th  of  April,  1863,  amounted  ^^ 
£GG4::     The  Poor-rate,  on  the  electoral  divisioa  ^ 
Dungarvan,  in  18G9,  was  six  shillings  in  the  poU^ 
— being  the  heighest  of  that  of  any  other  Unioa 
Ireland.    Dungarvan  formerly  had  the  name  of  bei  - 
the  cheapest   town  to  live  in  throughout  Irelw 
but,  alas  I  the  times   have   changed,  and  the  peo^ 
and  the  prices  of  the  various  necessaries  of  life  ha 
changed  with  them,  and,  witliout  exageration,  Di 
garvan  may  now  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  dear 
towns  in  Ireland,  and  as  an  instance  of  this  we  f 
the  prices  of  some  articles : — ^beef,  9(/.  per  lb;  mut 
Sd.  per  lb;  l)acon,   lb/,  per  lb;  hams.  Is.  Id.  pei 
i»gg3.  Is  per  dozen  ;  potatoes,  Sd.  per  stone  of  1 
The  castle  of  Dungarvan  was  built  by  king  i 
and    probably  it  was  the  same  prince  fortifie 
town,  inclosing  it   with  a  wall,  having  tower 
bastions.     Tlie  castle  and  fortitications  having 
to  decay,  they  were  repaired  in   1463  by  TJ 
Karl  of  Desmond,  to  whom,  as  we  hare  before 
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the  customs  of  the  town  were  delivered,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  that  purpose.  The  walls  and  towers  are 
long  since  removed,  but  the  ruins  of  the  castle  and  its 
fortifications  are  still  to  be  seen,  forming  a  paf%  of 
the  military  barrack.  This  place  of  defence  was 
placed  in  the  interior  of  an  oblong  fort,  which  was 
regularly  fortified  and  mounted  with  cannon — some 
of  which  are  there  at  the  present  time,  and  it  was 
also  protected  by  circular  towers  at  the  angles.  The 
external  defence  ^  was  approached  by  a  narrow  pas- 
sage between  two  battlemented  walls,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  was  the  entrance  or  keep,  a  narrow  tower- 
like building,  flanked  on  each  side  by  circular  castles. 
The  gateway,  which  is  very  narrow,  opens  into  a 
small  quadrangular  space,  from  which  there  are  re- 
cesses opening  into  the  massy  walls — probably  in- 
tended to  protect  those  who  were  stationed  at  the 
entrance,  and  who  were  thus  enabled  to  annoy  the 
assailants.  The  interior  building,  or  castle,  was 
elevated  some  few  feet  above  the  external  fortifica- 
tions, and  was  in  itself  capable  of  resisting  an  attack, 
even  after  the  loss  of  the  outworks. 

There  was  formerly  a  well  within  the  enclosure, 
but  it  is  now  filled  up,  the  water  being  brackish. 

The  site  of  the  castle  was  until  lately  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  it  is  now  belonging  to 
ihe  Government,  who  have  here  a  miserable  barrack 
for  the  garrison  of  the  town.  It  is  a  modem  build- 
ing, and  planted  as  it  is  in  the  centre  of  an  ancient 
and  venerable  fortification,  looks  singularly  mean 
and  inappropriate :  the  soldiers  too,  with  their  mod- 
-em  dresses  and  breech-loading  rifles,  do  not  harmon- 
ize with  the  appearances  around  them,  and  give  the 
idea  of  being  intruders  on  the  property  of  the  heroes 
of  distant  times. 

None  of  the  town  wall  now  remains,  exempt  a 
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Bmall  portion  to  the  rear  of  the  house  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Richard  Byrne,  at  the  upper  part  of  Church- 
stoeet.    The  circuit  of  the  town  wall  was  as  follows— 
It  ran  from  the  sea,  near  the  church,  along  the  north 
side  of  "  the  dead  walk,"  to  Friary-lane  or  Augustine- 
street  (formerly  called  Clubber  s-lane),  down  to  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Miss  Carbery,  in  the  Main- 
street,  where  was  the  town  gate — the  arch  of  which 
was  standing  until  a  few  years  ago ;  the  wall  con- 
tinued down  Carberry's-lane,  in  a  circuitous  route  to 
the  military  barrack.     Where  Mrs.  Olden's  stores 
are  now  situated  was  formerly  the  Parsonage  House. 
It  was  in  this  house  the  Mrs.  Chaplain  lived  who 
gave  the  particulars  of  the  poisoning  of  Cotond 
Jones.    Near  this  place  was  St.  Mary's  abbey,  m 
auxiliary  to  St.  Augustine's  abbey  at  Abbey-side, 
from  which,  it  is  said,  there  was  a  subterraneous 
passage,  from  one  to  the  other,  imder  the  river.  A 
pprtion  of  the  ground  on  which  the  convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  is  built,  was  an  ancient  grave-ya^, 
and  there  are  persons  living  who  remember  to  have 
seen  a  few  old  tomb-stones  there.     When  the  worl^" 
men  were  excavating  for  the  foundation  of  the  D^^ 
school  house,  they  turned  up  several  human  bone*- 
Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  bridge  the  town  i*^ 
confined  to  the  portion  as  stated  wittiin  the  circux^ 
ference  of  the  town  wall  ;  the  street  now  call^ 
William-street  was  then  known  as  Quarrj-lane,  ^ 
consequence  of  its  leading  to  some  large  stone  q^*^?^ 
ries  in  that  locality,  and  it  was  from  this  place  *^*. 
stones  were  taken  used  for  building  the  causew^Cf  J 
previous  to  the  year  1800  this  street  was  caUed  ni^*^ 
lane,  as  it  led  to  a  wind  mill  that  was  at  work  in 
field  now  the  chapel-yard.    The  old  chapel  was 
situated  where  the  monastery  is  now. 
According  to  a  map  of  the  town,  as  it  ap] 
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sbout  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  streets  and 
tmildings  were  of  the  most  wretched  description,  and 
^hey  continued  in  the  same  state  until  about  the  year 
1800.     Crowded  with  miserable  houses,  irregular  in 
appearance,  without  any  or  at  aU  events  an  inefficient 
poUce,  Dungarvan  deserved  the  reproachful  epithets 
'which  travellers  universally  bestowed  upon  it.   There 
^were  no  regular  market-places,  no   public  water- 
works ;  the  court-house,  where  the   sessions  were 
held,  was  considered  unsafe   for  the  purposes  for 
which   it  was  originally  intended  :    there   was   no 
"bridge,  and  consequently  no  way  of  passing  from  the 
town  to  the  Waterford  side  of  the  river,  except  by  a 
ferry  boat,  or,  as  was  generally  the  case  with  the 
lower  classes,  by  fording  the  stream  at  low  water. — 
This   custom,  particularly  as  practised  by  females, 
gave  rise  to  ridiculous  and  indelicate  jests,  which 
served  to  impress  upon  travellers  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

Such  was  Dungarvan,  when  the  proprietor  of  the 
manor,  his  Grace  the  then  Duke  of  Devonshire,  about 
the  year  1800,  directed  his  benevolent  attention  to 
its  improvement.  The  first  great  work  efiected  was 
the  erection  of  the  magnificent  bridge  across  the 
river,  at  a  little  distance  above  the  town,  where  it 
should  not  interfere  with  the  approach  of  the  ship- 
ping, market-places  for  the  sale  of  meat  and  fish, 
were  among  the  other  improvements  effected. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Dungarvan  is  now, 
with  its  fine  open  square  and  handsome  shops,  an 
improving  little  town. 

Previous  to  the  union  this  borough  sent  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Irish  parliament.  The  entire  county  re- 
turned no  less  than  ten  members,  and  the  electors 
of  Dungarvan  possessed  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
both  the  borough  and  county  members.  We  find  the 
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foUowing  were  the  members  in  1784 : — 

MEMBERS   FOR  DUNOARVAV. 

Marcus  Beresford,  Esq.,  Abbeyville,  Dublin. 
Gtodfrey  Greene,  Esq.,  of  Greenfield,  WaterforcX- 

MEMBERS   FOR   THE   CITY   OF   WATERFORO. 

Henry  Alcock,  Esq.,  Wilton,  Waterford. 

Robert  Shapland  Carew,  Esq.,  of  Ennigcorth^— .—  . 

MEMBERS   FOR  THE   COUNTY. 

Sir  James  May,  bart.,  of  Mayfield»  Waterford. 
Right  Hon.  John  Beresford,  Abbeyville,  Dubl 

MEMBERS   FOR   LISMORE. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  baronet. 
Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  bart.,  Tourin,  Lismor 


MEMBERS   FOR  TALLOW. 

Colonel  Kane,  of  Dowdstown,  Maynooth. 
John  Hobson,  Esq.,  Bushy-park,  Dublin. 

In  the  church-yard  of  Dungarvan  is  an  anci^^^^''^ 
gable  wall,  (of  which  a  sketch  is  annexed),  said  ^ 

have  been  built  in  the  year  a.d.  600.     It  appears^ ^     *^ 

be  the  end  wall  of  a  castle  or  some  kind  of  a  fort^^  -^' 
cation,  as  the  Avindows  would  lead  one  to  believe  tlm-  ^^ 
were  intended  for  firing  bows  and  arrows  from;  a^^^ 
are  so  arranged  that  the  occupiers  were  standing  ^^^ 
ladders  when  firing  from  the  windows  ;  but  Smit/'' 
in  his  history  of  this  county,  states,  at  page  257, "  '^ 
^-  is  a  high  gable  end  wall,  which  was  formerly  part 
*'  of  the  old  church,  and  which  stands  a  little  to  the 
"  west  of  the  present  church."     It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryland,  notwithstanding  bis  in- 
dustrious research  and  learning,  has  omitted  to  notice 
this  venerable  gable  wall,  in  his  able  and  laborioiu 
work  on  the  County  of  Waterford,  and  we  could  find 


**-<5  ient  Gable  Wall  in  ike  Ghnirch-yard  of  Dungarvan, 
■**  '^ji^HWt'rf  to  be  part  of  a  Castle  built  in  the  year  600. 


Ihimitlus,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Dimgarvan,  called 
"  Odlowe  Sill." 
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no  further  mention  of  it  in  any  of  the  works  relating 
to  the  county,  but  we  have  seen  an  old  map  of  Dun- 
garvan,  (dated  1702)  in  which  church  street  is  called 
GasUe'Street,  very  probably  as  it  was  leading  to  this 
castle.  Howefver,  this  old  gable  waU  has  weathered 
out  many  a  storm,  and  it  appears  to  be  now  in  as 
good  a  state  of  preservation  as  when  Dr.  Smith  wrote 
his  work,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ! 

At  the  south  side  of  the  church  may  be  seen  the 
tomb  of  the  Ryland  family.  It  is  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  The  following  inscription  is  on  the 
slab: — 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of 

RICHARD    RYLAND,    ESQ., 

who  departed  this  life  the  31st  of  March,  1751, 

aged  72  years  ; 

*feo  the  body  of  Richard  Ryland,  Esq.,  his  nephew, 

who  departed  this  life  the  1st  of  August,  1760, 

aged  44,  together  with  three  of  his  children ; 

also  the  body  of  Mrs.  Esther  Ryland, 

wife  to  the  latter,  who  departed 

this  life  15th  February,  1777, 

aged  50  years ; 

Also  the  body  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ryland, 

*lie  lamented  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Ryland, 

who  departed  this  life  the  14th  June,  1798, 

aged  34  years, 
together  with  two  of  his  children. 

On  the  west-end  wall  of  Dungarran  Church,  the 
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following  letters  are  very  roughly  cut  on  a  stone : 

J  H    &    B  B  C  W 
1824 

which  wo   suppose   to  be   for — John   Hudson  and 
Beresford  Boate,  Church  Wardens. 

The  date  (1824)  being  the  year  the  church  was 
enlarged. 

At  the  rear  of  the  Union  Workhouse  is  a  "  hcA^ 
well,"  much  frequented  by  the  people  who  com&  ^ 
Dungarvan  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea.     Among   *^® 
many  old  and  fanciful  superstitions  embodied  in    ^\ 
traditions  of  the  peasantry  of  "  old  Ireland,"  som^^.® 
the  most  poetical  are  those  connected  with  spr''"^^ 
wells,  which  have  been  invested  with  something  C    ^ 
sacred  character  ever  since  the  days  of  Druidi 
worship.  The  one  to  which  wo  have  alluded  is  cal 
the  " Fnar's  Well"  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Pair 
TwoMY,  a  good  priest  of  the  Augustinian  order,  ar 
ious,  no  doubt,  to  perpetuate  one  of  the  old  custom  ^®j 
of  the  land,  had  in  the  year  1860,  this  well  clean^^^ 
out,  and  a  stone  cross  aflGbced  near  it,  and  crowds 
people  constantly  resort  to  it. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  Rev.  P.  Twon^^J^ 
was  buried  in  1867,  in  the  interior  of  the  Fria::^^^ 
Chapel,  Dungarvan ;  there  are  also  buried  within  tk^^ 
same  building — Dr.  John  Coman,  of  Dungarvan,  wYm-^ 
died  in  1867  ;  a  Miss  Kiely,  of  Dungarvan  ;  b\90 
Father  Ciciretti,  an  Italian  friar,  for  some  time  living 
in  Dungarvan,  and  who  died  in  1869. 

Near  the  town,  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  Dungar^ 
van,  is  a  Tumulus,  or  one  of  those  mounds  of  earth 
called  "  Duns,"  similar  to  those  called  "  Barrows  "  in 
England.     This  olie  is  called  "  Gallows  Hill ;"  it  is 
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situated  near  the  road  leading  out  of  the  town  to 
Lismore,  Clonmel,  &c.    Dr.  Smith  states  he  had  the 
curiosity  to  bore  it  with  a  long  augur  in  the  top,  and 
found  it  hollow  towards  the  bottom ;  but  made  no 
further  discovery,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  it  was 
a  sepulchral  monument  erected  to  some  chieftain,  as 
it  was  an  usual  custom  among  northern  nations  to 
bury  their  dead  under  large  earthen  hillocks,  near 
Bome  high  road,  and  usuaJ&y  on  an  eminence,  to  be 
conspicuous  at  a  distance,  and  to  be  taken  notice  of 
by  travellers  as  they  passed  by.     These  moimds 
thrown  up,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone  were  of 
Fiarious  sizes,  differing  according  to  the  dignity  or 
office  of  the  deceased,  and  were  generally  erected 
Only  to  persons  of  the  first  quality.    In  Watkins's 
Survey  of  Ireland,  (dated  1778)  allusion  is  made  to 
ancli  mounds,  thus: — "These  monuments  are  vul- 
**  garly  called  *  Danes'  mounts,'  yet,  wherever  they 
^*  nave  been  opened,  urns  have  been  found  in  them ; 
**  a  circumstance  which  alone  disproves  their  being 
**  Danish.    For  the  practice  of  burning  the  dead  was 
**  disused  long  before  the  Danes  possessed  themselves 
•-*  of  Ireland,  or  rather  of  the  maritime  towns ;  for  I 
*  *  do  not  find  that  their  dominion  extended  to  the 
**  internal  parts."     Had  these  mounts  been  thrown 
Tip  by  the  Danes,  from  the  odium  in  which,  even  to 
tiliis  day,  the  memory  of  those  invaders  is  held,  the 
Irisli  would  not  have  failed  to  demolish  such  me- 
morials of  the  invaders,  as  sood  as  they  had  expelled 
them  from  the  country ;  but,  so  far  are  they  f5fem 
destroying  them,*  that  they  hold  them  in  veneration, 
and  we  have  known  instances  where  it  was  found 
difficult  to  get  a  labourer  courageous  enough' '  to 
violate  the  sacred  earth  with  a  spade. 

In  a  field  at  Shandon  may  be  seen  a  sniaU  mdund, 
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where  several  hundred  persons  are  burried,  who  died 
of  the  great  cholera,  in  1832. 

The  following  were  the  Gentry,  Traders,  &c.  Vtving 
in  and  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Dungarran,  in 
the  year  1820  :— 

Beresford  Boate,  esq.  of  Touranore-house. 
Patrick  Longon,  esq.  of  Ballinahessary. 
John  N.  Humble,  esq.  J.P.  Cloncoskoran  Castle. 
Edmond  Keily,  esq.  of  the  Sprinc^. 
Richard  Longon,  esq.  J.P.  Church-street. 
John  H.  Waters,  esq.  of  Shandon  Lodge. 
Walter  M'Guire,  esq.  of  Clonea  Castle. 
Colonel  Ray  Palliser,  of  Comeragh  Lodge. 
Pierce  Eustace  Barron,  esq.  of  Hermitage. 
Robert  Uniacke,  esq.  J.P.  of  Wood-house. 
Richard  Butler,  esq,  of  Bayview. 
Rev.  Stephen  Dickson,  Rector,  Glebe-houae. 
John  Mathew  Galwey,  esq.  J.P.  DuckspooL 
Walter  Giles,  esq.  of  Coolnagour-house. 
Rev.  Garrett  Connolly,  Parish  Priest. 
Arthur  Anthony,  esq.  of  RingviDe. 
John  Hudson,  esq.  (oenesch^)  the  Square. 
Richard  Ussher,  esq.  of  Cappagh-house. 
Henry  Bagge,  esq.  (attorney)  Church-street. 
John  Hearne,  esq.  (attorney)  Sub-sherifil 
Rodolphus  Greene,  esq.  (attorney)  Bridge-street. 
Mr.  Michael  O'Brien,  of  Fruit  HiU. 
Mr.  Patrick  Coman  (apothecary).  Main-street 
Mr.  Robert  Baker  (auctioneer).  Main-street 
Mr.  Stephen  Baker  (dyer).  Main-street. 
Mr.  Robert  Dower  (brewer).  Fair-lane. 
John  Anderson,  esq.  Collector  of  Customs. 
Barton  Anderson,  esq.  Surveyor  of  Cuatoms. 
Mr.  John  Risbill  (ship  builder). 
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Mr.  James  Fitzgerald  (shipowner).  Main-street 
Mr.  Patrick  Bovle  (publican).  Main-street. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Wreene  Dyer  (weighmaster). 
Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Parish  Clerk. 
Mr.  Andrew  Carberry  (general  merchant),  Main-st 
Patrick  Travers,  esq.  (physician).  Main-street. 
William  Fitzpatrick  (hatter).  Oven-lane. 
David  Mulcahy  (sailmaker),  Abbeyside. 
Mr.  Timothy  Brien  (draper).  Main-street. 
Joseph  Huddy  (woolcomber),  Chapel-lane. 
Mr.  Michael  Kiely  (draper),  the  Square. 
James  Browne  (painter).  Main-street. 
John  Draper  (painter),  Buttery. 
Michael  Eyres  (painter).  Buttery. 

The  fisheries  of  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland, 
whether  considered  as  a  source  of  national  wealth, 
as  a  nursery  for  seamen,  as  affording  employment  to 
a  superabundant  population,  and  at  the  same  time 
yielding  an  ample  supply  of  nutricious  food,  present 
to  the  enlightened  statesman  a  wide  field  for  the 
exercise  of  political  sagacity.  The  Nymph  bank,  as 
far  as  has  been  ascertained,  stretches  along  the  whole 
of  the  southern  coast,  at  the  distance  of  about  seven 
leagues  from  its  eastern  part  at  Dungarvan,  to  a  dis- 
tance of  from  fourteen  to  twenty  leagues  fi^om  its 
western  part  at  Cape  Clear  and  the  Mizen-head. 
This  bank  is  supposed  to  afford  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  cod,  ling,  &c.  and  might  be  made  to  add  a 
great  accession  of  wealth  to  the  country,  were  a  few 
of  the  harbours  improved  by  piers,  and  capital  af- 
forded to  the  fishermen  to  enable  them  to  equip  their 
vessels.  From  the  poverty  of  the  owners,  the  boats 
are  not  in  general  in  the  sea-worthy  condition  in 
which  they  ought  to  be.  The  heavy  expenses  even 
of  repairs  firequently  compel  the  fisherman  to  risk 
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his  life  with  cordage  and  sails  which  are  almost  unfit 
for  use. 

In  the  year  1825,  about  163  boats  and  1100  men 
were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  procured  for  the 
country  upwards  of  one  thousand  tons  of  excellent 
fish.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  fishermen  were 
also  employed  in  cleaning  and  salting  the  fish,  so 
that  at  a  moderate  calculation,  it  may  oe  computed 
that  5000  individuals  depended  for  their  support  on 
the  fishing  trade. 

This  branch  of  native  industry  has  now  completely^ 
fallen  away ;  at  present  there  are  no  more  tnan  a^ 
dozen  boats  and  about  fifty  worn-out  old  fishermec^ 
employed :  this  is  attributed  to  the  decrease  of 
fish  on  this  coast,  in  consequence  of  t 
this  method  of  fishing  disturbs  and  affrights  th**^ 
larger  kinds  of  fish,  such  as  cod,  line,  &c.  in  iii^^m 
same  manner  as  if  pursued  by  larger  ^les  of  prev  ^^ 
and,  besides  the  fraioly  which  is  (Sragged  along  ul^ 
ground,  tear  away,  disturb,  and  blend  up  the  Hpawr"^^ 
of  many  kinds  offish,  as  often  large  portions  of  spawcr^ 
are  drawn  up  in  trawl,  in  which  may  be  distinctl^^ 
seen  several  thousand  embryos  of  young  fish,  som*  ^ 
half  formed  and  others  alive;  and  not  only  what  L^tf 
thus  taken  up  of  the  spawn  is  ruined,  but  also  lairn^ 
tracts  of  it,  which  lie  on  the  sandy  beds,  being  die-^ 
turbed,  and  consequently  hindered  from  ever  rrrmingl 
to  maturity. 

A  traveller,  in  1825,  ^ves  the  foUowinfi^  deecrip— -* 
tion  of  Dungarvan :  '*  It  is  the  greatest  fishing  turnip 

hi 


in  Ireland,  and  is  remarkable  for  producing  the 
apple-potatoes  in  this  country.      It   supplies  tli» 
greater  part  of  Munster  with  fresh  fish,  and  is  the 
cheapest  town  to  live  in,  in  Ireland."    Smith,  in  his 
history,  gives  the  foUowing  statistics  of  the  quantitf 
of  hake  caught,  as  taken  fix)m  a  return  kept  in  tne 
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Dungarvan  Custom  House  book :- 


In  1724, 

...     18,500  di 

ied  hai 

»were€ 

In  1725, 

...    93,048 

da 

QO. 

In  1726, 

...  3aioo 

do. 

do. 

In  1727, 

...    90,600 

do. 

do. 

In  1728, 

...    91,300 

do. 

do. 

In  1729, 

...    88,100 

do. 

do. 

In  1730, 

...    47,000 

do. 

do. 

ixpwted. 


It  may  be  worth  recording  that  on  the  evening  oi 

Saturday,  the  30th  of  January,  1869,  a  singular  pfae- 

'^omenon  occurred  with  regard  to  the  tides.    At  the 

lioor  of  seven  o'clock,  p.m.  on  the  above  day,  the  tide 

^x>ae  to  such  an  extraordinary  height,  along  the  coast 

o£^  Waterford  and  at  Dungarvan,  that  the  vessels 

'noored  alongside  were  neany  floating  on  the  quay ; 

*fa-e  sea  went  clear  over  the  causeway  at  the  bridge ; 

^^x^SkXkj  houses  on  the  quay  and  at  Abbeyside  were 

Jlooded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  occupiers  had  to 

\r^e  them  for  the  night ;  and  several  houses,  along 

3  coast  and  adjoining  the  strand,  were  swept  away! 

-Aii  Abbeyside  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  and  abbey. 

■NotJang  can  be  discovered  relative  to  the  castle  fur- 

^^^iT  than  its  having  been  once  the  property  of  the 

^*Qraths :  what  remains  of  it  now  shows  it  was  a 

lofty  square  building,  and  it  was  probably  intended 

^  I>rotect  the  abbey.    The  abbey  has  been  more 

^'^fcimate  in  its  annals.     In  the  thirteenth  century, 

*^|^^x^  was  established  here,  a  monastery  of  the  order 

^f^Sremites  of  St.  Augustin,  commonly  called  Austin 

^''ijBirs,  under  the  protection  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond 

it  ig  gaid  that  the  M*Graths,  one  of  whom  is  buried 

^^^  were  the  founders  of  this  house,  and  that  the 

property  attached  to  the  abbey  was  given  by  them 
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and  bj  the  O'Brieus  of  Cummeragh.  There  is  still 
much  to  admire  in  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  abbey  : 
the  wall  and  tower,  with  the  entrances  and  windows, 
are  still  perfect,  and  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  the  building,  in  its  former  condition.  The  origpbial 
structure  comprised  a  number  of  appartmento  or 
cells  for  the  members  of  the  order,  and  a  place  of 
worship,  a  narrow  edifice,  from  the  centre  or  which 
arises  a  light  gothic  tower,  sixty  feet  in  height  and 
still  in  good  preservation.  The  arch  which  supports 
the  tower  springs  from  the  side  walls,  and  is  con- 
structed with  great  elegance  and  lightness. 

The  entrance  at  the  western  extremity  is  through 
the  ancient  Gothic  doorway,  which  now  acts  as  the 
entrance  into  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  which  was 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  cells  about  the 
year  1820,  and  is  now  considered  a  part  of  the  abbey : 
the  interest  and  sanctity  of  the  old  building  are  thus 
appropriated  to  the  worshippers  of  the  existing 
generation,  while  the  burying-ground  is  to  remove 
every  remaining  distinction  between  the  present  and 
the  past.  The  chapel  bell  is  erected  on  the  summit 
of  the  old  tower. 

Immediately  beneath  a  low  window  adjoining  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  church,  there  is  a  very  an- 
cient tombstone,  around  which  may  be  traced  the 
following  inscription,  in  large  letters : 

DONALD  M'GRATH,  1400. 

Within  the  ruins  is  also  situate  the  vault  of  Sir 
Nugent  Humble's  family  of  Cloncoskoran,  on  the 
tomb  is  the  following  inscription : — 

Here  lies  the  body  of 
EDWARD  NUGENT  SHANAHAN,  ESQ. 
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who  departed  this  life  3rd  Marcli,  1762,  aged  35  years; 

also  Barbara, 
his  wife,  who  departed  this  life ; 
also  Hariet  Nugent  Shanahan,  their  daughter, 

aged  6  years, 

and  Edward,  their  son ; 

and  Elizabeth  Humble,  their  grand-daughter, 

aged  4  years. 

This  tomb  was  erected  to  tibeir  Memory, 

by  their  dear  daughter, 

Elizabeth  Humble,  a.  d.  1783 ; 

also  the  body  of 

Elizabeth  Nugent  Shanahan  Humble, 

^ughter  of  the  above  Edw.  Nugent  Shanahan,  Esq., 

and  heiress, 

who  departed  this  life  4th  September,  1795, 

and  in  the  44th  year  of  her  age. 

fie  lived  beloved  of  all  her  friends  and  neighbours^ 

JUid  died  lamented — ^very  charitable  to  the  poor. 

Here  also  Lieth 

the  remains  of  the  late  lamented 

SIR  JOHN  NUGENT  HUMBLE,  Bart. 

of  Cloncoskoran  House, 

^ho  departed  this  life  13th  of  January,  1834, 

^  aged  53  years. 

Over  the  entrance  of  the  modem  building  is  a  rud& 
B*oiie  on  which  is  cut  a  Griffin,  and  three  escalli^      ^..^ 
^^eUs :  this  formerly  stood  above  the  door  of  thei         ^ 
^^bey.     The  walls  and  entrance  to  the  burying-^ 
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ground  are  preserved  in  good  and  neat  order,  and 
betoken  that  the  present  parish  priest  of  Abbejside 
recognises  the  place  with  the  respect  it  merits. 

In  the  parish  of  Modelligo,  adjoining  the  paiiA 
of  Colligan,  there  are  the  ruins  of  many  ancient 
buildings,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  propertf 
of  the  M'Graths,  who  had  large  estates  in  tnis  pait 
of  the  county.  The  castle  of  Siedy  was  built  in  16281 
by  Philip  M'Grath. 

Dromana,  in  the  parish  of  Affane,  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  demesnes  in  Ireland,  and  when  we 
consider  its  historical  associations,  or  its  natnnl 
beauties,  is  deserving  of  some  particular  notice.  The 
Lords  of  Decies,  the  ancient  proprietors  of  Dromaoii 
derived  their  descent  from  James,  the  seventh  Bail 
of  Desmond.  In  1561,  a  descendant  of  this  noble- 
man was  created  Baron  of  Dromany  and  Visoooat 
Desses,  and  dying  without  issue,  his  possessions,  but 
not  his  titles,  descended  to  his  brother  Sir  James 
Fitzgerald,  who  removed  from  Cappagh  to  Dromaofti 
where  he  died  in  December,  1581. 

It  was  a  son  of  this  Lord  of  Decies  who  received 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  he  retired  from  active  lift 
to  improve  his  estates  in  Ireland.     It  is  said  tint 
Raleigh  first  introduced  the  potatoe,  and  a  fine  species 
of  cherry  which  he  brought  from  the  Canary  IslandSi 
According  to  the  very  interesting  account  of  Baleigb 
in  <' Researches  in  the  South  of  Ireland,"  it  appears 
that  the  potatoe  was  first  planted  in  Youghal :  the 
cherry  was  domesticated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dromana,  where  it  has  continued  to  flourish  to  tib 
present  time,  and  is  still  in  high  estimation.    The 
value  of' the  potatoe  cannot  be  over  estimated^^-ift 
baving  become  the  staple  food  of  the  oountiy.     Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  had  considerable  estates  in  this  ipait 
of  Ireland,  and  sought^  with  that  zeal  for  whioB  1m 
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was  remarkable,  to  introduce  improvements  which 
he  had  learned  in  his  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries.  In  proof  of  the  generous  hospitaUty  of 
the  Irish  to  the  distinguishea  strano^er,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Lord  of  Decies  presented  him  with  New 
Affane  for  a  breakfast. 

Dromana — ^formerly  the  chief  seat  of  the  Rtz-Gter- 
alds  of  the  Decies,  who  were  descended  from  Sir 
Qerald,  second  son  to  James,  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Desmond  :  a  family  for  several  hundred  years  settled 
in  this  locality — ^is  rather  calculated  to  excite  ad- 
miration from  the  consideration  of  its  historical 
associations,  its  antiquity  as  a  residence,  and  from 
the  extent  of  the  demesne,  than  from  anything  re- 
markable in  the  house,  which  is  for  the  most  part  a 
modem  building,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  ancient 
castle  having  been  destroyed  by  fire.  John,  Earl  of 
Grandison,  enjoyed  this  estate  in  right  of  his  mother, 
Catherine  Fitz-Gerald,  then  the  only  remaining  heir 
of  the  family.  It  is  now  the  property  of  The  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies,  a  descendant  of 
the  ancient  proprietors.  His  father.  Lord  Henry 
Stuart  (who  died  in  1809),  being  the  fifth  son  of  the 
first  Marquis  of  Bath,  by  Lady  Gertrude  Amelia 
Villiers,  only  child  of  the  first  Earl  of  Grandison. 

To  view  Dromana  to  the  greatest  advantage,  it 
should  be  approached  by  crossing  the  Blackwater, 
which  rtins  between  it  and  Lismore.  The  mansion 
appears  suspended  over  the  river,  the  land  shelving 
rapidly,  in  some  places  perpendicularly,  to  the  edge 
of  the  water.  The  view  is  grand  and  striking :  the 
banks  of  the  Blackwater,  thickly  clothed  with  trees 
of  the  most  flourishing  appearance,  which  seem  to 
support  the  projecting  windows  of  the  castle,  the 
hanging  gardens  and  the  beautiful  windings  of  the 
stream  compose  a  landscape  which  it  is  impossible 


n 
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to  behold  without  admiration ! 

The  garden  s,  which  cover  a  considerable  space  of^  ^^^ 
sloping  ground,  command  a  fine  view  of  Gappoquin^  ^^*^' 
the  adjoining  country,  with  the  Monastery  of  Mount  ^  ^^ 
Melleray  in  the  distance. 

The  demesne  is  of  great  extent  and  magnificent  in 
all  its  parts;  the  p&ntations  have  been  arranged 
with  judgment,  and  great  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  grouping  of  the  different  trees. 

The  land  is  of  considerable  elevation  at  a  short       *  ^ 
distance  from  the  Blackwater,  and  shelves  rapidly, 
and  in  some  places  very  abruptly,  to  the  river. 

The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  evidently  fisivourable         ^ 
to  the  growth  of  trees,  many  of  which  are  of  unusual 
dimensions.      There  is  no   appearance  of  sterility 
even  when  you  ascend  the  neighbouring  hill,  which 
is  clothed  with  rich  verdure  to  the  summit. 

Where  Dromana  house  is  built,  and  contiguous 
to  the  river,  the  rock  is  clay-slate,  large  masses  of 
which  are  exposed.  The  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
bounds  the  demesne,  is  a  fine  whito  sandstone  re- 
sembling Portland  stone.  In  a  large  and  deep  hol- 
low in  the  demesne,  there  is  a  white  clay  resembling 
white  powdered  sugar,  which,  it  is  said,  was  useS 
successfully  in  the  manufacture  of  glass :  traces  of 
copper  ore  are  discernible  in  the  rocks  near  the  river, 
and  at  no  great  distance  lead  has  also  been  found. 
At  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  surface,  the  substratum  is  micaceous  red 
sandstone.  There  are  hero  very  favourable  circum- 
stances for  the  geological  inquirer  who  wishes  to 
observe  the  relative  position  of  the  rocks  in  this  dis- 
trict. At  Tourin,  the  seat  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave, 
Haronet,  may  be  observed  the  junction  of  the  lime- 
stone and  slate.  The  view  from  this  ^ntleman's 
residence  exhibits  the  mincralogical  divisions  as  well 
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as  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  surrounding 
c^ountry.  It  has  always  been  supposed  that  a  large 
^tmct  of  country  in  this  neighbourhood  abounds  with 
xnineral  productions.  At  Kilkeany,  near  Mountain 
Castle,  on  the  Cheamley  property,  there  was  a  lead 
xnine ;  the  ore,  in  a  powdered  state,  used  to  be  taken 
Tip  in  shovel  fulls,  and  was  used  by  potters  for  the 
glazing  of  ware.  It  is  said  the  ore  is  close  to  the 
eur&ce,  and  in  many  places  visible  to  the  most  care- 
less observer.  Prom  the  place  where  the  lead  ap- 
pears, there  is  a  deep  ravine,  affording  the  greatest 
facility  to  carry  off  the  water,  in  case  the  mine  were 
"worked. 

In  this  barony,  lime  occurs  in  great  abundance ; 
it  is  found  resting  on  clay-slate,  sand-stone,  and  in 
some  few  places  it  is  topped  by  a  coarse  gravel  of  a 
siliceous  nature.  The  limestone  commences  at  the 
"western  extremity  of  the  county,  and  extending 
^towards  the  eastern  and  southern,  terminates  near 
Clonea,  about  three  miles  from  Dungarvan.  Wakb- 
:viELD  was  incorrect  in  stating  that  there  was  no  lime 
in  this  county  east  of  the  Blackwater :  as  it  is  found 
in  abundance  at  Dungarvan,  at  Lismore,  at  Shandon, 
at  Salterbridge,  and  at  other  places. 

There  are  in  this  neighbourhood  several  gentle- 
xnen*8  seats,  of  which  may  be  mentioned — 

Whitechurch,  at  present  the  residence  of  Lord 
T'iscount  Hastings,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
lieart  of  a  fine  country.  Whitechurch  formerly  gave 
"title  to  the  Honourable  William  Maule,  who  was  by 
patent,  dated  the  second  of  May,  1743,  created  Baron 
IMaule  of  Whitechurch,  and  Earl  of  Penmure  of 
IForth,  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

Clonkerdin  house — the  residence  of  John  Quinlan, 
lEsq.     In  a  field  near  this  place,  some  time  ago,  the 
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• 

horns  and  skeleton  of  a  Moose  Deer  were  duj 
The  horns  are  at  present  in  the  hall  at  Clonkc 
The  horns  of  those  huge  creatures  have  been 
dug  up  in  the  bogs  in  this  locality,  but  the  bone 
a  rarity  seldom  seen. 

Carriglea  house — a  magnificent  mansion — th< 
of  the  Odell  family.  This  was  formerly  called  M< 
Odell.  Some  years  ago,  a  heap  of  human  b 
half  burnt,  were  discovered  in  this  locality. 

Cappagh  house — the  residence  of  Richard  Uc 
Esquire,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  is  pleas 
and  ornamentally  laid  out.  Near  this  was  an  an 
building,  said  to  have  been  belonged  to  the  Kn 
Templars. 

Ballylemon  lodge — ^the  residence  of  John  O'K 
Esquire. — ^was  formerly  the  residence  of  Sir  Bic 
Osborne. 

The  opposite  hill  comprises  the  townland  of 
lintaylor,  where  the  Ussher  family  had  formei 
residence.  Smith  mentions  that  Sir  Richard  Osl 
built  a  residence  here  in  1619;  and,  imtil  witl 
few  years  since,  a  stone  built  into  an  old  wall 
shown  here,  with  the  Osborne  arms  cut  on  it,  m 
neath  the  date  (1619),  but  no  vestige  of  it  no? 
mains,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  by  box 
the  neighbouring  farmers  for  a  threshold-stone ! 

The  river  Brickey^  which  flows  along  the  nort 
side  of  the  Drum  mountain,  bounds  the  limef 
formation  which  extends  from  Lismore  to  Dux 
van.  The  mountain  is  principally  composed  of  i 
slate,  over  which  red  sand-stone  occurs.  Vast  fiss 
made  by  winter  torrents,  in  several  places,  show 
the  beds  of  sand-stone  are  of  considerable  di 
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jring  in  rather  irregular  masses,  and  only  partially 
ssuming  a  stratified  appearance.  Near  the  summit 
f  the  mountain,  the  wnite  sand-stone  partakes  of  a 
laty  structure,  and  when  split  exhibits  the  appear- 
nce  of  leaves  and  fern  branches,  probably  occasioned 
y  the  presence  of  a  small  portion  of  iron.  Conglo- 
lerate  is  seen  scattered  about  in  large  irregular 
ragments.  Between  the  mountain  and  the  sea,  fime- 
bone  again  occurs,  probably  a  portion  of  the  forma- 
lon  before-mentioned,  and  only  separated  from  it 
y  the  elevation  of  the  land.  The  lime-stone  ex- 
^nds  down  to  the  sea. 

A  curious  discovery  was  made  about  the  year 
818,  at  Moonroe  Glebe,  near  Dungarvan.  The  Rev. 
Ir.  Dickson  employed  some  workmen  to  sink  a 
^ell  in  the  lime-stone,  and  while  at  work,  they  dis- 
overed,  at  the  depth  of  thirty-six  feet,  large  quanti- 
ies  of  living  frogs,  embedded  in  the  lime-stone,  and 
be  rock  in  which  they  were  found  appeared  to  be  a 
olid  mass,  without  any  passage  through  which  the 
nimals  could  be  supposed  to  have  entered. 

There  are  some  remarkable  caves  in  the  limestone 
istrict,  as  is  generally  the  case  where  this  rock  pre- 
ails.  At  Shandon,  near  Dungarvan,  is  one  of  very 
urge  extent,  and  another  of  considerable  size  near 
lofligan.  The  Shandon  cave  is  thought  to  extend 
:>  within  a  few  miles  of  Cappoquin,  as  it  is  recorded 
tiat  at  a  fox  hunt,  about  the  year  1820,  the  fox  being 
ard  pushed,  entered  a  cave  between  Whitechurch 
nd  Cappoquin,  and  the  hounds  also  entered  the  cave 
1  pursuit,  and  both  fox  and  hounds  came  out  at  the 
ihandon  cave. 

In  the  parish  of  Whitechurch  are  two  immense 
avems,  situated  near  each  other ;  one  of  them  is 
ailed  Oon-a-glour ;  it  is  of  great  size,  and  is  divided 
Qto  two  chambers.     In  the  inner  chamber  may  be 
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seen  a  small  stream,  which  sinks  under  ground  2X 
Ballynacourty,  and  after  passing  through  this  ca^^ 
is  seen  again  above  ground  at  Knoekane,  after  per- 
forming a  subterraneous  course  of  nearly  a  mile  \^ 
length.    The  other  cavern  is  called  Oon-na^-mort  ;  it 
is  likewise  divided  into  many  chambers,  and  lias 
been  occupied  more  than  once  as  a  place  of  religious 
retirement. 

These,  and  several  other  caves  which  are  found,  in 
the  calcareous  rocks,  are  probably  natural  formations, 
produced  by  the  action  of  water  upon  the  accidental 
fissures.     In  the  caves  at  Binagonah   and  in  'the 
Cummeragh  mountains,  there  are  some  faint  traces 
of  human  workmanship ;  the  rock  out  of  which  tliej 
are  excavated  is  clay  slate.     In  this  barony  marbl* 
is  found  in  several  places.     Near  Kilcrump,  in  the 
parish  of  Whitechurch,  there  is  a  black  marble  witb' 
out  any  mixture  of  white ;  and  at  Ballynacourty  th©** 
is  a  grey  marble,  some  specimens  of  which  are  vex7 
beautiful.    At  this  latter  place  there  are  indicatio*^* 
of  copper.     White  hard  crystals,  which  do  not 
vesce  m  acids,  are  found  in  yellow  clay  here. 


We  beg  to  give  the  following  particulars  of  t 
discovery  of  Mammoth  and  other  animal  reraai*^^ 
under  limestone,  in  the  cave  at  Shandon,  near  Du^^' 
garvan,  extracted  (by  kind  permission)  from  a  pap^T 
written  by  Edward  Brenan,  Esq.  of  Dungarvan,  at^  " 
read  before  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  in  1859  :— 


"Having  lately  (March,  1859)  seen  a  woi 
exhibiting  a  large  bone  as  that  of  an  antediluvi^^ 
giant,  in  the  town  of  Dungarvan,  where  I  reside,  ^*?^ 
having  ascertained  that  it  was  found  under  the  s^'^? 
rock  of  the  limestone  quarry  at  present  being  worlc^ 
at  Shandon,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  I  i**' 
mediately  concluded  that,  in  all   probability,  moxe 
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dns  of  a  similar  kind  were  likely  to  be  found  in 
same  quarry;  and  accordingly,  I  at  once  pro- 
ed  to  the  place,  with  a  view  of  acquiring  further 
icolars  from  the  quarrymen,  who  informed  me 
a  quantity  of  such  bones  had  been  broken  and 
n  away  with  the  stones  used  for  the  repair  of 
roads ;  and  further,  that  not  being  aware  of 
•  value,  they  had  made  no  attempt  to  preserve 
1,  but  they  promised  that  for  the  fixture  they 
Id  be  more  careful.  The  consequence  was,  that 
few  days  those  which  I  presented  to  the  Museum 
16  Royal  Dublin  Society  were  found,  consisting 
ortions  of  the  remains  of  the  following  animals, 
^ely» — mammoth,  bear,  rein-deer,  hare,  and  horse, 
1  one  bone  of  some  bird. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  Professor  Owen,  to 
)m  I  also  submitted  the  mammoth  remains,  formed 
opinion  that  the  relative  proportion  of  the  fi:*ag- 
Qt  of  tusk  as  compared  with  the  grinding  teeth, 
sidered  in  connexion  with  the  size  of  the  bones, 
rded  an  indication  of  the  animal  having  been  a 
ale.  The  teeth  were  in  an  excellent  state  of  pro- 
bation, two  in  particular  having  the  enamel  glazed 
delf  or  tortois-shell. 

I  have  discovered,  in  the  same  locality,  what  I 
eve  to  be  the  ash-pit  of  some  old  Irish  chieftain, 
iiably  the  owner  and  inhabitant  of  the  *  Sean-dhuin* 
old  fortress),  for  the  existence  of  which  there  is 
listorical  record ;  and  the  only  tradition  remain- 
is  the  name  of  the  place  itself,  as  there  is  not  a 
?le  vestige  of  a  building  or  wall  to  show  where  it 
►d.  At  a  depth  of  two  feet,  beneath  a  dark,  rich 
ti,  I  found  thousands  of  the  shells  of  cockles, 
bers,  periwinkles,  and  solens,  some  rude  iron  im- 
iients,  such  as  an  antique  iron  spoon,  a  rude 
ing-hook,  the  blade  of  a  scissoss,  several  frag- 
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ments  of  the  ancient  Irish  fictile  crock  or  vase,  with 
the  bones  of  a  hake,  dolphin,  deer,  ox,  goat,  and 
boar. 

''  The  several  portions  of  the  elephant's  skeleton 
were  not  found  close  to  each  other,  but  scattered  and 
mixed  with  the  bones  of  the  other  animals  which  I 
have  specified,  two  of  the  teeth  being  found  in  one 
place,  and  the  others  about  ten  feet  further,  evidently 
showing  that  the  whole  had  been  disturbed  previously 
to  the  time  that  the  roof  of  the  cavern  containing 
them  fell  in.  I  carefully  examined  the  place  where 
the  fossils  occurred,  and  found  it  to  be  at  a  depth  of 
thirty  feet  from  the  former  surface,  and  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  three  feet  from  the  original  fiice 
of  the  quarry. 

"  The  valley,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  which 
Dungarvan  is  situated,  and  which  extends  in  a  direc- 
tion due  west,  as  far  as  Millstreet  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  is  composed  of  strata  of  the  lower  carboniferous 
limestone,  flanked  on  the  south  by  the  old  red  and 
yellow  sandstone.  This  limestone,  which  is  highly 
fossiliferous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dungarvan,  is 
characterized  by  variously  sized  caverns." 

The  writer  then  gives  a  description  of  the  several 
caverns  in  the  district,  all  of  which  we  have  before 
mentioned,  and  proceeds : — 

"  The  portion  of  the  rock  answering  to  the  former 
roof  of  the  cavern  under  which  I  discovered  the 
fossils  consisted  of  a  mass  of  stone  in  a  fragmentary 
condition,  which,  notwithstanding  its  disunited  state, 
still  afforded,  from  the  contiguity  of  the  dissevered 
laminations,  sufficient  evidence  of  its  having  fallen 
in  bodily  in  position;  and  from  repeated  inspection. 
1  am  of  opinion  that  the  fossiliferous  plateau  must 
have  formed  the  floor  of  a  large  cave,  the  undulating 
limestone  strata  composing  the  roof  of  which,  being 
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finely  lainiDated,  became  more  easily  subjected  to 
the  forces  exerted  either  by  superincumbent  pressure 
or  by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  the  entire  skeleton  of  the  elephant  had  been 
in  the  cave,  as,  independently  of  the  portions  which 
I  have  preserved,  probably  of  an  equal  quantity,  as 
before  mentioned,  was  devoted  to  the  repair  of  the 
roads,  on  which  I  have  seen  some  fragments,  besides 
portions  which  were  given  by  the  quarrymen  to  other 
persons.  I  have  also  seen  several  large  fractured 
pieces  showing  the  cancellated  structure,  but  with- 
out the  outer  solid  coating  of  bone,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, I  either  refused  or  subsequently  rejected,  as 
worthless.  I  may  remark,  that  the  bones  of  the 
elephant  were  in  a  much  more  decayed  state  than 
those  of  the  other  animals,  the  cancellated  structure 
being  much  exposed,  and  in  some  cases  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  crushed  to  powder  under  the  slightest 
pressure  of  the  hand,  which  I  attribute  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  effects  of  moisture,  from  the  existence 
of  water  near  the  place  of  their  occurrence,  while  the 
better  preserved  bones  were  in  a  dry  situation. 

"  Every  specimen  seems  to  have  lost  all  remains 
of  animal  matter,  as  appeared  by  their  tenacity  upon 
applicatio^  to  the  tongue,  and  they  had  each  a  coat- 
ing of  fine,  unctuous,  yellow  clay-marl,  or  loam,  of 
great  plasticity,  free  from  all  gritty  constituents,  and 
probably,  containing  much  calcareous  matter,  from 
its  drying  white,  which  must  have  percolated  down 
with  the  water  to  the  floor  of  the  cave  through  the 
small  fissures  existing  in  the  rock  previously  to  the 
falling  in  of  the  roof,  some  red  iron  breccia  also  oc- 
curing  in  the  same  connexion.  Though  petrifaction 
had  not  taken  place  in  any  of  the  fossils  (even  in  the 
slightest  degree),  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  that 
process  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  extreme  geologi- 
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cal  antiquity,  or  of  deposition  prior  to  the  human 
period ;  in  illustration  of  which  I  may  mention  two 
circumstances.  Some  few  years  ago  a  basket  of 
eggs  was  found  near  Winchester,  at  a  depth  of  forty 
feet  in  the  solid  chalk,  the  whole  of  which  (basket 
and  eggs)  became  soldered  together  into  one  mass  of 
flint,  owing  to  the  process  of  silicification ;  the  other 
circumstance,  that  of  the  corpse  of  a  native  of  Austra- 
lia, found  in  a  cave,  petrified  by  droppings  from  the 
vaulted  limestone. 

"  But,  in  reference  to  the  subject  more  immediately 
under  our  consideration,  it  must  indeed  be  many  ages 
since  the  elephant  was  an  inhabitant  of  IreLuid,  or 
since  he  stood  on  the  picturesque  heiglits  of  ShandoD, 
surveying  the  winding  course  of  the  Colligan  beneath; 
his  presence  in  the  cavern  I  have  described,  being  in 
my  opinion,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  an  ovw- 
whelming  and  universal  catastrophe,  of  an  unusual 
and,  in  fact,  unique  description,  which  being,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  the  '  Deluge,'  admits  of  no  descrip- 
tive climax  of  particulars  that  will  afford  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  force  of  hydraulic  combined  with  other 
agencies,  of  which  we  can  have  no  experience,  either 
personally  or  by  testimony,  inasmuch  as  no  series  of 
similar  phenomena  have  hitherto  been  either  observed 
oi'  recorded — liowever  it  may  suit  a  novel  theory  to 
d(^grade  (if  not  altogether  to  iynortf)  from  its  true 
position  in  geological  science  an  omnipotent  agency, 
capable  of  accounting  satisfactorily  for  every  pbysifli 
eflbct  hitherto  observed  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Let 
it,  then,  suffice  to  say,  that  a  judicial  and  unexampled 
Hood  of  waters  encouj  passed  the  whole  of  the  rfiVwoif- 
Infj  eartli,  to  wliicli  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
t  liere  was  no  cessation,  for  the  floodgates  of  heaven 
wore  opened  to  overflow  exceedingly,  and  all  the 
fountains  of  tlie  great  deep  wore  broken  up:  ail  ani- 
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mated  nature  became  terror-stricken ;  men  fled  to 
the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  the  wild  ani- 
mals of  the  forest  sought  shelter  in  the  caves  ;  there 
were  to  be  seen,  in  one  confused  and  panic-stricken 
crowd,  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  the  hyena  and  the  bear, 
the  rhinoceros  and  the  elephant,  with  the  fleet  horse 
and  the  timid  hare ;  and  all  things  breathing  life 
upon  the  earth,  lay  down,  and  there  at  once  together 
died,  in  compliance  with  that  universal  sentence 
passed  on  all  outside  the  Ark. 

**  I  am  not  aware  that  fossil  remains  of  elephants 
were  ever  before  discovered  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
I  know  there  is  a  record  by  Mr.  Neville,  in  the  '  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Society,*  that,  in  1715,  mam- 
moth remains  were  found  in  the  north  of  Irelan4  at 
Maghery,  within  eight  miles  of  Belturbet,  in  %e 
county  of  Cavan,  at  a  depth  of  four  feet  from  the 
surface ;  but  as  there  was  no  tusk  found  with  the 
teeth,  and  from  the  fact  of  only  a  record  of  their  oc- 
currence remaining,  the  present  discovery  of  mam- 
moth remains,  in  connexion  with  those  of  the  other 
animals,  becomes  of  increased  value,  as  by  the  num- 
ber of  bones  obtained,  not  only  the  genus  and  species, 
but  even  the  sex  of  the  animal,  can  be  ascertained  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  especially  observed  that  this  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  discovery  of  a  bone  cave  in  Ire- 
land. Similar  fossil  remains  of  the  mammoth  elephant 
have  been  found  profusely  scattered  over  every 
country  of  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  America. — 
Indeed,  the  nearer  we  approach  the  Arctic  circle, 
particularly  in  Asiatic  Russia,  the  more  perfect  and 
the  more  abundant  do  they  become ;  ana  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  elephant  remains  occurring  in  a 
fossil  state  are  not  of  the  same  species  as  those  at 
present  existing  in  the  countries  in  which  the  fossils 
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"  That  a  large  proportion  of  the  accumulations  o 
heaps  of  organic  remains  now  found  on  the  earth 
surface  may  have  been  caused  by  drifting,  is,  I  thin! 
highly  probable,  and  perhaps  such  may  be  inferrr  —  d 
to  have  been  the  case  with  certainty  in  those  plaeiL_-*e* 
where  the  remains  of  animals  which  at  present  iiKr  j^- 
habit  the  Frigid  Zone  are  found  mixed  with  or  adjaKTisa- ' 
cent  to  those  of  animals  now  inhabiting  the  Torri-£"  -id 
Zone, — such  as  the  lagomys  of  Siberia,  the  hyena  c-^  of 
Southern  Africa,  the  glutton  of  Lapland,  the  tigtT  c^     (>t' 

India,  &c., — which  aflTord  indications  of  drift)ing.  ever: ^*ii 

as  those  from  a  western  world,  which  convincc=^e<l 
Columbus  that  all  was  not  chaos  '  beyond  the  dar  :«:rk 
blue  sea/ 

"In  the  case  imder  our  consideration,  I  mav  oL. ^1»- 
serve  that  the  climate  of  Ireland  had  not  been  of  J* 

higher  temperature  than  at  present  within  at  leas«  -*^t 
the  time  of  historic  record,  as  may  be  clearly  doter«^  ^r- 
niined  by  the  ancient  Roman  name  for  this  islanc^  -^d- 
which  we  are  aware  was  called  *  Glacialis  lerne'  ((r_^^  or 
Frozen  Erin)  ])y  the  poet  Claudian  ;  and  that  the  e.\5#<^  '^' 
tiiict  elephant  was  an  animal  adapted  to  bes\r  \\\Mi^^^ 
severity  of  northern  climates,  is  evident  from  tli^  »-'^^- 
fact,  that  those  animals  were  supplied  with  two  kindC  ^  ^- 
of  protective  covering,  namely,  a  thick  wool,  four  (C:^^  ^^ 
Hve  inclies  in  length,  and  a  long,  strong  hair,  fornic 
ing  a  mane,  which  extended  down  the  back. 

*'  That  this  country  was  until  a  comparatively  latr 
])oriod  well  covered  with  forests,  is  a  well-authentr 
tatcd  circumstance,  as  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  it  wi 
complained  that  they  afforded  shelter  to  the  insu 
gont  and  ungovernal)le  Irish.     Indeed,  had  we 
wiutten  records  to  that   effect,  we  have  everv  ili 
ocular  demonstration  that  our  mountains  were 
\'t»red  with  pine,  and  our  plains  with  oak  and  o\i~'M.  or 
Corost  timber ;  as  constantly  evidenced ;  for  instaa 
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n  the  market-place  of  Dungarvan,  where  may  be  seen 
oads  of  *  bog  deal'  continually  exhibited  for  sale,  all 
)btained  from  the  Comeragh  mountains  alone ;  and 
hat  those  forests  must  not  only  have  been  very 
lense,but  also  of  great  superficial  extent,  is  suflBciently 
)roved  by  the  continuance  of  the  supply  for  so  many 
^ears  without  showing  any  apparent  signs  of  ex- 
laustion.  In  fact,  wherever  boggy  or  marshy  ground 
xjcurs  in  the  valley  of  Dungarvan,  the  remains  of 
)ak-trees  are  continually  dug  out, — as,  for  instance, 
it  Mapstown,  near  Shandon,  where,  a  few  months 
igo,  as  many  as  thirty  large  oak,  poplar,  and  other 
kinds  of  trees,  were  found  in  one  large  hole,  called 
Tjoch-na-gceann  (or  Pool  of  the  Cattle)  ;  so  that  the 
^lephant  formerly  living  in  this  country  could  not 
complain  either  of  want  of  food  or  places  of  retreat. 
It  should  not  be  left  unnoticed  that  the  horse  must 
have  formed  a  very  niunerous  tribe  at  the  period 
that  such  fossil  heaps  as  we  have  at  present  under 
3ur  notice  were  accumulated,  as  appears  from  the 
'act  of  the  remains  of  that  animal  having  been  almost 
ilways  obtained  in  such  deposits.  I  cannot  here 
void  recording  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  idea  which 
as  been  advanced  relative  to  the  agency  of  hyenas 
I  the  collection  of  such  remains  in  caves  which  had 
rice  formed  their  dens,  as,  besides  the  superiority 
r  size  and  strength  of  their  presumed  prey,  the  lat- 
fr  is  frequently  unaccompanied,  as  in  the  present 
istance,  by  the  remains  of  hyenas,  which  would 
3ubtless  have  occurred  had  the  caves  referred  to 
een  the  sites  of  their  lairs. 

-'  How  fully  does  this  confused  wreck  of  animated 
ature,  with  its  representative  from  every  clime, 
3und  in  a  fossil  state  on  the  earth's  surface,  as  ex- 
sting  in  original  habitats  or  scattered  by  driftings, 
estify  to  the  truth  of  the  inspired  Lawgiver's  de- 
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claration,  that  'all  things  wherein  there  is  the  breatli 
of  life  died  * — after,  as  I  beg  confidently  to  assert. 
'  the  Lord  God  had  brought  all  living  things  to  Adam 
to   see  what  ho  would  call  them ;  and  whatsoevor 
Adam  called  any  living  creature,  that  was  its  name' 
"  It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  the  inferences 
whereby  the  coexistence  of  man  with  extinct  geologi- 
cal remains  is  denied,  as  drawn  from  the  negative 
evidence  afforded  by  the  apparent  absence  of  his  re- 
mains, cannot  in  fairness  be  advanced  in  support  of 
any  such  conclusion;  as,  from  the  superiority  of  the 
human  intellect  alone,  acting  on  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  it  is  only  to  be  expected,  that  an  cle- 
ment would  operate  in  the  ultimate  disposition  of 
human  remains,  which  could  find  no  place  in  tbe 
deposition  of  the  inferior  animals.     Thus,  in  a  cata- 
strophe, however,  paralyzed  by  fear,  man  would  use 
contrivance  for  his  escape,  which,  though  finally  un- 
availing, would  much  influence  the  ultimate  disposal 
of  his  remains.    He  would  not  likely  be  found  a  com- 
panion of  wild  beasts,  but  would  rather,  avoiding 
their  haunts,  seek  eminences,  and,  struggling  to  tie 
last,  by  clinging  to  hastily  constructed  or  extempor- 
aneous support,  his  suspending  existence  would  at 
length  terminate,  were  it  only  from  want  of  shelter 
and  food;  but  at  a  period  considerably  subsequent 
to  the  deposition  or  submergence  of  the  remainder 
of  creation,  when,  being  within  the  range  of  the 
receding  waters  of  the  Flood,  his  relics  would  he 
carried  out  of  sight  to  the  depths  of  the  soundless 
ocean,  or,  being  left  high  and  dry  on  the  fresh-made 
land,  the  worthless  ashes  of  his  alternately  saturated 
and  scorched  bones  would  be  scattered  by  the  wind* 
of  heaven  till  their  re-union  in  the  times  of  the  fina* 
resurrection.    And  again,  the  active  existence  of  m^^^ 
us  a  hunter  may  possibly  be  inferred  from  the  nog^* 
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tive  proof  to  that  effect  afforded  by  the  condition  in 
which  the  remains  of  the  Megaceros  are  found,  the 
skull  and  antles  being  the  only  portion  of  its  skeleton 
frequently  obtained,  which  would  have  been  discarded 
not  only  as  useless,  but  as  retarding  the  free  removal, 
on  the  part  of  some  antediluvian  Nimrod,  of  the 
carcase  which  he  had  transfixed  in  the  chase ;  but  I 
shall  pause,  as  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  opponent 
of  a  theory  to  support  his  objections  by  providing  a 
solution  for  every  difficulty  which  may  arise  from 
the  rejection  of  an  untenable  hypothesis,  much  less 
by  extemporizing  a  substitute  to  supply  the  place  of 
a  pre-occupying  system. 

"  The  part  of  the  quarry  where  the  fossils  occurred 
is  situated  a  few  yards  further  than  the  extreme  end 
of  the  road  turning  to  the  left. 

"  It  is  further  interesting  to  refer  to  the  mystery 
which  in  the  minds  of  the  country  people  has  always 
attached  to  the  locality,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered to  be  a  haunted  place,  giving  rise  to  the  ob- 
servation of  some  of  our  old  women,  who,  shaking 
their  heads,  remark,  that  '  they  always  knew  there 
was  something  in  it,'  at  the  same  time  believing 
that  many  a  poor  widow's  son  and  blooming  daughter 
returned  from  walking  up  Shandon  in  health  and 
spirits,  to  pine  away  and  die.  However,  as  we  have 
removed  the  bones  with  all  due  honour,  let  us  hope 
that  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  malignant  fiend  may 
be  appeased,  and  rest  in  peace." 


The  following  account  may  be  found  interesting 
(from  a  paper  by  R.  Brash,  Esq.,)  of  some  Oghams, 
lately  discovered  at  Seskinane. 

"  Seskinane  is  a  ruined  church  in  the  parish  of 
the  same  name.  It  stands  on  the  townland  of  Knock- 
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boy,  and  is  marked  '  Seskinane's  Church/  on  sheet 
No  13  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  county.  The 
parish  of  Seskinane  occupies  a  fertile  upland  plain 
lying  between  the  Knock-Maol-Dun  mountains  on  the 
west,  and  the  Monavulla  range,  a  spur  of  the  Comer- 
aghs,  on  the  east.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  from 
Clonmel,  seven  from  Cappoquin,  and  nine  from  Dun- 
garvan ;  standing  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Gleeson,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  north-east  of  Beary's  Cross, 
which  is  on  the  high  road  from  Clonmel  to  Dungarvan. 

"  The  old  church  stands  in  the  north-east  corner     ' 
of  the  graveyard,  which  is  of  a  quadrangular  form, 
and  enclosed  by  a  thick  fence  of  earth  and  stones, 
and  of  modern   construction.      The  building  is  a 
simple  quadrangle,   standing  east  and  west,  being 
seventy-two  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  and  twenty- 
four  feet  nine  inches  in  breadth  in  clear  of  walls, 
which  are  three  feet  in  thickness ;  the  walls  are  all 
standing,  and  are  built  of  coarse  rubble  work,  the 
material   being   apparently  field   stones  and    small 
boulders  ;  the  quoins,  door,  and  window  jambs  being 
of  dressed  stone.    On  the  apex  of  the  west  gable  is  a 
rude  double  bell-cot.    The  entrances  are  in  the  south 
and  north  walls  towards  the  west  end,  and  have 
pointed  arches  externally,  the  jambs  being  simply 
chamfered  witliout  labels.     The  windows  are  five  in    m 
number.     IMie  east  window  is  a  long  narrow  ope.  ^- 
having  a  chamfered  dressing  and  a   trefoild  arch^i 
witliout  a  label;   there  is  one    window-ope   in  th 
north  wall,  one  in  the  south,  and  two  in  the  wes*"i 
stable,  one  over  the  other,  and  all  of  the  same  chai 
acter.     These  opes,  as  well  as  the  entrance,  are  lir 
tellod  internally  with  long  stone  slabs,  over  whicrr^*^ 
are  rude  discharging  arches  ;  on  some  of  these  lint€^^/^ 
are  to  be  found  the  inscriptions  in  Ogham  character  ^gj.  '• 

Mr.  Brash,  after  describing  the  inscriptions,  (tto 
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particulars  of  which  would  be  found  uninteresting,) 
proceeds  with  remarks  on  the  peculiar  circumstances 
tinder  which  th^  have  been  preserved.     "  The  age 
of  the  church  cannot  be  accurately  determined  be- 
yond this,  that  it  cannot  be  earlier  tJian  the  four- 
teenth, and  may  be  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  centmy. 
The  architecture  is  not  of  that  distinctive  type,  nor 
thm  details  of  such  a  character,  as  would  enable  us  to 
fix  its  date  with  certainty ;  and  it  is  an  established 
dfact,  that  early  types  of  architecture  continued  in  use 
in  remote  districts  of  our  island  long  after  they  had 
been  superseded  by  other  styles  in  the  sister  king- 
dom, and  in  towns,  and  more  advanced  centres  of 
population  in  our  own. 

**  That  the  stones  upon  which  these  inscriptions 
^re  found  were  merely  used  as  building  material,  is 
quite  evident,  some  of  thera  being  placed  in  such 
positions  as  prevent  their  inscriptions  being  read ; 
and  as  already  stated,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  stones  have  been  hammer-dressed  on  the  angles, 
and  portions  of  the  inscrpitions  knocked  off,  in  order 
to  produce  a  straight  internal  angle,  and  so  render 
it  suitable  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  devoted. 

**The  question  naturally  arises.  From  whence  were 
those  inscribed  monuments  procured,  and  what  was 
their  original  destination  ?  This,  I  conceive,  can  be 
answered  by  an  examination  of  the  site.  As  I  before 
stated,  the  present  graveyard  is  a  quadrangular  area 
^^closed  by  a  thick  modern  fence  of  earth  and  stones. 
**  Outside  of  this  fence,  at  the  south  side,  and  close 
^^  It,  will  be  found  a  segment  of  a  circular  fence,  evi- 
^^titly  that  of  an  ancient  enclosure.  Examining  the 
ST^'^es  inside  the  quadrangular  fence,  traces  of  this 
^^'^cular  rampart  may  be  traced.  From  this  it  is 
^^dent  that  an  ancient  rath  existed  here,  partly  upon 
^l^ich,  and  partly  outside  of  which,  the  present  church 
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and  graveyard  were  founded ;  and  it  is  another  fact, 
that  the  church  stands  outside  of  the  northern  rim 
of  the  traces  of  the  ancient  rampart.  Xow,  it  is  ^^ 
evident  that  this  enclosure  was  that  of  a  Killeen,  or  "^' 
Cealuracrh,  a  place  set  apart  in  modem  times  for  tht*  *  j 

burial  of  unbaptized  infants,  and  persons  who  had  L 

died  without  receinng  the  rites  of  the  church,  and  t 

which  are  so  very  plentiful  through  the  country,  that  3 

it  is  believed  they  were  originally  Pagan  cemeteries. 
The  fence  in  this  instance  is  that  of  a  killeen.     The  ^ 

distinction  between    this  and  the  rath   being,  that  j 

each  rampart  of  the  latter  has  always  an  accompany-  ^ 

ing  ditch,  while  the  former  has  never  more  than  one 
simple  fence  without  a  ditch.  It  is  also  noteworthy. 
tliat  the  church  is  built  outside  the  killeen,  thougli  * 

close  to  it ;  the  inference  being,  that  at  its  erection. 
tlie  i)rejudice  against  the  Pagan  killeen  strongly  ex-      ^^^ 
isted,  though  it  gave  way  subsequently  to  such  an     ^  '^• 
extent  as  to  allow  the  incorporation  of  a  portion  of  ^      ^ 
it  in  the  Christian  graveyard,  after,  of  course,  thtc^  ^^^ 
|)ro])cr  consecration.     Now,  if  this  was  a  killeen — ar 
I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  it  was — the  mvster*  __,. 
of  the  Oghams  is  solved.     They  have  always  be4^is^.J, 
i  lio  most  prolific  mines  of  these  monuments;  wherex"  —  or 
tlif'V  are  discovered,  a  killeen,  or  the  site  of  one*         is 
sure  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood.     This  is  "t    ^e 
CHse  at  Dromloglian,  Kilgrovan,  Kilrush  and  Isla:*^  ^1* 
in  tlio  county  of  Waterford ;  in  fact,  so  frequently         ^* 
til  is  the  case,  that  wherever  I  find  an  Ogham,  I  alw^:^^  J^ 
iin|uirc  for  a  killeen,  and  seldom  fail  in  finding  C^^  ^^ 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

-'The  facts  ai'c  prol)ably  these,  that  the  churr"^^" 
was  eivcted  adjoining  the  Pagan  cemetery;  that  tf^   -*® 
inscribed  {)illar  stones   standing  in  the  old  kill^^^^" 
were;  Ibund  so  convenient  for  lintels,  that  tlie  builds  *"^ 
having  no  reverence  for  them,  used  them  up  in  *^  *^^ 
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construction  of  the  building.  It  may  be  that  all  the 
lintels  are  inscribed,  the  lettered  angles  being  turned 
upwards,  and  concealed  in  the  wall. 

"  As  to  the  exact  age  of  these  monuments,  it  is 
impossible,  with  the  amount  of  information  at  present 
available,  to  assign  to  them  any  distinct  date.  This, 
however,  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Ogham  character  into  Ireland  occurred  at  an 
early  age,  long  antecedent  to  our  Christian  era,  and 
all  the  recent  finds  are  strongly  confirmatory  of  this 
view,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  the  oldest  existing 
written  memorials  in  these  islands." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Barony  of  Decies  Within  Drtim^ — its 

Antiquities  J  l[c. 

The  barony  of  Decies  within  Drum  contains 
parishes  of  Binagonah,  Ardmore,  Kinsalebeg,  Ag] 
and  part  of  Kilmolash.  This  barony,  the  soi 
western  division  of  the  county,  is  bounded  by 
sea,  by  the  river  Blackwater,  and  by  a  range  of  1 
called  the  Drum,  which  separates  the  two  part 
Decies.  It  does  not  appear  at  what  time,  or  for  v 
reasons,  Decies  was  divided  into  two  baronies ; 
it  is  probable,  that  the  great  extent  of  this  por 
of  the  county,  and  the  natural  boundary  which 
sented  itself  in  the  Drum  mountain,  suggested 
division  which  took  place  after  1654,  at  which  pe 
Decies  is  described  as  one  barony.  The  Dram  mc 
tain  comprises  a  large  tract  of  land,  much  of  it 
ready  cultivated,  and  all  capable  of  consider 
improvement.  The  summit  is  table-land,  extent 
about  twelve  miles  in  length  and  from  four  to 
miles  in  breadth,  and  contains  nearly  25,000  ac 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  the  property  of  1 
Stuart  de  Decies.  There  are  several  opinions 
specting  the  ancient  allocation  of  this  property ; 
supposed  by  some  that  it  belonged  to  the  proprie 
of  the  surrounding  estates,  who  enjoyed  this  Ian 
common  ;  others  imagine  that,  in  consequence  o: 
little  value,  it  was  entirely  neglected  at  the  timi 
distribution  ;  while  a  favourite  notion  among 
common  people  was,  that  it  was  reserved  by  Qu 
Anne  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Ireland. 
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On  the  top  of  the  Drum  mountain,  in  the  townland 

Ballyharrahan,  may  be  seen  a  walled-in  field, 
bere  lie  the  remains  of  several  hundred  human 
ings  who  died  of  want,  consequent  of  the  potatoe 
[lure,  during  the  famine  years  of  1847  and  1848. 
The  barony  of  Decies  within  Drum  was,  up  to  1824, 
t  off  fi*om  the  rest  of  the  county,  and  was  only 
cessible  by  a  circuitous  route,  or  by  attempting 
e  oiountain-passes,  which  were  impracticable  for 
loaded  carriage.  At  this  time  the  produce  of  the 
ad  could  only  be  conveyed  to  the  adjoining  markets, 
'  sending  it  coastwise  in  boats,  or  by  the  agency 

miserable  horses,  who  had  to  carry  it  on  their 
kcks  over  the  almost  impassable  footways.  This 
ate  of  things  is  now  changed,  as  the  entire  district 
intersected  with  first-class  roads.  The  intercourse 
3tween  the  monasteries  and  other  religious  houses 
)  Ardmore,  Clashmore,  and  Dungarvan,  could  not 
ive  been  conveniently  kept  up,  except  by  mountain 
)ads,  which  were  the  direct  modes  of  communication 
?tween  those  places ;  and  though  it  may  appear 
range  to  us,  that  the  reverend  travellers  should 
pose  themselves  on  this  mountain  to  a  motion  so 
Lsuitable  to  their  age  and  habits,  yet  we  can  have 

reason  to  question  the  fact,  when  we  are  reminded 
ai»t  this  road,  though  not  an  easy,  was  yet  a  royal 
e,  and  was  the  line  in  which  King  John  and  his 
iirtiers  travelled,  when  business  or  pleasure  induced 
3  m  to  cross  this  part  of  the  county. 
In  the  parish  of  Aglish,  at  a  short  distance  from 
^shmore,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  square  build- 
^,  called  Clough,  which,  it  is  said.  King  John  used 

a  resting-place  in  his  journies  between  Cork  and 
^terford.  Clough  was  a  regular  fortification,  and 
nsisted  of  a  high  wall  defended  by  towers  at  the 
^gles :  the  entrance,  which  was  protected  by  a  draw- 
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bridge,  was  on  the  south  side ;  the  exterior  wall  in- 
closed about  half  an  acre.  Amongst  the  numerous 
ancient  edifices,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  dis- 
cernible in  this  neighbourhood,  may  be  mentioned 
the  abbey  of  Clashmore,  which  was  founded  by 
Cuanchear,  at  the  command  of  Mochoemore  of  Leth- 
more,  who  had  raised  Cuanchear  from  the  dead :  that 
Saint  died  the  13th  of  March,  A.D.  655.  The  north- 
ern face  of  the  mountain  bears  ample  testimony  to 
the  correctness  of  the  remark,  that  slate  districts  are 
favourable  to  cultivation.  Wherever  there  is  an  open 
space,  the  plough  has  been  brought  into  operation, 
and  universally  with  successful  results.  Almost  the 
entire  extent  of  the  coast  from  Dungarvan  to  Youghal 
is  abrupt  and  precipitous,  or  what  is  termed  iron- 
bound.  The  danger  to  navigation  is  perhaps  equally 
great  in  those  places  where  the  land  declines  to  the 
sea,  as  at  Ardmore.  The  country  between  the  moun- 
tain and  the  sea  is  naturally  fertile ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  disadvantages  under  which  it  labours, 
the  soil  is  tolerably  well  cultivated. 

The  village   of  Ardmore  is  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast,  at  the  west  of  the  bay  or  harbour  of  the  same 
name :  it  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  ocean,  and 
enjoys   a   magnificent  beach   of  great  extent   and 
smoothness.     The  parish  of  Ardmore  was  anciently 
a  place  of  some  consequence,  the  favourite  retreat  of  "j 
St.  Declan,  the  friend  and  companion  of  St.  Patrick.  ^ 
According  to  tradition,  Ardmore  was  an  episcopal^ 
see,  established  in  the  fifth  century  by  St.  Declan^;:: 
whose  fame  and  sanctity  are  still  venerated  here. 

St.  Declan  was  born  in  this  county,  and  was  of  i 
family  of  the  Dosii :  he  travelled  for  education 
Rome,  and  resided  there  for  some  years;  he        __ 
afterwards  ordained  by  the  Pope,  and  returned  to  '^y/ 
own  country  about  the  year  402,  at  which  time    i^ 
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founded  an  abbey  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Ardmore; 
he  lived  to  a  great  age ;  and  his  successor,  St.  Ultan, 
was  alive  in  the  year  550.    A  stone,  a  holy  well,  and 
a  dormitory  in  the  churchyard  still  bear  the  name  of 
St.  Declan.     "  St.  Declan's  stone "  is  on  the  beach ; 
it  is  a  large  rock,  resting  on  two  others  which  elevate 
it  a  little  above  the  ground.     On  the  24th  of  July, 
the  festival  of  the  Saint,  numbers  of  the  lowest  class 
do  penance  on  their  bare  knees  around  the  stone, 
and  some,  with  great  pain  and  difficulty,  creep  under 
it,  in  expectation  of  thereby  curing  or  preventing, 
what  it  is  much  more  likely  to  create,   rheumatic 
affections  of  the  back.     In  the  church-yard  is  the 
**  dormitory  of  St.  Declan,"  a  small  low  building,  held 
in  great  veneration  by  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  frequently  visit  it  in  order  to  procure 
^cme  of  the  earth,  which  is  supposed  to  cover  the 
x'^^lics  of  the  Saint.     This  edifice,  which  is  extremely 
j^lain  in  appearance,  was  repaired  and  roofed  about 
SL   century  and  a-half  ago,  at  the  expense  of  Bishop 
A£illes.     "  St.  Declan's  Well''  is  near  the  ruins  of  the 
cliurch,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  village. 

ST.  declan's  holy  well. 

Ah  !  Una,  happy  were  the  days, 

When,  down  by  Ardmore's  swelling  tide, 
Far,  darling,  from  intruding  gaze. 

We  roamed  at  even-tide  side  by  side. 
Here  'twas  I  whispered  in  your  ear 

That  tale  I  dearly  loved  to  tell : 
A  take  you  were  not  loth  to  hear, 
In  golden  summer  of  the  year. 

By  Declan's  Holy  Well. 
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I  mind  me  of  tliat  summer  mom. 

You  rambled  down  the  old  bohreen : 
I  watched  behind  the  fairy  thorn 

The  glinting  of  your  laughing  e'en. 
You  paused  with  pitcher  by  the  brink ; 

A  shadow  o'er  the  waters  fell : — 
Ah,  wife !  you  don't  forget,  I  think. 
Kiss,  scream,  and  broken  pitcher's  clink. 

Beside  St.  Declan's  Holy  Well 

Ah,  me !  from  meadowed  Illinois 

'Tis  far  to  Erinn's  southern  shore : 
Una !  shall  we,  and  our  brave  boy. 

See  mother  Ireland  never  more  ? 
God's  will  be  done !  Yet,  wife  of  mine. 

Both  you  and  I  would  love  full  well. 
Again  on  summer  mom  or  e'en. 
To  ramble  down  the  old  bohreen 

To  Declan's  Holy  Well 

Mr.  William  Williams  of  Dungarvan,  some  ti 
since,  discovered  some  Ogham  inscriptions  od 
stone  in  Ardmore  graveyard.  In  a  paper,  forwan 
by  him,  in  July,  1869,  to  the  Kilkenny  Archseologi 
Society  relative  to  them,  he  writes  thus : — "  Two 
them  I  have  identified  as  the  burial  monuments  of  1 
old  Chiefs  or  *  Kings  of  the  Decies' — ^namely  Anae « 
Lugud,  father  and  son,  and  the  latter  St  Dech 
great-grand-father.  This  should  settle  the  veJ 
(juestion  of  the  age  of  Ogham  writing ;  and,  if  bcx 
may  be  considered  an  important  discovery.  1 8h 
be^glad  if  the  paper  meets  the  approbation  of  1 
iHlgoeiat 


ion." 


Bound  Tower  at  Ardmorc,  and  Stuns  adjoining. 
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The  principal  object  of  interest  at  Ardmore  is  the 
round  tower,  that  opprobrium  of  antiquaries  about 
which  so  many  conflicting  opinions  have  been  ad- 
vanced, and  concerning  which  nothing  has  been 
satisfactorily  proved,  except  the  almost  total  igno- 
rance which  exists  touching  the  origin  and  object  of 
them  buildings. 

A  very  interesting  lecture  on  the  round  towers 
of  Ireland,  was  given  in  Dublin,  in  1868,  before  the 
members  of  St.  Mark's  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, by  George  Porte,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  Archa9ological  student  we  insert  a  por- 
tion of  the  lecture : — 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  stating  that  there  was 
no  documentary  evidence  existing  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  round  towers,  and  that  the  traditionary 
accounts  are  extremely  contradictory ;  he,  therefore, 
preferred  treating  the  subject  as  a  purely  archaeologi- 
cal question,  and  stated  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
there  are  no  structures  in  Ireland  of  unquestioned 
pagan  origin  in  which  lime  cement  is  found,  while 
there  are  many  such  structures  existing  in  which  it 
is  not  foimd,  but  in  which,  from  their  very  nature,  it 
would  have  been  used  if  its  use  were  then  known. — 
He  showed  also  that  many  of  these  pagan  buildings 
are  of  a  bee-hive  shape,  in  which  the  dome  roof  is 
formed  by  the  gradual  overlapping  of  the  'stones  and 
consequent  approximation  of  the  sides,  until  it  is 
closed  at  top  by  a  single  stone— a  clumsy  expedient 
which  could  not  have  been  adopted  if  the  principle 
of  the  arch  were  known.  He  also  showed  that  some 
of  the  earliest  Christian  churches,  and  the  houses  of 
the  ecclesiastics  were  erected  without  lime  cement 
and  in  ignorance  of  the  structure  of  the  arch,  and 
hence,  he  concluded,  that  the  tise  of  lime  cement  in 


i 

I 
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huilcling,  and  the  struct ure  of  the  arch  mre  alihr  un- 
Icnoicn  in  Pagan  Ireland^  and  even  for  same  tlno.'  oftrr 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,    But  the  round  towers 
are  all  built  with  lime  cement,  and  many  of  then^ 
have  true  key-stone  arches,  and  therefore  they  were^ 
not  erected  until  some  time  after  tlio  introduction  o 
Christianity.     Having  thus  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  the  round  towers  were  erected  durini;  Chris- 


tian  times,  the  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  inquire  foi-  -^'v 
what  purposes  they  were  erected  ?  And  at  what  tiiue^:^  -:: 
during  the  Christian  era  ?  And  here  observed  that^^  -At 
as  they  were  all  connected  with  ecclesiastical  ruin.'rr=.  m.s 
he  felt  justified  in  adopting  the  description  of  tin— ^  ^^ 
learned  Giraldus  who  (writing  in  the  twelfth  century).  <'  )• 
called  them  "ecclesiastical  towers."      In   some  in —  di- 
stances the  lecturer  admitted,  that  the  round  tower=i  ""^^ 
bear  evidence  of  being  of  greater  antiquity  than  tht-*  ^<" 
surrounding  ruins  ;  but  he  proved  that  in  many  case?^^  ^^^ 
this  order  is  reversed,  and  that  the  towers  are  thc-j»  ^^ 
modern  structures,  but  as  a  general  rule  whert*vei'«'  "^-'^ 
the  ori«final  church  and  the  original  tower  remain,  m.  ^i- 
they  bear  incontestable  evidence  not  only  of  the  saiui-^^t' 
age,  but  of  having  been  designed  by  the  same  arclii-  -di- 
rect, and  executed  by  the  same  hands.     The  coinci-   -ri- 
dc^nces  on  which  Mr.  Porte  relied  for  these  conclu-  -x^/- 
sions,  were  not  so  much  in  the  general  character  omizz^f 
the  masonry  as  in  the  details  of  workmanship  an^     aI 
ornaments  found  about  the  doors  and  windows,  whic^      h 
;nv  all   constructed   in   a    manner   peculiar   to  tlia^e 
rountry,  and  not  found  vlsnrhorr  in  thr  irorhh  and  st^^^/Z 
tlio  opponents  of  the  Irish   and  Christian  origin      -^Z' 
rhe  towers,  in  the  face  of  this  evidence  contend  th.  -wt 
r  h(\y  were  erected  after  the  manner  of  some  otl^cr 
«M)untry  in  which  after  all  nothing  like  them  is  (o\xr\d. 
Having  thus  given  an  outline  of  the  evidence  fur- 
nished  by  their  architecture,  he  next  referred  to  the 
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documentary  evidence  which  he  stated  was  very 
scanty,  as  our  annals  seldom  record  the  erection  of 
any  of  our  *  ecclesiastical  buildings,  although  their 
destruction  is  frequently  mentioned  ;  but  still  he 
gave  several  quotations  from  ancient  books  and  docu- 
ments of  unquestionable  authority,  recording  the  er- 
ection of  round  towers  from  the  fifth  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  thus  the  documentary  evidence  entirely 
supported  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  archsdo- 
logical  investigation.  Mr.  Porte  made  numerous 
quotations  from  the  ancient  annals  showing  that  from 
the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  century  these  towers  were 
used  for  the  following  purposes,  viz. — 

1 — ^Belfries, 

2 — Depositories  for  reliques,  church  valuables, 

and  records. 
3— Sanctuaries. 
4 — Places  of  retreat  from  fire,  or  the  sudden 

attack  of  an  enemy. 

In  conclusion  he  stated  that  the  opinions  which 
he  had  put  forward  were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  advocated  by  the  late  George  Petrie  ;  that  he 
had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  many  years  ago, 
and  that  nothing  that  had  been  since  advanced  on 
the  subject  had  in  the  slightest  degree  altered  his 
opinion. 

Mr.  Ryland,  in  his  history  of  the  county,  gives 
the  following  as  his  opinion  as  to  the  uses  and  origin 
of  the  round  towers : — "  They  were  not  intended  as 
places  of  security  to  which,  in  case  of  sudden  alarm, 
the  clergy  might  retire  with  their  vestments,  plate, 
and  valuables,  for  they  are  too  contracted  to  serve 
this  purpose,  and  it  is  plain,  that  persons  pent  up 
in  so  narrow  a  cell  must  soon  be  starved  into  a  sur- 
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render.     They  were  not  erected  for  watch-towers, 
for  many  of  them  are  in  low  situations,  and,  in  some 
instances,  two  or  more  of  them  are  fouod  very  near 
together,  which  circumstances  completely   destroy 
this  notion.     They  were  not  fire-towers  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Baal  or  the  Sun,  for  their  construction 
does  not  seem  adapted  to  hold  a  fire  perpetually 
burning  on  the  summit.   They  were  not  penitentiary 
towers,  in  imitation  of  the  columns  of  Simeon  the 
Stylite  and  his  disciples ;  there  are  several  points  of 
disagreement  between  them.     The  miserable  ooco- 
pant  of  the  column  was  exposed  to  public  view,  sub- 
jected to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  must 
have  endured  almost  inconceivable  misery.    The  ten- 
ant of  the  tower  was  too  securely  and  comfortably 
lodged,  to  be  considered  as  undergoing  a  rigid  pen- 
ance   or   mortification.      Besides,    such   solid    and     J 
elaborate  structures  were  far  beyond  these  assigned    J 
purposes,  and  instead  of  one,  they  could  easily  nave    -c 
accommodated  a  dozen  anchorites.     That  they  were   « 
not  intended  as  belfries  is  easily  proved,  by  shewing  "3 
that  they  were    anterior   to    the   use  of  bells   in  ml 
churches ;  and  for  the  edification  of  those  who  can  .f^ 
resist  this  argument,  it  may  be  added,  that  several 
churches,  which  were  erected  close  to  the 
had  steeples  or  belfries  of  their  own.     To  enable 
to  lay  some  slight  claim  to  the  enviable  title  of 
antiquary,  I  shall  ofibr,  as  a  conjecture,  that  th< 
round  towers  had  some  connection  with  the  super — -^ 
stition  which  prevailed  here  at  the  period  of  thi 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ireland,  and  that  ii 
(^arly  propagators  endeavoured  to  avail  themselv^ 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  by  erecting  tb&£r 
places  of  worship  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  peK- 
gious  monuments.     That  the  Christian  missionariav 
attempted  to  advance  their  cause  in  this  manner, 
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appears  firom  the  interesting  fact,  that  many  of  the 
very  ancient  churches  were  erected  near  the  Druidic 
altars,  where  the  people  were  accustomed  to  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  association  is  given  in  the  account 
of  the  altar  in  the  churchyard  near  Sugar-loaf  Hill, 
in  the  barony  of  Gaultier.  Having  done  with  con- 
jectures, it  will  be  some  relief  to  add  a  few  facts. 
The  round  towers  were  not  built  by  the  Danes,  but 
were  long  anterior  to  their  settlement  in  this  country ; 
and  they  were  subsequently  used  as  befries,  for  which 
purpose  they  were  well  adapted." 

The  arguments  of  all  the  modern  writers  on  the 
round  towers  of  Ireland  being  more  calculated  to 
overturn  the  hypotheses  of  others,  than  to  support 
the  conjectures  which  they  have  themselves  ad- 
vanced, it  becomes  necessary  to  abandon  all  idea  of 
determining  what  these  edifices  were,  and  to  rest 
satisfied  with  knowing  what  they  were  not ! 

The  round  tower  at  Ardmore  is  a  beautiful  build- 
ing, composed  of  cut  stones  accurately  fitted  and 
cemented ;  it  is  about  ninety  feet  high,  tapering  from 
the  base,  where  the  diameter  is  fifteen  feet,  to  the 
roof,  which  consists  of  a  few  feet  of  stone- work  meet- 
ing in  a  point.  We  regret  to  state  that  the  key-stone 
of  the  roof  was  blown  down  during  the  winter  of 
1868.  This  tower  differs  from  some  others  in  having 
bands  or  breaks  in  the  exterior  wall,  and  not  exactly 
tapering  firom  top  to  bottom.  It  is  divided  into  four 
stories,  having  a  window  in  each,  and  the  entrance 
is  about  sixteen  feet  firom  the  ground.  The  church, 
which  was  built  near  the  round  tower,  and  which 
anciently  derived  a  degree  of  sanctity  fi'om  it,  is  now 
almost  entirely  gone  to  decay ;  a  part  of  the  chancel 
being  the  only  part  standing,  in  which  is  the  tomb 
of  the  Odell  family  of  Carriglea,  in  this  county. 
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.  The  cburcli  must  have  been  a  magnificent  building, 
highly  decorated  with  carved  work,  and  still  fihowing 
in  its  ruins  evident  traces  of  its  former  splendour. 
A  fine  Saxon  arch,  which  divided  the  chancd  from 
the  nave,  is  still  standing,  and  denotes  the  order  of 
the  architecture  as  well  as  the  antiquity  of  the  bofld- 
ing.  On  the  exterior  of  the  walls,  there  are  aonie 
well  carved  figures  cut  in  free-stone,  which«  with  • 
good  imagination  and  some  knowledge  of  die  holf 
scriptures,  may  be  made  to  exhibit  an  epitome  of 
the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Those 
which  time  has  not  defaced,  are  very  accurately  ginm 
in  the  sketches  annexed.  We  would  take  them  to 
be  representations  of  Adam  and  Eve,  with  the  tree 
of  knowledge  and  serpent  between  them ;  the  twebe 
Apostles ;  a  Jewesh  sacrifice ;  the  judg^nent  of  So|o* 
mon,  between  the  two  harlots,  and  other  figureSt  bttk 
so  defaced  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  whal 
they  were  designed  for,  and  the  whole  seems  to  be 
properly  contrived  so  as  to  instruct  the  ignorant 
natives,  in  tliose  dark  ages,  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

The  ruins  of  another  church — reputed  to  be  th^ 
first  built  in  Ireland — are  to  be  seen  on  the  prqjectr 
ing  headland,  which  forms  the  western  termination 
of  the  bay.  This  beautifully  situated  building,  which 
combines  a  romantic  site  with  other  interesting  as- 
sociations, is  in  a  most  ruinous  condition,  havinff  &w 
traces  of  ornament  or  peculiar  architecture  to  lUns- 
trate  its  early  history.  It  is  one  of  those  structures 
which  the  country  people  love,  probably  because  il 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  strangers,  and  be- 
cause its  very  worthlessness  has  preserved  it  entirdy 
to  themselves :  it  is  remote  from  any  public  road  or 
thoroughfare,  and  seldom  visited  except  by  those 
whom  a  secret  instinct  attaches  to  the  place.    StilL 
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tiiough  fiallen  and  in  ruins,  this  temple  is  not  deserted 
by  the  class  of  persons  for  whose  use  it  was  originally 
intended:  a  few  fragments  of  broken  arches  give 
note  of  former  magnificence*  while  vessels  intended 
for  religious  uses,  a  clear  stream,  and  a  **  holy  well," 
draw  together  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  wor- 
shippers, and  excite  in  their  minds  melancholy  and 
painful  feelings  while  they  meditate  on  what  they 
consider  the  faded  glory  of  their  country. 

The  following  description  of  a  pattern  day  at 
Ardmore  (written  in  1822,  we  believe,  by  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall)  is  taken  from  an  old  number  of  the  **  Dtiblin 
University  Magazine  "  : — 

"  The  24th  of  July  is  the  patron-day  of  St.  Declan, 
who  is  said  to  have  flourished  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  St.  Patrick.  He  is  said  to  have  landed  at 
Ardmore  and  to  have  there  first  preached  Christianity, 
where,  also,  he  built  in  one  night  the  famous  roimd 
tower  and  the  adjoining  church,  of  which  the  ruins 
Btill  remain.  The  grave  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  buried,  and  a  singular  mass  of  rock  on  the 
flea  shore,  are  objects  of  peculiar  veneration.  The 
holy  well,  too,  is  very  picturesque.  The  rock  is  said 
to  have  floated  over  the  ocean  fix)m  Rome,  with  the 
vestments  of  the  saint,  a  bell  for  his  tower,  and  a 
lighted  candle.  The  grave  is  first  visited,  here  an 
old  hag  has  fixed  herself  to  sell  the  clay  contained 
within  it,  and  to  which  many  virtues  are  attached. 
It  is  often  mixed  with  medicine,  and  taken  by  the 
sick ;  it  is  also  carried  abroad  by  those  from  the 
neighbourhood  who  emigrate  ;  and  there  are  few 
houses  in  the  country  round  where  a  portion  of  it  is 
not  kept  to  guard  against  evil  spirits,  misfortune 
and  sickness.  The  grave  has  a  little  house  built 
over  it,  and  the  bottom  and  sides  are  of  solid  rock, 
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yet  there  is  always  clay  enough  found  in  it  to  suppiv 
the  enormous  demands.     This  is  of  course  managed 
by  the  woman  who  supplies  the  article ;  but  the  fSact 
that  it  never  fails,  is  attributed  to  the  miraculouii 
influence  of  the  saint ! 

"  After  paying  their  devotions  at  the  grave,  the 
people  crowd  to  the  Holy  Stone,  and  having  gone  on 
their  bare  knees  several  times  round  it,  creep  umU'^r 
it  lying  flat  on  the  belly.     The  painfiil  contortioT^s 
of  some  of  these  poor  people  it  is  distressing  to  wi  "t  - 
ness,  as  they  force  themselves  through  tlie  narro  ^^' 
passage.     It  is  only  at  low  water  that  this  part    ^'^ 
the  cermony  can  be  performed:  the  stone — ^whic:r^* 
weighs   perhaps  four  or  five  tons — ^rests  upon  tv^*^ 
small  rocks,  leaving  a  passage  under  it:  as  sho^«^** 
in  the  accompanying  sketch. 

"After  the   superstitious   rites  have   been 
through,  the  scene  of  rioting,  quarrelling,  drunkne 
dancing  and  courting  that  ensued,  was  disgusting 
a  degree — and  it  was  rarely  that  *  a  pattei-n '  pas 
ofi^  without  the  loss  of  lives." 

The  following  description  of  the  scenes  enact 
on  a  pattern  day  at  Ardmore^  was  written  on  t 
spot  by  Mr.  Crofton  Croker  : — 

"  22nd  July,  1810. — ^Arrived  this  morning  at  i 
village  of  Ardmore,  preparations  already  making  fi 
the  due  celebration  of  the  Patron's  day ;  visited 
dormitory  of  St.  Declan :  an  old  meagre  figure  h 
possession  of  the  grave,  in  which  she  ate,  drank,  an 
slept  that  none  other  might  claim  a  right  to  it ;  o: 
half  of  her  only  appeared  above  the  ground ;  the 
supply  of  earth  for  the  approaching  demand  had  jui 
been  put  in  ;  she  recommended  us  strongly  to 
a  portion,  and  if  eaten  with  due  faith,  in  the 
of  God  and  the  blessed  Saint,  it  would  be  a 
preventative  against  fairies,  fire,  drowning,  &c. 


/ 


Carved  Stone  in  the  Bmm  at  Ardmore. 


St.  Declan's  Stone  on  the  Strand  at  Ardmon. 
Supposed  to  have  a  virttiefor  eimng  pains 
by  going  under  it  three  times  ! 
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July   23rd. — Barrels  of  porter  and  whiskey  are 

nng  by  sea  and  land  in  numbers,  already  three 

Ired  have  landed,  and  every  avenue  teems  with         ^ 

•es  moving  along  to  pay  their  devotions. 

Ten  o'clock. — Commenced  my  rounds,  though  the 

I  is  the  Patron's  day ;  walked  down  by  the  sea 

e,  where  a  few  yards  below  high-water  mark  is 

far-famed  stone  that  in  the  fourth  century  (before 

arrival  of  St.  Patrick)  came  floating  over  from 

le  at  the  prayer  of  St.  Declan,  with  a  bell  upon 

r  the  edification  of  the  Irish.     On  our  way,  we 

ed  through  assembled  multitudes  pitching  tents, 

ming  up  carts  and  cars  as  dwellings,  arranging 

r   goods,  and   now  and  then  fighting,  without 

jh  JPaddy  cannot  live  long  w  good  humour  !  passed 

lere  the  first  scene  began,  and  I  counted  one 

ired  and  fifty  four  persons  kneeling  round  the 

e;  fresh  comers  every  moment  succeeding  those 

had  told  their  l)8ads  and  said  their  prayers  ; 
atched  their  motions  as  they  approached  the 
e ;  they  took  off  their  hats,  then  lowly  bowed 
r  heads,  and  dropped  their  knees  on  the  sharp 
pointed  rocks  ;  here  they  repeated  several  short 
ers,  telling  over  their  beads ;  then  solemnly  drew 

and  reverently  kissed  the  unformed  mass  several 
5S,  then  humped  their  hacks  against  it  three  times^ 
7  back  in  awe  I  dropped  again  on  their  knees 
ating  more  prayers,  and  silently  retired ;  children 
rms  were  pressed  down  till  their  mouths  touched 
holy  stone.  The  crowd  then  formed  a  long  line 
ling  up  the  narrow  path  that  leads  along  the 
ntain's  brow  to  St.  Declan's  chapel ;  here,  too,  I 
t :  the  scenery  was  beautiful  as  we  looked  over 

preciptous  rocks  across  the  bay  of  Ardmore. 
the  brink  stands  the  remnants  of  a  chapel,  said 
►e  the  first  built  in  Ireland.     On  entering  the 
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gateway,  on  your  right  hand  is  the  well  of  St.  De- 
clan  blessed ;  a  narrow  doorway  leads  to  it,  a  formid- 
able figure  had  possession  of  it,  and  dealt  out  in  pint 
mugs  to  those  who  paid ;  some  drank  it,  some  poureii 
it  on  their  limbs,  their  head,  their  backs,  in  the  nios^ 
devout  manner :  some  claimed  a  second  portion  t^o 
bottle  and  carry  homo  to  sick  relatives,  or  to  preser%re 
their  houses  from  fire ;  they  then  knelt  down  to  tlcL^e 
well,  and  said  their  prayers;  after  which,  devout^    \j 
turning  round,  they  repeated  their  prayers  to  a  littz:::^® 
mount,  under  which  had  been  the  east  window,- 
crept  on  their  knees  to  it,  kissed  it,  said  some  mo 
prayers,  crossed  themselves,  and  walked  on  ;  h( 
the  crowd  of  mendicants  was  great,  and  the  miser- 
able objects  of  deformity  more  lamentable  than  I  hs 
ever  seen,  and  too  disgusting  to  detail;  the  cro^ 
now  wound  higher  up  the  hill,  inclined  back  agai 
and  proceeded  to  the  grave,  here  they  knelt  again  i 
the  most  abject  posture,  saying  prayers  and  waitiir 
for  their  turn  to  be  admitted  into  the  little  dormitor 
where  tlic  old  hag  distributed  the  earth,  and  ga^ 
lectures  on  its  efiicacy,  as  preventing  drowning,  bun 
ing,  &c.     A  few  yards  brought  us  to  the  far-fames^^ 
Round  Tower — the  most  perfect  in  Ireland — lie: 
again,   the   devout   pilgi'ims  repeated    prayers   ai 
told  their  beads,  and  knelt  with  the  utmost  humilit 
kissed  the  tower,  and  broke  off  pieces  which  tin 
carried  away ;  then  the  whole  crowd  filed  off  to  t! 
chapel,  which  was  open  to  receive  them,  and  m\ 
was  celebrated  in  all  due  form,  and  the  devotions 
the  day  ended.    At  twenty  different  periods  I  counts  ^ 
the  people  as  they  passed  ;  they  averaged  fifty-fiv^^  a 
minute,  which  gives  a  total  of  12  or  15,000  persons, 
these   numbers   accorded    with    other   calculatioiJ5. 
The  tents,  sixty-four  in  number,  are  now  complete; 
eating,    drinking,    dancing,   occupy   the   muItituJd 
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One  figure  is  walking  about  with  a  boilod  les  gf 
mutton  and  salt  in  oujd  baud,  and  a  big  knil^  in  the 
odMr,  vociferating — ^  a  cu4  for  a  penny  C  ^d  cidfor  a 
p^ny  1 1  *  Here  cneese  an4  fish  are  selling,  ani^  some 
tents  contain  earning  tables,  but  the  grdat  t)o^y  bV 

more  numerous ;  a  few  force  themselves  under  the 
stone,  praying  as  they  crawl  with  difficulty. 

**  Seven  o'clock. — All  now  appears  confusion,  every 
man  is  drunk,  and  every  woman  is  holding  a  man 
back  from  the  deadly  combat ;  bloody  knees  from 
devotion,  and  bloody  heads  from  fightipg,  arq  not 
uncommon. 

•*  Bight  o'clock. — Three  cabins  are  now  blazing 
fiuiou^y,  not  a  vestige  can  be  saved ;  such  a  scene  ! 
fighting,  pulling,  drinking  whiskey,  praying,  crying, 
cursing, — rl  have  never  seen  f 

**  Niixe  o'clock. — Fire  nearly  subdued  for  w^t  of 
fael;  here  comes  the  old  Jezebel  from  the  grave, 
covered  with  earth,  half  naked,  and  yellow  as  the 
clay  of  which  she  bears  a  portion,  and  is  strewing  it 
in  places  the  fire  cannot  reach,  to  shoio  its  virtue  in 
destroying  that  devouring  element. 

"  July  25th. — Tents  nearly  struck ;  a  few  of  the 
xnost  devout  remain  to  complete  their  devotions. — 
Seven  o'clock. — All  is  still  again,  and  Ardmore  is 
a^gain  a  mere  secluded  village." 

We  visited  Ardmore  on  the  Patron's  day  in  1868, 
and  witnessed  similar  ^Qenes  enacted  as  those  de- 
acribed ;  an  old  woman  ocpiipied  St.  Declan's  grave 
^nd  sold  the  clay  in  penny-worths ;  the  same  pray- 
ing at,  and  rubbing  to,  the  stone  on  the  strand;  the 
<3rinking  appeared  to  be  carried  on  as  extensive  as 
of  old,  for  we  observed  some  hundred  barrels  of  por- 
ter in  the  village,  but  we  saw  no  rioting,  the  people 
appeared  to  enjoy  themselves  and  everything  passed 
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oflF  quietly. 

In  concluding  our  description  of  Ardmore,  we  maj 
observe  that  the  beautifxd  round  tower  and  yenerable 
ruins,  are  preserved  with  great  care  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Edward  Odell,  Esquire,  of  Carriglea- 
house,  on  whose  property  they  are  situated.  \Vhat 
an  impressive  lesson  the  ruins  at  Ardmore  teach  ua 
of  the  mutability  of  human  greatness ! — 

''  See  how  the  sharp,  corroding  tooth  of  time 
Hath  rent  these  massy  walls !  The  stones  dissolve. 
And,  like  the  feeble  sinews  of  old  age, 
Relax,  and  shrink,  and  tumble  to  the  ground ! 
Ah  me !  shall  ruthless  Time*s  devouring  powV 
Thus  bow  the  firmest  works  of  busy  man  ? 
Tis  even  so  !  Yea,  lastly,  he  himself — 
The  great  projector  of  these  haughty  piles — 
With  all  his  riches,  honours,  and  renown. 
Hides  his  poor  head  in  dust — and  is  no  more  L    ^ 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Barony  of  Coshmore  and  Goshbride^ — its 

Antiquities^  Sfc. 

8  barony  of  Coshmore  and  Coshbride  contains  six 
Lshes — Lismore,  MocoUop,  Tallow,  Kilwatermoy, 
c^ockan,  and  Temple  Michael.  In  1654,  this  barony 
\  divided  into  five  parishes.  It  is  the  most  west- 
division,  and  has  been  called  the  garden  of  the 
nty;  and  if  cultivation  and  picturesque  scenery 
entitle  it  to  this  distinction,  the  name  is  not  im- 
perly  applied. 

^he  navigable  river  BlacJcwater^  anciently  called 
mmore  and  Broadwater,  and  famous  in  the  time 
^tolemy,  who  calls  it  Daurona  and  J^echam,  takeck 
inding  course  through  this  barony,  and  contri- 
es  to  the  beauty  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the 
venience  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Blachwater  rises 
he  county  of  Kerry,  and,  after  a  course  of  fkbout 
y  miles,  enters  this  county  at  its  western  bound- 
.  The  course  of  the  river  from  this  place  is  due 
b,  until  it  reaches  the  town  of  Cappoquin,  from 
3nce  it  proceeds  in  a  southern  direction  until  it 
3ts  the  sea  at  the  harbour  of  Youghal.  It  is 
igable  for  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  as  far 
;he  bridge  of  Cappoquin ;  and  during  the  Summer 
Qths  a  small  steam-boat  plies  daily  between  Cap- 
uin  and  Youghal ;  this  is  a  favourite  route  with 
rists,  the  scenery  being  considered  by  many  the 
it  beautiful  in  Ireland,  so  much  so  that  it  is  now 
>wn  as  ''  Spencer  s  Avonmore — the  Irish  Khine !" 
)n  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater^  and  to  the  south- 
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ward  of  that  river,  the  land  is  fertile,  and  the  face 
of  the  country  highly  improved,  but  to  the  northward 
there  is  a  range  of  mountains  which  bounds  this 
barony,  and  separates  it  from  the  county  Tipperaiy. 

The  place  of  greatest  consequence  in  this  barony  is 

L  I  S  M  0  R  B, 

a  market  and  cathedral  town,  beautifully  situated  on 
a  steep   bank   of  the  Blachvater.     This  town  haa 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  late  and  present  Dukea 
of  Devonshire.    The  Cathedral  is  a  handsome  struc' 
ture  with  a  square  tower,  surmounted  by  a  light  aTi^ 
elegant  spire.     The  other  public  buildings  are  fcl^® 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Court-house,  Presbyteri-* 
meeting-house,  the  Union  Workhouse,  together  w:£-^ 
a  good  Inn,  (the  Devonshire  Arms).    The  populatL.  ^^ 
in  1861  was  2,089.    The  town  is  under  the  mana^^^, 
raent  of  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Tow  '^^ 
Improvement   Act,   passed  in   1854.     The  presa^^^ 
chairman  of  Lismoro  Town  Commissioners  is  J(^     ^^ 
Edmund  Currey,  Esquire,  m.d.,  j.p. 

Lismore,  or  properly  Lios-onor^  the  great  habit 
tion,  (translated  Atrium  magnum  in  the  ancient  W^i^^ 
of  St.  Carthagh)  a  town  now  chiefly  remarkable  r^or 
the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  its  magnificent  casC^i^- 

It  formerly  ranked  amongst  the  most  flourish i  :^g 

cities  in  Ireland — the  seat  of  science  and  learnings 

the  birth-place  of  Congreve,  Boyle,  and  the  ingenic^  ns 
Henry  Eeles,  and  the  school  from  which,  it  is  8&id 
Alfred  derived  the  knowledge  which  immortah^^ 
his  name.     In  the  year  636  Lismore  was  a  bishopV 
see,  and  had  famous  schools  of  philosophy  establishaf 
by  St.  Carthagh,  who,  in  the  holy  days  of  East^, 
was  driven  out  of  Rathenin  in  the  comity  of  Weetr 
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Etnd  took  sanctuary  here.  An  old  writi^r  HbM 
38  this  place : — 

smore  is  a  famous  and  holy  citie,  half  itt 
3  an  asylum,  into  which  no  woman  dared  en- 
t  it  is  full  of  cells  and  holy  monasteries ;  AbA 
s  men  in  great  numbers  abide  there :  ftiid 
holy  men  flock  together  from  all  parts  pi 
;  and  not  only  from  Ireland,  but  also  ft^tn 
i  and  Britain,  being  desirous  to  remove  from 
to  Christ." 

aay  here  mention  that  some  seventy  years 
erations  were  being  made  in  a  part  of  the 
3  Castle,  during  which  there  were  found,  built 
ecess  in  the  wall,  a  valuable  Irish  manuscript 
ishop's  staff,  richly  decorated  in  the  Irish 
The  staff  is  supposed  by  some  archaeologisfei 
le  original  of  the  primitive  saint  of  Lismcnre. 
nuscript  found  is  a  miscellaneous  compilatidti 
considerable  antiquity.  It  is  written,  ii 
ipon  vellum,  and  many  of  its  capital '  letters 
iously  ornamented  in  the  Irish  style.  It  is 
own  as  "  The  Boole  of  Lismore"  and  is  lodged 
her  ancient  manuscripts,  annals,  deeds  and 

in  the  library  of  the  Castle.     We  may  here 
1  that  from  this  manuscript  is  taken  a  large 

of  the  information  given  in  this  work, 
school  of  Lismore  continued  in  high  repute 
ay  years,  and  was  visited  by  "  prodigioui^ 
s  both  from  the  neighbouring  and  remote 
BS."  Many  of  the  bishops  of  this  see  were 
markable  for  religious  austerity,  as  well  as  for 
^  and  sancity,  and  it  was  through  their  iii- 

that  the   rigid   discipline   of  the  monastic 
was  observed.     The  rules  of  the  abb^  Of 
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regular  canons  founded  by  St.  Carthagh  were  par- 
ticularly severe.     When  any  of  the  monks  returned 
from  a  mission,  it  was  the  custom  to  kneel  down 
before  the  abbot,  and  in  that  humble  posture  relate 
the  events  which  had  occurred :  all  kinds  of  severities 
were  practised  here,  and  their  food  was  restricted  to 
vegetables  which   they  cultivated   with   their  own 
hands.     Subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  Henry  II.  the 
bishops  were  usually  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and 
generally  through  the  influence  of  the  Pope ;  though, 
on  some  occasions,  on  the  death  of  the  bishop,  the 
king  granted  a  license  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to 
elect  a  successor  to  the  see.     The  Bishops  of  Water- 
ford    and    Lismorc    had    continual    quarrels    and 
jealousies,  and,  as  opportunity  offered,  plundered  the 
property  of  the  rival  sees,  imtil  at  length  these  dis- 
putes were  terminated  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
bishoprics,  which  vore  consolidated  by  what  is  called 
a  real  union,  in  1363,  by  Pope  Urban  V.  which  union 
was  confirmed  by  King  Edward  III.  on  the  7th  of 
October  of  that  year. 

There  wore  many,  some  say  twenty,  churches  in 
Lismore  of  which  the  ruins  of  seven  were  discernible 
a  few  j'cars  since ;  but  all  the  ancient  buildings  of 
this  ungallant  city  are  now  entirely  removed,  except 
the  cathedral  and  the  castle.  The  Cathedral  which 
was  erected  by  St.  Carthagh  in  636,  is  situated  on  high 
ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Blackwaterl 
it  is  shaped  like  a  cross,  the  grand  entrance  looking 
towards  the  south.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  catliedral  of  Lismore  escaped  the  destructive  fire« 
and  plunderings  which  the  city  experienced  after 
the  time  of  St.  Carthagh,  as  it  appears  that  on  every 
calamitous  occasion,  the  bishops  used  every  exertioD 
to  preserve  the  church ;  and  particularly  in  the  yew 
1 173,  when  lieymond  and  Earl  Richard  wasted  and 
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plundered  the  Decies,  the  plunderers  extorted  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  the  prelate  who  then  governed 
the  see,  to  prevent  the  cathedral  from  being  burned. 
However,  shortly  after,  an  accidental  fire  wholly  con- 
sumed Lismore,  and  involved  almost  all  the  churches 
in  the  ruin. 

The  cathedral  was  again  repaired,  and  plundered 
at  various  times ;  and,  at  length,  in  the  rebellion  of 
Munster,  was  almost  totally  demolished  by  Edmund 
Fitzgibbon,  called  the  White  Knight,  in  which  state 
it  continued  until  it  was  re-edified  in  1633,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Earl  of  Cork.     The  cathedral  of  Lis- 
more was  originally  constructed  in  the  Saxon  style ; 
the  windows  were  narrow,  terminated  with  circular 
arches,  each  surmounted  with  a  small  window  in 
shape  like  a  circle.    These  round  windows  were  also 
over  the  entrance,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  tran- 
septs.    This  style  of  architecture,  which  was  gene- 
T«dly  used  in  our  very  ancient  buildings,  and  which 
is,  of  itself,  strongly  indicative  of  antiquity,  has,  with 
singularly  bad  taste,   been   replaced  by  the  florid 
Gothic,  which,  though  beautiful,  does  not  harmonize 
'with  the  general  appearance  of  the  place.    The  alter- 
ations and  repairs,  which  were  made  in  1815,  give  a 
most  incongruous  appearance  to  the  building,  part 
of  it  being  in  the  Saxon,  and  part  in  the  Gothic  style. 
A  square  tower,  surmounted  by  a  light  and  taper 
spire,  was  added.     Divine  service  is  performed  in 
the  place  newly  fitted  up,  which,  taken  by  itself,  is 
a  beautiful  little  church.     Over  the  entrance^  and 
beneath  a  pure  Saxon  arch,  a  handsome  organ  has 
been  erected :  the  windows  are  of  stained  glass,  richly 
and  exquisitely  executed,  the  work  of  a  native  artist^ 
the  late  George  M'Alister  of  Dublin,  who  devoted  his 
youth  and  talents  to  discover  the  lost  art  of  painting 
on  glass,  and  who  died  at  an  early  age,  after  ha?in|f 
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made  himself  master  of  the  secret-  The  pulput  and 
the  seats  for  the  chapter  are  of  black  oak,  neatlj 
carved.  The  walls  of  the  interior  of  the  building 
are  faced  with  a  beautiful  sandstone,  quite  equal  in 
beauty  to  Portland  stone,  and  apparently  much  more 
durable. 

There  are  very  tasteful  monuments  to  the  deceased 
members  of  families  in  the  neighbourhood, — ^tlie 
Musgraves,  the  Chearnley?,  the  Lovetts,  and  others, 
— and  among  the  more  striking  are  the  tablets  to 
the  memory  of  Archdeacon  Ryan  and  Dean  Scott 

Only   one   ancient    monument  has    escaped  the 
ravages  of  time:  it  is  a  highly-ornamented  tomb, 
which  was  originally  raised  above  the  ground,  but  is 
now  laid  flat,  and  surrounded  by  the  side  stones. — 
The  date,  1548,  is  legible ;  but  the  inscription,  which 
runs  round  the  stone,  can  be  only  very  partially  de- 
ciphered ;  after  spending  some  time  at  it  we  re^^ 
the  following : — 

Joi)C9  iSl'^ratl) uiot SUUijcrina 

Z\)Oxnt.      1548. 

On  the  side  stones  are  figures  of  the  Apostles  in  hi^^^ 
relief:  the  upper  stone  is  splendidly  decorat<^d  at^^^ 

divided  into  compartments,  in  which  various  chara ^ 

ters  and  devices  arc  represented.  The  most  intes^ 
ligible  are,  a  heart  pierced  witli  swords — ^beneaU-  ^' 
the  words  Ave  Maria — a  fiofure  of  our  Saviour,  wi''»' 
the  motto  Ecce  IL/tno — and  a  character  dressed 
bishop's  robes  offering  up  the  host.  The  tombs 
ally  are  well  placed  for  picturesque  eflFect,  and  stud  tl3« 
uneven  surface  with  pleasing  irregularity.  Th.^/ 
bear  the  titles  of  tlie  little  community  whose  lot  <^ 
sojourn  is  cast  in  the  place ;  but  several  are  inscrilM(/ 
with  names  which  have  been  long  since  silent^  At 
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3  memories  of  the  men  who  bare  them  are  extinct, 
e  modern  tombs  we  shall  not  specially  notice, 
my  are 

"  All  too  young  as  yet 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrow  which  consigned 
Its  charge  to  each ;" 

amd  while  the  wounds  of  the  survivors  are  yet 
ceding,  we  could  not  lightly  introduce  them  in  our 
^es. 

The  Castle  of  Lismore,  which  was  erected  on  the 
3  of  an  ancient  abbey,  was  built  by  King  John  in 
5  year  1185.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Irish, 
i  was  for  many  years  the  episcopal  residence,  until 
ler  MaGrath,  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  Bishop 
this  see,  granted  it,  together  with  the  manor  of 
jmore,  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  from  whom  this  and 
ler  property  was  purchased  by  Sir  Richard  Boyle, 
erwards  Earl  of  Cork.  Amongst  the  manuscripts 
Lismore  Castle,  is  the  diary  of  this  extraordinary 
n,  in  which  he  kept  a  regular  journal  of  almost 
5ry  occurrence  in  which  he  was  concerned.  The 
'ticulars  of  his  arrival  in  Ireland  are  well  known  : 
ly  are  related  in  his  journal  with  a  minuteness 
ich  is  quite  characteristic,  and  with  a  conscious 
ling  of  the  powers  which  could  construct  a  noble 
tune  with  the  most  trifling  means.  His  talents 
1  industry  soon  procured  him  wealth  and  honours, 
i  raised  him  to  situations  of  the  greatest  impor- 
Lce  in  the  administration  of  the  anairs  of  Ireland, 
compensate  his  otherwise  good  fortune,  it  may  be 
aarked,  that  he  passad  his  life  in  a  continued 
pfare,  at  one  time  assailed  by  the  partizans  of 
^ernment,  and  nearly  at  the  same  moment  en- 
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gaged  in  regular  war  with  the  acknowledged  rebels 
of  the  country. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  voluminous  manuscripts 
preserved  at  Lismore  Castle,  will  best  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  and  the  times  in 
which  he  lived : 

"  About  two  o'clock,  on  Sunday  morning  of  the 
28th  of  May,  1643,  two  hundred  rebels,  with  a  party 
of  horse,  (in  revenge  that  my  son  Francis,  with  the 
forces  of  Lismore,  had,  the  Friday  evening  before, 
taken,  plundered,  and  burned  the  town  of  Cloghecn. 
brought  Luke  Everard  and  another  of  that  name, 
with  one  Mr.  Englys,  the  freeholder  of  Rochestown, 
prisoners  home  with  him,)  for  want  of  good  works, 
they  secretly,  before  it  was  day,  entered  the  town  of 
Lismore,  burnt  most  of  the  thatched  houses  and 
cabbins  in  the  town,  to  the  outgate  of  my  castle. — 
Took  Brian  Kavenagh  the  portrieve,  Garrett  Fitz- 
Eustace  Roach,  my  servant  John  oDonovan,  and  two 
soldiers  away  with  them  prisoners :  burnt  my  alms- 
houses, killed  Morice  Roach  and  old  Pollard,  being 
two  of  my  almsmen,  and  about  sixty  of  my  Lrish 
tenants,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  hurt  many 
more,  as  Peter  Baker  and  his  wife. 

"  On  the  3rd  of  June,  1643,  Sir  Charles  Vavasour 
with  his  regiment  of  foot,  and  my  son  Francis  with 
the  troop  of  horse,  gained  with  baterry  the  strong 
castle  of  Cloghlagh  in  Condon's  country,  and  put  all 
the  rebels  therein  to  the  sword ;  for  which  gooc^ 
achievment  God  make  us  all  thankful. 

"  On  the  10th  July,  1643,  the  rebel  Lieutenaaf 
General  Purcell,  commanding  again  in  chief,  in  w- 
vcngo  of  his  former  defeat  received  at  Cappoqmn, 
reinforced  his  army  to  7,000  foot  and  900  horse,  with 
three  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  drew  again  near^  to 
Cappoquin,  and  there  continued  four  days,  wasting 
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and  spoiling  the  country  round  about,  but  attempt- 
ing nothing  of  any  consequence.  And  when  the 
22d  at  night,  that  the  Lord  Viscount  Muskrie  came 
to  the  Irish  army  with  some  addition  of  new  forces, 
they  removed  from  Cappoquin  in  the  night,  before 
my  castle  of  Lismore,  and  on  Sunday  morning  the 
23d  July,  1643,  they  began  their  battery  from  the 
church  to  the  east  of  Lismore  house,  and  made  a 
breach  into  my  own  house,  which  Captain  Broad- 
ripp  and  my  warders,  being  about  150,  repaired 
stronger  with  earth  than  it  was  before,  and  shot 
there  tiU  the  Thursday  the  27th,  and  never  durst 
attempt  to  enter  the  breach,  my  ordnance  and  my 
musket-shot  from  my  castle  did  so  apply  them. — 
Then  they  removed  their  battery  to  the  south-west 
of  my  castle,  and  continued  beating  against  my 
castle,  and  continued  beating  against  my  orchard- 
wall,  but  never  adventured  into  my  orchard,  my  shot 
from  my  turrets  did  so  continually  beat  and  clear  the 
curteyn  of  the  wall.  The  28th  July,  God  sent  my 
two  sons  Dungarvan  and  Broghill,  to  land  at  the 
town  of  Youghal,  out  of  England,  and  the  29th  they 
rode  to  the  Lord  of  Inchiquin's,  who  with  the  army 
were  drawn  to  Tallagh,  and  staid  there  in  e:roecta- 
tion  of  Colonel  Peyn,  with  his  regiment  from  Tymo- 
lay,  who  failed  to  join,  but  Inchiquin,  Dungarvan 
and  Broghill,  and  Sir  John  Powlett,  the  Saturday  in 
the  evening,  (upon  some  other  directions  brought 
over  by  Dungarvan  from  his  Majesty,)  he  made  a 
treaty  that  evening  with  Muskrie  and  others,  and 
the  Sunday,  the  30th,  they  agreed  upon  a  cessation 
for  six  days.  Monday  night  when  they  could  not  enter 
mj  house,  they  removed  their  siege  and  withdrew 

the  ordnance  and  army two  or  three  barrels  of 

powder two  or  three  pieces   of  ordnance  of 

twenty-three  pounds,  and  killed  but  one  of  my  side. 
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God  be  praised. 

"  On  the  10th  of  August  1643,  Brien  Kavenagh, 
Portrieve  of  Lismore,  having  been  taken  prisoner  at 
the  burning  of  my  town,  was  enlarged  by  exchange 
of  another  prisoner  of  theirs,  but  returning  home 
pillaged  and  stripped,  I  gave  him  a  doublet,  breeches, 
and  stockings,  and  a  new  coat  made  for  my  own 
wearing,  garnished  down  before  with  silver  buttons 
and  gold  fringe  work,  that  I  had  never  worn." 

Beg  110  Eliz.  Reg  In,  et  Jacobi  primi  Regis. 

Copie  of  a  Particular  part  of  the  first  Earl  of  Corkett 
ComiiwnicealtKs  Workes^  perfortncd  by  him  for  th' 
i^ervice  of  the  Crown  aiid  good  of  tlie  Comynonwealth 
and  of  the  prouitice  of  Munster  lohei-ein  he  resided. 

''  Imprimis,  The  Earl  of  Corke  hath  re-edified  the 
great  decayed  church  of  Youghal,  wherein  the  towns- 
men in  time  of  rebellion  kept  their  cows,  and  hath 
erected  a  new  chapel  therein,  and  made  it  one  of  the 
fairest  churches  in  Ireland. 

•'Ho  hath  also  new  built  the  College-house  of 
Youghal,  and  added  five  turrets  thereunto,  and  raised 
platforms  of  earth  fit  to  plant  any  ordnance  upon, 
which  may  command  the  town  and  harbour. 

•'  Ho  hath  formed  a  faire  free  school  there,  an 
built  convenient  lodgings  for  the  schoolmaster  an 
usher,  and  erected  there  an  almshouse  for  old  decayec^^ 
soldiers,  which  are  filled,  and  hath  given  of  his  owtt 
lands  in  perpetuity  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  four- 
score pounds  a  year  for  their  maintenance. 

"  Ho  hath  built  four  incorporate  and  market-towns» 
which  before  were  waste  places  without  any  habita- 
tions, and  planted  them  all  with  English  inhabitants 
of  the  religion,  viz.:  Tallaugh,  in  which  he  hath 
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built  a  new  church  and  chancel,  a  sessions-house,  a 
market-house,  and  a  strong  prison.  2.  Lismore, 
w^herein  he  hath  re-edified  the  demolished  chancel 
of  the  cathedral  church.  3.  Cloghnikilty,  wherein 
he  hath  built  a  fair  new  church,  and  made  a  planta- 
tion all  of  English  Protestants. 

"  Bandonbridge,  which  twenty  years  past  was  a 
great  many  woods,  he  hath  now  made  an  English 
towne  there,  and  hath  built  two  fair  new  churches, 
two  sessions-houses,  two  market-houses,  and  a  strong 
prison  in  the  same,  and  compasses  the  towne  round 
about  with  a  strong  wall  of  lime  and  stone,  it  being 
of  a  far  greater  length,  strength,  and  circuit  than 
the  citie  of  Corke  is,  and  hath  fortified  the  towne  wall 
with  six  turrets  and  three  strong  large  castles,  and 
famished  them  with  ordnance,  and  fully  inhabited 
it  all  with  English  Protestants  and  tradesmen,  to 
the  great  strength  and  comfort  of  all  the  western 
parts  of  Munster,  all  these  four  new  corporations 
send  two  burgesses  a  piece  to  Parliament,  all  Pro- 
testants. 

"  He  had  built  and  erected  thirteen  new  castles  in 
and  upon  the  straights  of  his  seigniories  and  English 
plantations,  viz.  one  at  Ballinetry,  one  at  Comeveagh, 
one  at  the  Parke,  one  at  Inchiquin,  one  at  Bally- 
knock,  one  at  Agharnin,  one  at  Shane,  one  at  Bally- 
duff^,  one  at  Corbegh,  one  at  Ballygarron,  one  at 
BaDyin,  one  at  Cappoquin,  one  at  Innesheane,  besides 
the  three  castles  at  Lismore,  and  the  great  strengths 
there  and  at  Youghal,  all  of  his  buildings,  which 
are  large  and  fit  for  garrisons,  to  command  and 
secure  all  those  parts  of  the  country. 

"  He  hath  built  four  stately  bridges,  viz.  two  over 
the  great  river  of  the  Bride,  one  at  Tallough,  the 
other  at  Connotry,  and  two  other  bridges  over  the 
river  Blackwater,  whereof  one  at  Fermoy,  the  other 
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at  Cappoquin.  The  workmanship  of  which  bridges, 
besides  at  the  materials,  cost  him  between  eleven 
and  twelve  hundred  poimds,  and  by  building  those 
bridges  he  hath  lost  the  rent  of  his  several  ferries, 
which  is  eight  and  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  for 
ever. 

**  He  is  able  (as  the  Lord  Deputy  hath  seen  mus- 
tered before  him)  out  of  his  new  plantations  about 
Tallough,  to  bring  into  the  field,  for  his  Majesty's 
service  and  defence  of  those  parts  of  the  country,  one 
thousand  foot  and  one  hundred  horse,  and  at  and 
about  his  plantations  about  Bandonbridge  eight 
hundred  foot  and  sixty  horse  well  armed,  all  English, 
and  of  the  religion,  with  able  captains  and  officers  of 
his  own  tenants  to  command  them. 

"  He  payeth  every  week  in  the  year  two  hundred 
pounds  for  wages  to  workmen,  and  there  is  main- 
tained by  the  money  that  goes  out  of  his  purse  to 
labourers  four  thousand  people,  young  and  old,  on 
his  lands  and  plantations,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
commonwealth. 

"  Upon  the  Lords  of  the  Council  in  England,  let- 
ters, he  lent  in  ready  money,  for  his  Majesty's  use, 
to  clear  the  great  necessities  of  the  fleet  soldiers 
which  arrived  in  Munster,  one  thousand  pounds,  and 
when  the  forts  at  Corke  and  Waterford,  last  year 
before  they  were  defensible,  were  at  a  stand  for  want 
of  money,  he  lent  other  five  hundred  pounds,  where- 
with they  were  again  undertaken  and  made  tenable. 

"  Lastly,  he  never  had  acre  of  land,  pension,  ward, 
entertainment,  or  other  matter  of  benefit,  given  bi|^ 
from  the  late  King  or  Queen,  or  from  the  State  ^ 
Ireland,  neither  ever  was  a  suitor  for  any  such  bene- 
fit or  gift." 

The  foUowing  letters,  (never  published  before)  were 
lately  transcribed  from  the  originals  in  the  public 
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jord  office,  London,  will  be  found  interesting  as 
3wing  the  state  of  the  church  in  Ireland  in  1633, 
i  the  quiet  mode  adopted  by  the  Earl  of  Cork  of 
istructing  his  large  fortune,  by  putting  himself 
possession  of  the  revenues,  &c.,  of  the  see  of  Lis- 
)re  and  those  of  the  Collegiate  Chiurch  of  St.  Mary's, 
lughal : — 

^  Bisliop  (3)  of  WaterforcCs  letter  abotU  his  Petition 

for  Lismore  and  Youghal. 

*'  To  the  Most  Rev.  Father  in  God,  &c., 

"  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

"  Most  Rev. — The  care  which  your  Grace  hath  of 
e  good  of  the  church  hath  emboldened  me,  &c. 
lat  whereas  the  Earl  of  Cork  unconscionably  hold- 
1  from  the  Bishoprick  of  Lismore  about  ^900  p^r 
num,  which  was  sacriligeously  made  away  with  by 
jr  predecessors,  with  reservation  only  of  £21  odd 
3ney  a  year,  and  because  the  said  earl  withouldeth 
e  aDconomy  from  the  Cathedral  of  Lismore,  where- 
,  excepting  the  chancel,  it  is  altogether  ruinous 
d  waste,  which  the  aeconomy,  being  worth  j680  a 
ar,  if  it  had  been  put  to  the  right  use  would  have 
ig  ago  sufficiently  repaired,  with  many  other  spoils 
lich  he  had  surreptitiously  made  of  vicarages  and^ 
urch  livings  by  impropriating  them,  &c.  And 
lereas  the  College  of  Youghal  is  endowed  with 
out  <£700  a  year,  which  should  maintain  a  warden 
id  divers  coUegioners,  all  ministers,  is  now  ready 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  and  the  col- 
yioners  of  predicants  are  ready  to  be  made  mendi- 
nts,  my  humble  suit  to  your  Grace  is,  that  because 
e  glory  of  God,  &c.,  are  the  sole  scope  of  your 
•ace's  actions,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  procure 
3  King  s  letter  to  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Coimcil  of 
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Ireland,  authorizing  them  to  examine  the  uncon- 
scionable leases  whereby  the  Bishoprick  of  Lisraore 
and  the  College  of  Youghal  were  made  away,  that 
restitution  maybe  made  of  part  or  some  competency 
to  support  me  like  myself  in  the  Bishoprick  of  Lis- 
more,  and  to  the  collegioners  of  Youghal  according 
to  the  demeans  thereof.     And  seeing  that  you  are 
willing  to  do  good,  and  especially  to  those  whom 
your  grace  hath  long  known  to  have  had  their  breed- 
ing in  the  self-same  college  from  whence  we  both 
had  our  well-being,  in  the  enlarging  and  beautifying 
thereof.    I  hear  your  grace  hath  left  a  pious  memory 
to  all  posterity.     If  you  would  be  pleased  to  second 
the  King  s  Majesties  letter,  ^vith  your  letters  to  the  - 
Lord  Deputy,  for  the  good  of  the  church  of  Lismore^ 
and  the  college  of  Youghal,  I  shall  acknowledge  youir^ 
grace,  under  God,  the  only  Atlas  and  supporter  o^ 
them  both  ;  and  I  would  request  your  grace  to  tak^^ 
special  notice  that  out  of  my  two  united  bishoprick^   ^ 
of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  the  temporalities  wherecr^/ 
are  about  one  thousand  and  six  hundred  pounds    ^ 
year,  there  is  not  above  fifty  pounds  rent  a  year  re- 
serv^ed,  which,  with  <£1(X)  a  year  which  I  hold  in 
commendam,  is  all  I  have  to  maintain  me  and  my 
family,  &c.     Your  Grace's,  in  all  duty, 

''  Michael  Waterford  and  Lismobe." 
March  the  7th  day,  1633. 

The  state  of  the  Bishoprich  of  Lismore  in  Irdamh 

"  The  Bishoprick  of  Lismore  and  Waterford  is  one 
of  the  ancientest  and  best  sees  of  the  Kingdom  rf 
Ireland,  and  heretofore  of  so  great  note  that  the 
hisliop  thereof  was  always  to  the  Pope  legaius  a  laten. 
and  the  seat  of  the  bishoprick  named  Lismore  ever 
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called  Gimtds  Sanda ;  but  now,  partly  by  the  cor- 
ruption and  iniquity  of  former  times,  but  principally 
by  force,  fraud,  and  abuse  of  the  episcopal  and  cnap- 
ter  aaals  of  these  bishoprics  in  broken  times,  have 
been  all  unconscionably  made  away  from  these 
churches,  either  by  unreasonable  long  leases  or  in 
fee-farme  for  ever,  so  that  the  episcopal  house  of 
Lisraore,  together  with  the  manner  lands  and  fish- 
ings of  Lismore,  as  also  the  manners  and  lands  of 
Bewley,  Ardmore,  Kilree,  Newathmeane,  Bailee, 
Balin,  Balirafter,  Balligarran,  Kilcloher,  with  all  the 
rents,  royalties,  and  privileges  of  them,  now  worth 
about  <£1000  a  year,  are  all  enjoyed  by  the  Earl  of 
Cork  at  the  rent  of  <£20  a  year,  by  grant  from  our 
late  dread  sovereign  King  James,  of  famous  memory, 
under  colour  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  attainder. 

"  The  said  earl  under  the  said  pretext  hath  like- 
wise passad  from  his  Majesty  the  economy  of  Lismore, 
being  the  parsonage  of  Lismore,  and  worth  .£100  a 
year,  b^ing  given  by  the  foundation  of  the  Cathedral 
for  the  repairing  and  re-edifying  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Lismore,  which  now  lies  ruinous  and  in 
waste,  and  this  he  hath  passed  on  a  concealment. 

"  The  said  earl  hath  also  passed  in  the  said  grant 
from  his  Majesty  all  the  vicar's  choral  lands,  being 
five  vicars,  which  by  the  foundation  of  that  Church, 
were  to  attend  the  service  of  Grod  there,  as  concealed 
lands,  although  some  that  are  now  living  were  in 
possession  of  the  said  lands  as  vicars  choral,  and  now 
worth  about  £60  a  year. 

"  The  said  earl  hath  likewise  passed  in  the  said 
grant  from  his  Majesty  all  the  lands  and  mannors 
belonging  to  the  Prior  of  the  Lazar  or  Lepers  house 
of  Lismore,  as  concealed  lands,  who  is  superintendent 
or  overseer  of  all  the  lazars  and  lepers  in  the  king- 
dom, where  there  are  many  infected  with  that  dis- 
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ease,  and  was  likewise  to  attend  Divine  service  in 
the  said  CathedraL  All  the  forementioned  particn- 
lai^  are  supposed  by  some  of  his  MajestVs  coimsels 
in  the  laws  to  be  now  in  his  Majesty's  hands,  who, 
no  doubt,  will  hold  it  a  happiness  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  re-endow  and  restore  so  ancient  a  bishopric 
upon  any  pious  and  religious  motives  made  unto  him 
to  that  end. 

^'The  said  earl  hath  gotten  into  his  hands  the 
dean's  lands  and  the  treasurer's  lands  of  Lismore 
and  part  of  the  corps  of  the  archdeaconry, 

"  The  vicarage  of  Tallow  hath  been  in  the  quiet> 
possession  of  the  vicars  choral  of  Lismore  near  twi 
hundred  years,  until  within  these  two  years  the  said 
earl  hath  seized  thereon  as  impropriate. 

''  The  said  earl  hath  likewise  of  late  challenged 
and  leased  the  vicarages  of  Rathronane,  Ardfinan, 
Balidrinan,  ats  Rochestown,  Balidrinan  citra  Rincrew, 
Kilowtermoy,  Kilcokan,  and  the  parsonage  of  Clonea, 
all  in  the  diocese  of  Lismore,  as  impropriate  to  some 
religious  house  or  other,  notwithstanding  all  the  said 
Vicarages  were  ever  in  the  possession  of  the  Vicars 
who  paid  first  fruits  and  xxth  parts  to  his  Majesty 
until  they  were  usurped  as  aforesaid. 

"  The  said  earl  hath  likewise  taken  away  divers 
glebe  lands  from  vicars  that  he  hath  presented  to 
livings,  wherein  he  hath  right  of  patronage,  and 
makes  claims  to  other  vicarages  as  impropriate,  and 
there  are  others  also  that  do  challenge  ana  take  any 
Vicarages  that  are  worth  as  impropriate,  whereby 
that  poor  Church  of  Ireland  will  be  utterly  spoiled 
unless  there  shall  be  some  pious  and  religious  motion 
made  to  his  Majesty  for  redress  of  what  is  past  and 
restraint  of  any  the  like  future  despoliation.' 

May  3rd,  1634. 


VBIOftT  0^  WAIEBJrOBD.  2^ 

The  Castle  of  lAsnic^e  is  one  of  the  mopt  WA^fir 
oent  of  the  ancient  Inah  residenceSy  and  is  see^  ^ 
;ieat  advantage  fix>m  being  built  on  a  venr  elev^ti^ 
ifcaation  on  the  verg^  of  a  hiU,  the  liyer  nlacJcwc^ 
anning  dose  to  the  foundation. 

The  circular  towers  which  flank  the  northern  front 
^re  partly  concealed  by  trees,  which  seem  to  grow 
»ut  of  the  river,  and  which  throw  into  shade  ^ge 
ntervals  of  the  rocky  base  of  the  building ;  these 
^markable  objects  combined  with  the  abrupt  posi^ 
ion  of  the  castle  which  is  seen  hanging  over  the 
lark  and  rapid  stream,  compose  a  romantic  and 
triking  picture  which  has  scarcely  ever  been  ade- 
[uately  represented.  The  first  door-way  is  called 
he  riding-house,  from  its  being  originally  built  to 
ccommodate  two  horse-men  who  moimted  guards 
nd  for  whose  reception  there  were  two  spaces  which 
re  still  visible  under  the  archway.  You  then  pro- 
eed  by  a  long  avenue  shaded  by  magnificent  trees, 
jid  flanked  with  a  high  stone  wall ;  this  leads  to 
nother  doorway — the  grand  entrance  into  the  square 
f  the  castle.  Over  the  gate  are  the  arms  of  the  first 
Sari  of  Cork,  with  the  motto  "  God's  providence  is 
lur  inheritance." ;  the  words  of  i?7hich  would  ^ea^ 
ine  to  believe  that  the  earl  was  not  altogether  ^e 
rarldly  minded  man  as  mentioned  in  the  prece^Og 
atters  of  the  Bishop  of  Waterford,  an^  did,  probably, 
mass  the  whole  of  his  enormous  fortune  witJEip^ 
oiy  injury  to  his  conscience.  The  castle  an^  itfja 
urecincts  were  regularly  fortified,  aud  covered  a  limpd 
pace  of  groimd,  the  houn^  of  which  n^^aj  fi^  1^ 
raced  by  the  existing  W£dls  and  to^rs.  ^ot^^r 
ower  has  been  lately  erected ;  it  is  of  atupQU^f^^ 
aagnitude,  and  is  called  "  The  Parl^sle  Tq^er,'Vi^ft^ 
jord  Carlisle,  who  laid  the  fpuu4ation  a^tQ^e  .w)^^^ 
m  a  visit  to  the  castle  in  18^,  w|i9U  he  y(f^ 
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Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  It  is  highly  interesting  to  ex- 
amine the  various  parts  of  the  defences  so  minutely 
and  vividly  represented  in  the  first  Earl  of  Cork's 
diary.  "  My  orchard,"  and  "  my  garden,"  and  "  the 
turrets,  which  did  so  continually  beat  and  clear  the 
curteyn  of  the  wall,"  all  are  carefully  preserved,  and 
kept  in  the  neatest  order. 

Several  modem  writers  have  remarked  that  the 
square  of  the  castle  has  rather  an  unfinshed  appear- 
ance, and,  from  the  introduction  of  modern  doors 
and  windows,  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  rules  of 
uniformity  and  architectural  consistency.  The  som- 
bre appearance  of  the  buildings  around  the  square 
is  admirably  contrasted  with  the  interior  of  the 
castle.  The  rooms  are  fitted  up  with  all  the  con- 
venience of  modern  improvement ;  the  doors  are  of 
Irish  oak  of  great  thickness  and  beauty ;  and  the 
windows,  composed  of  large  squares  of  plate  glass, 
each  pane  opening  on  hinges,  combine  accommoda- 
tion with  harmony  of  appearance.  The  drawing- 
rooms  are  ornamented  with  tapestry,  and  contain 
several  ancient  oil  paintings  by  the  great  masters. 

An  anecdote  which  is  told  of  James  II.,  who  is 
said  to  have  visited  the  castle  and  dined  in  the  great 
room,  has  given  one  of  the  windows  the  name  of 
King  James's  window.  It  is  said,  that  on  looking 
out  of  this  window,  the  agitated  monarch  was  so 
struck  at  perceiving  the  vast  height  at  which  he 
stood  and  the  deep  and  rapid  river  running  beneath 
him,  that  he  started  back  with  evident  dismay.  To 
look  unexpectedly  upon  the  river  immediately  under 
the  apartment,  is  indeed  a  startling  prospect,  and. 
might  naturally  excite  surprise  from  the  great  deptL 
of  the  rear  of  the  building  compared  wit£  the  level 
ground  at  the  entrance.  From  King  James's  win- 
dow, and  more  particularly  from  the  flat  roof  of  the 
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Dastle,  the  view  is  magnificent  and  beautiful.  The 
eye  embraces  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and  receives 
the  impression  of  a  splendid  picture,  realizing  all  the 
vivid  colouring,  and  all  the  variety  and  contrast, 
which  the  imagination  of  a  painter  only  can  con- 
ceive. 

The  last  royal  personage  who  visited  the  castle  of 
Lismore  was  Prince  Arthur  Patrick,  the  third  son 
of  her  present  most  gracious  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria, 
when,  in  April,  1869,  he  was  the  guest  of  his  Grace, 
the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire.  On  the  day  after 
his  arrival  he  was  waited  on  by  a  deputation  and 
presented  with  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  county  of  Waterford.  The  Members  of 
the  deputation  were,  The  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Stuart  de  Decies,  (the  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county), 
Samuel  Edward  MaGwire,  Esq.,  j.p.,  (High  Sheriff 
of  the  county).  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Hally,  (Parish  Priest 
of  Dungarvan)  and  several  other  gentlemen  of  di- 
stinction.   The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  address  : — 

"  To  his  Royal  Highness 

^'Prince  Arthur  Patrick,  k.s.p.  &c.,  &c." 

"  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness — 

"  We,  the  inhabitants  of  the  County  Waterford, 
"  having  heard  of  your  intended  visit  to  Lismore 
"  castle,  desire  in  taking  advantage  of  so  auspicioils 
*•  an  event  to  approach  your  Royal  Highness,  for  the 
"  purpose,  in  the  first  instance,  of  assuring  you  of  the 
"cordial  sentiments  of  devotion  and  attachment 
"  which  we  entertain  towards  the  Throne  and  Person 
*•  of  our  beloved  Sovereign ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
"  respectfully  to  tender  to  your  Royal  Highness,  our 
"  hearty  welcome  on  your  arrival  in  the  County  Wa- 
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*'terford.  We  earnestly  hope  that  your  Royal 
"  Highness  may  derive,  from  your  present  tour,  suf- 
**  ficient  pleasiure  to  induce  you  to  return  to  Ireland, 
*'as  often  as  circumstances  may  permit  hereafter, 
and  by  thus  gratifying  the  people,  that  you  may 
be  enabled  to  aid  in  developing  those  intimate  re- 
lations between  the  Throne  and  its  subjects,  the 
"  culture  of  which  forms  so  important  a  means  of 
"  binding  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together,  by  ties 
"  of  mutual  esteem  and  regard. 

"Finally  wo  pray  that  your  Royal  Highness 
'*  may  long  be  preserved  in  health  and  happiness,  to 
"  witness  the  realization  of  those  benevolent  aspira- 
"tions  for  Her  people's  welfare  and  contentment 
"which  your  illustrious  Mother  is  known  to  have 
'•  cherished,  from  the  first  day  of  Her  Majesty's  reign 
"  down  to  the  present  period." 

We  may  mention  that  the  copy  of  the  address  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince,  was  beautifully  engrossed  on  a 
sheet  of  drawing  paper,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hansard^  of 
Dungarvan,  the  editor  of  this  work. 

The  view  from  Lismore  castle  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  majestic — the  lofty  summit  of  the  Knock- 
meledown  mountain  is  situated  about  four  miles  to 
the  north  towering  above  the  range  of  lofty  hills 
which  stretch  away  to  the  eastward :  a  thickly  plaatr 
^d  ravine,  with  rude  projecting  masses  of  rook  ap- 
pearing through  the  foliage,  serves  to  guide  the  eye 
from  the  mountain  to  the  level  ground,  and  connects 
the  wildness  of  nature  with  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provements of  man.  On  the  right  is  Cappoquin, 
with  its  church  spire  rising  above  the  houses  and 
its  light  bridge  crossing  the  Blackwater.  The  rich 
vale  through  which  the  river  flows  is  thickly  planted 
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and  ornamented  with  several  handsome  residences. 
To  the  left  of  Lismore  there  is  much  natural  and 
picturesque  beauty  of  situation,  as  well  as  many 
highly  improved  and  magnificent  demesnes.  The 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  has  a  noble  termi- 
nation in  the  lofty  hills  seen  indistinctly  in  the  dis- 
tance, exhibiting  a  dark  and  irregular  outline,  and 
by  the  contrast  adding  to  the  richness  of  the  scenery 
nearer  to  the  spectator. 

The  mountain  of  Knockmeledown,  in  form  re- 
sembling a  sugar  loaf,  separates  the  north-western 
extremity  of  this  county  from  the  county  Tipperary. 
As  you  approach  the  mountain,  the  height  of  which 
is  about  2,700  feet,  the  ascent  appears  most  easy  on 
the  western  side ;  the  northern  face  is  nearly  per- 
pendicular. From  the  summit  there  is  a  grand  view 
extending  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach :  to  the  north,  the  celebrated  Rock  of  Cashel 
and  the  cathedral  are  distinctly  visible ;  to  the  south, 
the  ocean,  the  old  towns  of  Dungarvan  and  Youghal, 
with  their  harbours,  and  a  great  extent  of  sea-coast 
may  also  be  observed.  What  a  place  for  the  poet 
to  take  a  peep  at  the  "  dear  old  country"  and  behold 
its  delightful  scenery — sweet  country  of  verdure  and 
richness,  variety  and  splendour — ^with  her  tall  roui^d 
towers — her  oaks — her  little  old  church-yardg,  with 
their  mouldering  ruins  and  their  whitened  tomlj- 
stdnes,  nettled  with  briers  ai^d  ivy-roots — her  holy 
wells  ! — her  lakes — -place  of  woods  and  streams:— of 
hills  and  valleys,  and  offering  everything  in  its  varied 
aspects  to  charm  the  eye  and  enchant  the  ear  ! 

"  Oh  !  Erin,  my  country,  I  love  thy  green  bowers. 

No  music  to  me  like  thy  murm'ring  rills ; 
The  shamrock  to  me  is  the  finest  of  flowers, 
And  nought  is  more  dear  than  thy  daisy-clad  hills 
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Thy  caves,  whether  used  by  the  warriors  or  sages, 
Are  still  sacred  held  in  each  Irishman's  heart.' 
Thy  ivy-crown'd  turrets — ^the  pride  of  past  age&— 
Though  mould  ring  in  ruins,  do  grandeur  impart/ 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  there  were 
red  deer  on  the  Knockmeledown  mountain,  but  they 
have  been  long  since  driven  away  and  become 
extinct.  The  plant  called  London-pride  grows  here 
in  great  abundance.  The  summit  of  this  mountain 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  burial-place  of  the  inge- 
nious Henry  Eeles,  who  published  many  papers  on 
electricity.  In  his  principal  work,  which  appeared 
in  the  form  of  Letters  from  Lismore,  and  was  printed 
in  Dublin  in  1771,  he  claims  the  credit  of  discovering 
the  identity  of  electricity  and  lightning.  The  Eev. 
Mr.  Byland  states  that  Mr.  Eeles  had  his  horse  and 
dog  buried  with  him,  but  this  is  contradicted  bj 
Mrs.  Hall,  in  her  "  Tour  through  Ireland."  "  It  is 
true"  (writes  Mrs.  Hall)  "  that  he  was  interred  on  the 
summit  of  Knockmeledown  mountain,  as  I  have  the 
word  of  his  relative  and  representative  that  his  horse 
and  dog  were  not  buried  with  him."  Rumour  has, 
of  course,  added  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  eccentric 
gentleman  selected  his  last  home  apart  from  crowds, 
we  not  only  heard  addition  of  the  steed  and  hound, 
but  were  told  by  many  that^  by  his  directions,  his 
gun  was  buried  with  him,  and  an  iron  rod  was  driven 
through  his  body,  in  order  that  it  might  attract  the 
lightning  to  descend  and  consume  him  utterly! 

Lismore,  once  a  celebrated  city,  became  afterwards 
a  neglected  and  miserable  village,  consisting  of  « 
few  hovels,  and  without  any  trace  of  its  former  mag- 
nificence, except  what  might  be  gathered  from  the 
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ruins  of  the  castle  and  the  church.  It  continued  in 
this  state  for  many  years,  and  is  represented  as  being 
in  that  condition  about  the  year  1760.  Since  that 
time,  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  have  expended  large 
sums  in  improving  and  beautifying  the  town  and 
precincts  of  Lismore  and  by  establishing  agricultiu*al 
societies  and  liberality  to  the  tenantry,  entirely  re- 
moved all  the  grounds  of  complaint  taken  notice  of 
by  Wakefield  and  other  writers.  The  first  stone 
bridge  erected  over  the  Blackwater  was  built  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  1775. — 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  annually  visits  this 
country,  has  an  able  representative  and  agent  in 
Francis  Edmond  Curry,  Esquire,  whose  residence  is 
the  castle  of  Lismore. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  interesting  annals 
of  the  town  of  Lismore  : — 

The  site  of  Lismore  was  in  very  early  times  de- 
nominated Magh'Scdthy  or  the  chosen  field,  being  the 
position  selected  for  a  Dun  or  Fort  of  the  ancient 
chieftains  of  the  Decies,  which  spot  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Round  Hill. 

A.D.  540. — In  this  year  John  is  mentioned  as  the 
Bishop  of  Lismore. 

A.D.  636. — About  this  time  St.  Carthagh  is  said 
to  have  founded  the  abbey  and  school  here,  which  in 
a  short  time  was  much  resorted  to,  not  only  by  the 
natives  but  also  by  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  during 
the  middle  ages.  According  to  an  ancient  writer  of 
his  life,  Lismore  was  in  general  inhabited  by  monks, 
half  of  it  being  consecrated,  consisting  entirely  of 
cells  and  monasteries,  the  ruins  of  which,  until  within 
a  few  years  since,  were  visible.  Here  was  also  an 
oratory  for  an  anchorite,  which  was  endowed  with 
certain  lands,  burgages,  and  gardens. 
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A.D.  702. — ^At  this  time  the  school  of  Lismore  was 
in  the  zenith  of  its  reputation. 

A.D.  782. — Suairlec,  a  celebrated  anchoret  of  this 
place,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

A.D.  812. — Lismore  was  plundered,  and  asrain  in 
the  years  820,  831,  and  833. 

A.D.  903. — Cormac-Mac-CuUenan,  Archbishop  of 
Oashel,  and  King  of  Munster,  who  was  slain  during 
this  year,  bequeathed  to  this  abbey  a  gold  chalice,  a 
silver  chalice,  and  a  vestment  of  silk. 

A.D.  913. — The  Danes  plundered  this  abbey,  and 
again  in  915. 

A.D.  978. — The  people  of  Ossory  plundered  the 
town  and  abbey. 

A.D.  1040. — Corcoran  Cleirach,  "  anchoret  of  all 
Ireland,"  as  he  was  called,  died  here.  He  was  a 
celebrated  divine,  and  so  greatly  excelled  all  western 
Europe  in  religion  and  learning,  that  every  contest 
throughout  the  kingdom  was  referred  to  his  decision. 

A.D.  1095. — The  town  suffered  considerablv  bv  an 
accidental  fire  ;  and  again  in  1116. 

A.D.  1119. — Murtough  More  oBrien,  King  of  all 
Munster,  died  here,  in  monastic  retirement 

A.D.  1127. — Cormac  Mac  Murdoch  Mac  Carthy. 
being  deposed  from  the  sovereignty  of  South  Mun- 
ster, w^as  compelled  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Lismore, 
and  there  to  receive  the  crosier.  He  subsequently 
erected  two  churches  here. 

A.D.  1129. — The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  was  in- 
terred here. 

A.D.  1134. — Malchus,  bishop  of  Lismore,  flourished 
at  this  time.  "  He  was  an  old  man,"  writes  St.  Ber- 
nard, "  full  of  days  and  full  of  virtues  ;  and  the  wis- 
dom of  God  was  in  him."  He  was  by  birth  an  Irish- 
man, but  educated  in  England,  where  he  became  a 
monk  in  the  abbey  of  Winchester,  whence  he  was 
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taken  and  promoted  to  this  see,  which  he  adorned 
by  his  exemplary  life  and  great  learning. 

A.D.  1 138. — This  town  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
again  in  1157. 

A.D.  1150. — Christian  oConarchy,  who  had  beell 
the  first  abbot  of  the  splendid  Cistercian  house  of 
Mellifont,  was  in  this  year  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Lismore,  and  appointed  the  Pope's  legate  in  Ireland^ 
in  which  capacity  he  presided  with  Cardinal  Papparo, 
at  the  important  synod  of  Kells,  in  1152.  This  pre- 
late was  also  acknowledged  as  Superior  or  general 
of  all  the  Cistercian  monks  of  Ireland. 

A.D.  1172. — King  Henry  II.  sojourned  two  days 
here,  displaying  his  power  and  magnificence  to  the 
native  chieftains.  On  this  occasion  he  is  reported 
as  having  impressed  the  advantage  of  erecting  a 
fort  or  castle,  and  actually  selected  the  site  and  given 
orders  for  its  erection.  It  is  also  said  that  on  this 
occasion  he  assembled  a  Parliament  here,  where  the 
laws  of  England  were  by  all  gratefully  accepted,  and 
established  by  an  oath ;  and  undoubtedly  a  statute, 
described  as  having  been  passed  in  this  parliament 
of  Lismore,  is  mentioned,  and  its  general  purport 
actually  recited  in  an  Irish  act  of  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  Third. 

A.D.  1173. — Raymond  le  Gross,  and  Earl  Richard 
(Strongbow,)  wasted  and  plundered  the  territory  of 
the  Decies  in  which  Lismore  suffered  considerably, 
and  the  despoilers  extorted  a  large  sum  from  the 
bishop  for  forbearing  to  burn  the  church.  The  earl 
sent  the  spoils  by  sea  to  Waterford,  under  the  convoy 
of  Adam  de  Hereford,  who  was  met  at  sea  by  Gilbert, 
the  son  of  Turgesius,  king  of  the  Danes  of  Cork,  with 
a  fleet  of  thirty-five  sail.  The  Danes  were,  however, 
defeated  and  Gilbert  their  leader  slain. 

A.D.  1174. — The  son  of  Earl  Strongbow  plundered 
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this  place. 

A.D.  1177. — About  this  time  Henry  11.  granted  to 
Robert  Fitz-Stephen  and  Milo  de  Cogan  the  kingdom 
of  Cork,  by  an  exact  division  towards  the  Cape  of  St. 
Brendan,   on  the  sea-coast,  and  towards  Limerick 
and  other  parts,  and  as  far  as  the  water  near  Lis- 
more,  which  runs  between  Lismore  and  Cork  and 
falls  into  the  sea,  excepting  the  city  of  Cork  and  the 
cantred  belonging  to  the  Ostmen  (Danes),  of  sai 
city,  to  hold  same  to  said  Robert  and  Milo,  and  thei 
heirs,  of  him  said  Henry  II.  and  his  son  John,  an 
their  heirs,  with  all  meadows,  pastures,  waters^  miU 
warrens,  fisheries,  liberties  and  free  customs,  so  th 
however,  the  whole  land  as  far  as  Waterford,  togeth 
with  the  city  of  Lismore,  should  remain  in  the  king** 
hands  for  the  government  of  Waterford.     About  iJbe 
same  time  that  monarch  granted  to  Robert  le  Peer 
the  government  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  with  tie 
appurtenances,  and  appointed  that  for  the  future  uU 
the  land,  which  lies  between  Waterford  and  the  river 
running  beyond  Lismore,  and  all  the  lands  of  Ossory, 
with  the  appurtenances,  should  belong  to  the  service 
•  of  Waterford. 

A.D.  1178. — Lismore  was  again  plundered  and  set 
on  fire  by  the  English  adventurers. 

A.D.  1179. — Felix,  bishop  of  Lismore,  assisted  at 
the  first  council  of  Lateran.  He  gave  the  church  of 
St.  John,  at  Lismore,  to  the  Abbey  of  Thomas  Court 
Dublin,  as  appears  in  the  registry  of  that  house. 

A.D.  1182. — Milo  de  Cogan,  one  of  the  aforesaid 
grantees  of  Cork,  having  occasion  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence with  the  citizens  of  Waterford,  proceeded  with 
his  son-in-law,  Ralph,  (a  son  of  the  other  grantee, 
Fitz-Stephen)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lismore^ 
where  he  intended  to  have  remained  until  morning 
at  the  house  of  one  Mac  Tire.     In  the  middle  of  the 
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night,  however,  he,  his  companion,  and  five  others 
of  their  company  were  assassinated  ;  whereupon, 
Mac  Arthy,  prince  of  Desmond,  instantly  took  arms 
and  proceeded  to  Cork,  from  which,  however,  he  was 
repulsed  by  the  vigorous  operations  of  Raymond  le 
Gross. 

A.D.  1185 — The  last  of  the  three  castles,  which  the 
young  Earl  of  Moreton,  afterwards  King  John,  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Ireland,  caused  to  be  constructed, 
was  erected  here  upon  the  ruins  of  St.  Carthagh's 
ancient  abbey. 

A.D.  1189. — The  said  castle  was  taken  by  surprise 
by  the  Irish,  when  Robert  Barry  with  his  whole 
troop  was  put  to  the  sword. 

A.D.  1205. — Laurence  oSullivan,  bishop  of  Cloyne, 
died  here. 

A.D.  1207. — An  accidental  fire  consumed  the  city 
of  Lismore,  together  with  its  churches. 

A.D.  1210. — The  bishop  of  Waterford  committed 
considerable  spoliations  on  the  see  of  Lismore,  and 
even  made  its  prelate  a  prisoner,  and  confined  him 
in  a  dungeon  in  the  old  castle  of  Dungarvan. 

A.D.  1230. — The  vicars  choral  of  Lismore  were 
first  instituted  and  endowed  by  the  bishop. 

A.D.  1270. — Thomas  bishop  of  Lismore  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  here. 

A.D.  1308. — Richard  Carr,  bishop  of  Lismore,  was 
also  interred  here. 

A.D.  1359. — A  subsidy  was  levied  from  the  clergy 
of  this  diocese,  for  the  service  of  the  war  against 
Art  Kavanagh.  In  the  same  year  the  bishop  was 
summoned  to  attend  Parliament,  as  also  in  1377,  and 
again  in  1381. 

A.D.  1467. — In  this  year  an  hospital  for  lepers, 
under  the  invocation  of  St.  Bridget,  was  founded 
here,  and  endowed  with  sundry  lands. 
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A.D.  1486. — Bishop  Purcell  compiled  a  very  im- 
portant and  voluminous  registry  of  all  the  records 
and  charters  regarding  the  diocese  of  Lismore. 

A.D.  1587. — -Myler  MaGrath,  archbishop  of  Cashel, 
with  this  bishopric  in  commendam,  granted  the 
manor  of  Lismore,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £13:68:  Srf. 
to  that  noted  scholar  and  soldier,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

A.D.  1608.— There  is  still  extant  a  Royal  Visita- 
tion Book  of  the  diocese  of  Lismore  of  this  period. 

A.D.  1610. — Sir  Richard  Boyle,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Cork,  having  purchased  all  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
lands,  caused  considerable  improvements  to  be  made 
here,  and,  in  particular,  endowed  the  school  with  an 
annual  rent-charge  of  <£30,  and  half  an  acre  of  land. 

A.D.  1613. — The  members  of  Parliament  for  this 
city,  in  1613,  were  the  said  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  and 
Francis  Annesley,  Esquire. 

A.D.  1642. — In  the  rebellion  of  this  year,  a  Mr. 
Richard  Bealing,  summoned  the  castle  to  surrender. 
but  Lord  Brogliill,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  whom 
neither  promises  nor  treats  could  influence,  told  them 
that  he  knew  not  what  quarter  meant,  and  dared 
them  to  the  assault.  Intelligence,  however,  being 
brought  that  Sir  Charles  Vavasour  was  landed  in 
Youghal  with  one  thousand  men,  the  Irish  forces 
retreated  to  Dungarvan.  The  Lord  Broghill's  de- 
termination to  defend  the  castle  is  thus  finely  ex- 
pressed in  a  previous  letter  to  his  father : — 

''  Tlic  enemy,  I  am  informed,  are  five  thousand 
well-armed,  and  tliat  they  intend  to  take  Lismore. 
When  I  have  received  certain  intelligence,  if  I  am 
*'  a  third  part  of  their  number,  I  will  meet,  them  to- 
'^  morrow  morning,  and  give  them  one  blow  before 
*'  they  besiege  us.  If  their  numbers  are  such  that 
**  it  would  be  more  folly  than  valour,  I  will  make 


it 
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"  good  this  place  which  I  am  in*  I  tried  one  of  the 
"ordnances  made  at  the  forge,  and  it  held  with  two 
''  pound  chargfe,  so  that  I  will  plant  it  upon  the  ter- 
"race  over  the  river.  My  Lord,  fear  nothing  for 
"  Lismore»  for  if  it  be  lost  it  shall  be  with  the  life  of 
"him  that  begs  your  lordship's  blessing,  and  your 
"  most  dutiful  son. 

"  Broghill." 

A.D.  1643. — ^A  select  number  of  the  garrison  of 
Lismore  was  sent  to  strengthen  Sir  Charles  Vava- 
sour's army. 

A.D.  1645. — This  year  the  Castle  was  burnt  by 
Lord  Castlehaven. 

A.D.  1686. — The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  his  pro- 
gress through  Munster,  passed  a  night  here,  whence 
he  departed  on  the  following  morning,  "  after  (as  he 
expressed  it)  a  very  good  breakfast,  and  destroying 
some  of  Lord  Boyle's  salmon." 

A.D.  1689. — King  James  dined  in  the  castle. 

A.D.  1785.— The  Duke  of  Rutland,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  while  on  a  tour  in  Munster, 
held  a  Council  in  the  castle,  and  issued  proclama- 
tions thence. 

A.D.  1814. — The  then  Duke  of  Devonshire  re- 
built the  greater  portion  of  the  Castle. 

A.D.  1868. — In  the  month  of  May  in  this  year,  a 
malicious  attempt  was  made  to  burn  the  castle,  but 
failed.  It  was  thought  the  attempt  had  connection 
with  the  Fenian  movement  in  Ireland. 

A.D.  1869. — Prince  Arthur  Patrick,  the  third  son 
of  Queen  Victoria,  visited  Lismore  Castle  in  April, 
1869,  when  he  was  the  guest  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  On  the  day  of  his  arriyal  the  town 
of  Lismore  was  beautifully  decorated  with  several 
triumphal  arches  and  other  insignia  of  respect^  and 
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the  Duke  of  Devonsliire  gave  a  grand  ball  in  honour  of 
the  prince,  to  which  the  elite  of  the  county  were  in- 
vited. 

In  the  Castle  are  still  preserved  some  very  ancient 
and  interesting  records  and  manuscripts,  but  a  fer 
greater  proportion  perished  in  the  conflagration  of 
1645,  and  four  volumes  of  them,  consisting  of  orders 
of  council  and  state  papers  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
were  transmitted  to  Doctor  Percy,  then  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  in  the  possession  of  some  of  whose  descend- 
ants they  are  yet  supposed  to  be.  There  are  like- 
wise extant,  sundiy  "  Extracts  from  the  Black  Book 
of  Lismore,"  and  various  documents  as  to  the  tem- 
poraliries  and  spii'itualities  of  the  diocese,  its  digni- 
ties, church  rents,  &c.,  and  several  ancient  deeds, 
leases,  manuscripts,  and  authograph  letters  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Sir  Richard  Boyle, 
lodged  in  the  Castle  of  Lismore. 

Under  the  castle  there  is  a  very  extensive  salmon 
fishery,  where,  during  the  season,  great  quantities 
of  fish  are  taken  daily  and  exported  to  the  London 
market.    Up  to  a  thousand  fish  are  often  taken  at  one 

time. 

The  following  were  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Lismore  and  neighbourhood  in  1820 : — 

Very  Rev.  John  Scott,  Dean  of  Lismore. 

Henry  Bushe,  esq.  of  Glencaim  Abbey. 

Major  Cameron,  Lismore. 

William  Cliffe,  esq.  of  Lismore. 

Rev.  Marcus  Stokes,  (Master  of  the  endowed 

School.) 
Henry  Witham,  esq.  (Seneschal.) 
Rev.  Thomas  Tuckey,  Vicar. 
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Rev.  Richard  Langrishe. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Foran,  Parish  Priest,  (afterwards 

created  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.) 
Colonel  William  S.  Curry,  the  Castle. 
Barry  Drew,  esq.  Flower-hill. 
Sir  William  Homan,  bart.  Dromana-house. 
Q-eorge  Bennett  Jackson,  esq.  Glenbeg. 
Arthur  Keily,  esq.  Ballysaggartmore. 
Henry  Stanistreet,  esq.  Lismore. 
Richard  Walshe,  esq.  Ballyen. 
Rev.  Philip  Ryan,  Glebe-house. 
Rev.  Thomas  Parks,  Curate. 
Charles  Finn,  Apothecary. 
Thomas  Foley,  Attorney. 
Mathew  Quinlan,  Surgeon. 
William  Bible,  (owner  of  the  Devonshire  Arms 

Hotel.) 
Patrick  Foley,  Merchant  and  Miller. 
Patrick  Heffeman,  Com  Merchant. 
Anthony  Robinson,  Com  Merchant. 
William  Wall,  Teacher  of  the  Hibernian  School. 
Richard  Parks,  Tobacco  Manufacturer. 
Andrew  Hickey,  Draper. 
Michael  Geary,  Spirit  Dealer. 
Johanna  Parks,  Spirit  Dealer. 
John  Cuff,  Grocer  and  Spirit  Dealer. 
David  Dunn,  Boot  and  Shoe  Maker. 
Richard  Huddy,  Postmaster. 
John  Keresy,  Tallow  Chandler. 
Michael  Keeffe,  Draper  and  Iron  Store- 
Patrick  Handcock,  Smith. 
James  Dwyer,  Builder. 
Thomas  Stafford,  Grocer. 
Susan  Arnold,  Shopkeeper. 
William  Cooney,  Shopkeeper. 
Patrick  Slattery,  Spirit  Dealer. 
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James  Power,  Grocer. 

Charles  Finn,  Druggist  and  Stamp  Office. 


The  road  between  Lismore  and  Cappoquin,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  runs  along  the 
base  of  a  range  of  hills  which  skirts  the  river.  This 
neighbourhood  is  highly  improved,  and,  for  romantic 
scenery,  may  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  cele- 
brated places.  Throughout  the  whole  way,  the  road 
is  overarched  with  the  finest  trees,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  riding  through  a  raagnifioent  demesne. 
At  various  places  are  deep  ravines  crossing  the  range 
of  hills  :  one  of  these  called  the  valley  of  Ulenribbon, 
which  separates  the  Chearnley  property  from  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  thickly  planted  on  tht 
right,  and,  winding  between  the  hill,  runs  up  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  road ;  the  view  from  the 
elevation  which  terminates  this  valley  will  amply 
repay  the  labour  of  ascending  it. 

About  two  miles  from  Lismore  is  the  village  of 

CAPPOQUIN, 

which  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Blackwater,  where  the  course  of  the  river  describes  a 
right  angle,  in  its  progress  to  the  sea.  It  possesses 
nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice,  except  the 
church,  ornamented  with  a  neat  spire ;  the  Boman 
Catholic  chapel,  which  stands  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  it,  and  a  neat  limestone  bridge  over  the 
Blackwater.  At  Kilbreo  may  still  be  seen  some  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  castle  built  by  King  John :  it 
was  situated  on  an  eminence  which  commands  the 
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7er,  and  might  in  former  times  have  been  a  place 
strength. 

The  following  were  the  principal  Gentry,  in  and 
out  the  neighbourhood  of  Cappoquin,  in  the  year 
119:— 

Major  Henry  Alcock,  Richmond. 
George  Greene,  esq.  Little-bridge. 
George  Helly,  esq.  Rosehill. 
Pierce  George  Barron,  esq.  Belmont. 
Abraham  Coats,  esq.  Sunlawn. 
Anthony  Chearnley,  esq.  Salter-bridge. 
Rev.  John  Walsh,  Parish  Priest. 
John  Musgrave,  esq.  Tourin. 
Richard  Musgrave,  esq.  Tourin. 
Lewis  Fitzmaurice,  esq.  Cappoquin. 
Pierce  Hely,  esq.  RockiBeld. 
John  Keeffe,  esq.  Mountain  Castle. 
Robert  O'Brien,  esq.  Brook-lodge. 
Richard  Hely,  esq.  Rosehill. 
William  Hely,  esq.  Rosehill. 
Rev.  James  Morton,  Cappoquin. 
Samuel  Poer,  esq.  Belleville-park. 
John  Power,  esq.  Mountrivers. 
Arthur  Ussher,  esq.  Camphire. 
Samuel  Roderick,  Surgeon. 
Henry  Greene,  Attorney. 
David  Barry,  Apothecary. 
Henry  Denny,  Attorney. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Shopkeepers,  in 
^ppoquin,  in  same  year : — 

Robert  Brown,  com  merchant. 
Thomas  John,  corn  merchant. 
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John  Barron,  publican. 
Michael  Kerisey,  com  merchant. 
John  Smith,  corn  merchant. 
Richard  CoUender,  tobacconist. 
Edward  Brennan,  publican. 
Mathias  Power,  hotel  proprietor. 
Cornelius  Dennehy,  grocer. 
Hannah  Dodsworth,  (drapery  shop.) 
John  Coughlan,  publican. 
John  KiUegrew,  publican. 
Thomas  Edmonds,  saddler. 
William  Ryan,  publican. 
Michael  Kerisey,  chandler. 
John  Morrissey,  grocer. 
Richard  Power,  tanner. 
Mrs.  Dodsworth,  postmistress. 

Of  New  Affane,  associated  as  it  is  with  the  recol- 
lection of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  it  would  be  satis&ctory 
to  be  able  to  give  some  detailed  information :  that 
it  was  his  property,  presented  to  him  by  one  of  the 
ancient  proprietors  of  Dromana,  we  have  unquestion- 
able authority  for  asserting ;  whether  it  continued 
in  his  possession,  and  partook  of  the  improvement 
which  his  cultivated  taste  was  so  well  qualified  to 
bestow  upon  it,  we  have  not  suflBcient  grounds  to 
enable  us  to  determine. 

Amongst  the  traditional  wonders  of  this  part  of 
the  county,  it  may  not  bo  amiss  to  mention,  without 
demanding  a  too  implicit  credence  to  the  minuter 
circumstances  connected  with  the  narrative,  two 
remarkable  works  of  which  the  traces  are  still  dis- 
cernible. The  first  is  a  large  double  trench,  called, 
in  Irish,  Bian  Bo  Padriuc^  or  the  trench  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cow.  This  road  or  trench  commences  east- 
ward of  Knockmeledown,  passes  through  the  Deer 
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Park  of  Lismore,  and,  crossing  the  Blackwater  near 
Tourin,  where  the  remains  of  laborious  workmanship 
may  still  be  seen,  proceeds  in  a  direct  line  to  Ard- 
more.  There  is  an  unfortunate  discrepancy  in  the 
traditions  concerning  this  curious  trench ;  some  as- 
certing  that  it  was  the  work  of  St.  Patrick's  cow,  on 
her  way  to  Ardmore,  in  search  of  her  calf  which  had 
been  stolen,  while  others  are  more  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  cow  had  been  carried  away  by  thieves  to 
Ardmore,  and  that  her  labours  commenced  there,  on 
her  return  to  her  master  at  Cashel.  Without  hastily 
concluding,  that  "  the  one  story  is  as  probable  as 
the  other,"  as  Doctor  Smith  has  ventured  to  do,  it 
will  be  satisfactory  to  bear  his  ingenious  conjecture, 
which  is  "  that  these  ridges  were  no  other  than  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  highway  drawn  from  Cashel 
to  Ardmore,  between  which  two  places  there  was 
probably  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  his  con- 
temporary, St.  Declan,  a  frequent  communication, 
and  this  road  was  made  by  the  direction  of  these 
Saints,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  highways,  which 
they  must  have  often  met  with  in  their  travels." 

The  other  traditional  wonder  alluded  to  is  also  a 
trench,  which  extends  along  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains from  Cappoquin  into  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
which,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Doctor  Smith, 
was  a  boundary  or  fence  made  to  preserve  the  cattle 
against  wolves. 

Near  Cappoquin  is  a  singular  settlement  called 
"Mount  Melleray."  In  the  year  1831,  when  the 
monks  of  La  Trappe  were  dispersed  by  the  French 
government,  a  considerable  number  of  them  pro- 
ceeded to  Ireland,  and  obtained  from  the  proprietor. 
Sir  Richard  Keane,  a  lease  of  about  600  acres  of 
mountain  land  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years  at  a 
nominal  rent.     It  was  a  brown,  heathy,  stone  waste ; 
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of  this  they  have  now  reclaimed  the  greater  portion, 
having  been  assisted  by  the  peasantry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  worked  for  them  for  several  months, 
and  supplied  them  gratuitously  with  horses  and  cars ; 
they  were  also  greatly  aided  by  subscriptions  firom 
the  neighbouring  gentry — the  then  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire giving  them  one  hundred  pounds.  They  built 
a  fine  chapel,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  with  a 
steeple  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  high,  a 
dormitory,  refectory,  and  numerous  farm  of&ces.  All 
these  were  built  of  the  stones  picked  off  their  land. 
The  entire  mason  work,  carpentry,  &c.,  was  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  brotherhood.  They  have 
planted  some  trees,  principally  firs,  and  grow  plenty 
of  turnips  and  potatoes,  besides  having  a  large  tract 
of  good  pasture  land.  They  make  their  own  butter 
and  bread,  which,  with  vegetables,  form  their  sole 
subsistence.  In  ploughing  the  ground  they  were 
frequently  obliged  to  have  a  dozen  men  before  each 
plough  to  pick  up  the  stones.  In  the  visitors'  room 
may  be  seen  an  illuminated  missal,  said  to  be  written 
by  Saint  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  and  preacher 
of  the  second  crusade.  On  their  arrival  in  Ireland 
their  number  amounted  to  fifty :  it  is  now  about 
eighty.  They  are  nearly  all  of  them  of  English  or 
Irish  birth  ;  they  keep  the  vow  of  the  order,  and  are 
never  heard  to  converse  with  each  other.  Their 
mode  of  life  is,  of  course,  simple  to  austerity ;  and  it 
is  certain  that,  to  what  the  generality  of  mankind 
consider  enjoyment,  they  arc  entire  strangers. 

Tlic  following  account  of  the  settlement  of  this 
religious  institution  was  Tva-itten  by  Mr.  Lenihak, 
(compiler  of  the  History  of  Limerick)  in  the  Water- 
ford  Chronicle: — 

'*  With  the  history  of  the  colony  of  Cistercian 
monks  fixing  themselves  on  the  bleak,  barren,  and 
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lountainous  range  which  divides  the  countieB 
)perarj  and  Waterford,  and  with  their  &nf^ 
lent  near  Cappoqnin,  there  are  few  that  srt 
ill  acquainted.  When  driven  from  their  abbey 
Trappe  in  France,  by  the  revolution  of  1830, 
impelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Ireland,  thej 
estitute  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  property 
ley ;  but,  strong  in  hope,  as  well  as  in  faith  in 
Dverbial  hospitality  of  the  Irish  nation,  they 
mtly  sought  an  asylum.  Though  the  place 
they  selected  for  their  future  abbey  was  any- 
but  interesting  or  inviting — though  it  was  in 
dst  of  a  cold,  cheerless,  and  dismal  waste  of 
id  moss,  affording  little  or  no  promise  of  a 
erative  return,  no  matter  the  amount  of  labor 
they  were  willing  to  expend  in  order  to  fer- 
b,  they  never  lost  heart.  Their  leader,  coun- 
guide  and  friend.  Abbot  Vincent,  as  he  was 
and  familiarly  called,  ever  cheerful,  ever  ar- 
ver  resolute  amid  a  thousand  obstacles,  had 
his  little  band  of  monks  how  to  surmount 
ty  and  danger  ;  and  though,  he  was  often 
to  state  that  he  had  but  a  few  pence  in  his 
when  he  and  his  companions  landed  on  the 
of  Ireland,  the  proverbial  hospitality  of  the 
Y  was  manifested  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
s  them  from  the  beginning.  Their  friends 
umerous.  The  most  faithful  and  true-hearted 
st  them,  as  well  as  the  most  energetic,  was 
3  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Fogarty,  parish  priest  of  Lis- 
3ut  at  that  time  was  curate  to  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
then  parish  priest  of  Dungarvan.  When  Dr, 
was  elevated  to  the  episcopacy  as  Bishop  of 
ibrd  and  Lismore,  a  dignity  which  he  rendered 
ous  by  the  exercise  of  an  inexhaustible 
%  a  warm  patriotism,  a  genial  and  kindly  man^- 
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Ber  to  all  and  the  acquirements  of  the  scholar,  he 
appointed  Dr.  Fogarty  to  the  parish  of  Lismore,  and 
Dr.  Hally  to  that  of  Dungarvan.  Both  were  his 
curates  for  many  years.  Of  Abbot  Vincent  it  is 
unnecessary  to  state  that  there  were  few  men  pos- 
sessed of  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  world, 
of  a  more  excellent  and  amiable  heart,  of  greater 
politeness  and  suavity  of  manner.  He  was  about 
the  middle  height,  always  dressed  in  the  white  habit 
of  the  Cistercians,  which  may  be  remarked  enpasBdoit^ 
is  worn  day  and  night,  and  in  which,  too,  the  monk 
is  buried,  without  other  shroud  or  coffin.  The  Abbot 
Vincent  soon  attracted  towards  the  Abbey  the  best 
regards  of  all  the  neighbouring  gentry.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  city  of  Waterford  and  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  old  families  and  the  traditions 
of  that  ancient  city.  He  was  maternally  descended 
from  the  OTooles,  or  O'Tuithals  ;  and  among  his 
more  intimate  friends  he  was  accustomed  to  refer  to 
his  ancestry  among  the  Princes  of  Imail,  and  the 
illustrious  Lorcan,  or  St.  Lawrence,  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  who  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  English 
iu  his  day.  I  got  from  a  relative  of  my  own  some 
particulars  he  was  fond  of  communicating.  He  used 
to  tell  my  friend,  who  was  also  descended  firom  the 
O'Tuithals,  that  two  brothers  of  the  name  were 
forced  to  fly,  in  the  persecuting  days  of  Cromwell 
from  their  paternal  properties,  near  the  Seven 
Churches,  in  Wicklow,  a  remnant  only  of  what  tha 
OTuithals  had  enjoyed  in  more  remote  ages ;  that 
one  of  them  settled  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  his  (the  Abbot's)  ancestor ;  and 
the  other  settled  near  Stradbally,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford — ^the  ancestor  of  the  O'Tooles  of  that 
place.  The  abbot's  conviction  was,  that  aU  of  the 
name  were  from  the  same  stock — ^there  might  be  a 
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few  of  them  independent — but  the  great  majority 
of  them   are   poor,   their  properties    having  been 

Plundered  in  the  cruel  days  of  the  Usurper.  When 
first  paid  a  passing  and  hurried  visit  to  the  Abbey, 
I  met  the  Abbot,  who  was  all  that  was  good  and 
gracious.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of 
visitors,  whom  he  was  conducting  through  the  Abbey, 
and  who  admired,  far  more  than  all  else  he  showed 
them,  the  chapel,  which,  even  then,  indicated  tho 
great  care  and  attention  that  had  been  bestowed 
upon  it  and  some  of  its  treasures,  one  of  which,  a 
carved  ivory  crozier,  of  beautiful  design  and  of  costly 
workmanship,  was  a  wonder  of  art. 

"  One  of  the  warm  friends  of  the  Abbot  was  the 
present  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies,  the  patriotic  and 
gifted  Henry  Villiers  Stuart  of  1826.  No  man  held 
a  higher  place  than  he  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people.  When  the  Abbot  was  building.  Lord  Stuart 
(then  the  Right  Honourable  H.  V.  Stuart)  gave  him 
a  large  quantity  of  timber,  which  he  (the  Abbot)  was 
unable  to  purchase,  for  which,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  me,  on  the  10th  January,  1838,  he  expressed  an 
anxiety  that  I  should  aflTord  him  an  opportunity  of 
returning  grateful  thanks  for  the  gift,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Waterford  Chronicle.  The  timber 
answered  also  for  constructing  ploughs,  carts,  har- 
rows, and  other  implements  of  agriculture,  of  which 
the  monks  stood  in  need,  but  which  the  available 
resources  of  the  abbey  did  not  permit  them  to  buy. 
*  I  feel,'  said  he,  '  extremely  anxious  that  the  letter 
of  thanks  should  appear  without  further  delay,  lest 
our  right  honourable  friend  should  consider  me  un- 
grateful, and  likewise  that  his  acts  of  benevolence 
may  be  publicly  known,  and  thus  add  new  lustre  to 
a  name  which  already  shines  so  brilliantly  with 
merited  splendor.' 
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'<  The  Abbey,  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  afibrded 
but  slender  accommodation  for  guests.  The  principal 
room  into  which  visitors  were  ushered  was  smSall 
and  very  poorly  furnished.  A  repast  was  alwavs 
ready,  and  nobody  came  without  partaking  of  the 
fare,  which  the  sharp  mountain  air  made  so  sweet 
and  acceptable,  and  caused  one  to  think  that  the 
bread  was  the  best  in  all  the  world.  Over  the  nuntd- 
piece  was  hung  a  small  framed  drawing  of  the 
Eternal  Eye,  which  looked  out  from  rays  of  glory, 
very  well  designed.  The  legend,  which  was  in 
French,  signified  that  the  Eye  was  never  closed,  and 
that  no  action  of  one's  life  was  ever  hidden  from  the 
all- seeing  Creator.  It  was  executed  by  the  Baron 
de  Gramb,  one  of  those  famous  men  in  his  day  who^ 
having  seen  all  that  the  world  can  exhibit  to  its 
votaries — ^who  was  a  soldier  of  the  Empire,  a  leader  of 
toriy  a  fashionable  roii€\  and  one  of  the  most  noted  men 
of  his  day — ^became  a  monk,  and  found,  at  length,  in 
the  bosom  of  La  Trappe,  a  retreat,  a  solace,  a  com- 
fort which  were  denied  to  him  in  all  the  hannts  of 
pleasure  which  he  had  frequented,  and  who,  as  the 
Cistercian,  was  strict  to  rule,  patient  in  obedience^ 
bending  to  every  command,  rather  than  setting 
legions  in  motion  by  his  word— one  of  the  holy  baiM 
of  self-denying  men  who,  within  the  Abbey  wallfli 
have  no  wish  ever  for  a  moment  to  go  beyond  them, 
or  to  do  other  than  the  rules  by  which  they  ave 
bound  would  have  them.  I  heard,  at  the  time^  that 
there  were  other  men  in  the  Abbey  who  had  fiDed 
high  posts  in  the  world,  but  who  had  quitted  it  in 
disgust,  having  found  neither  refreshment  nor  mA^ 
etude  amid  the  turmoil  of  their  high  public  empioj- 
ments.  The  Abbot  would  tell  very  little  about  these 
— indeed,  it  was  not  his  wish  to  impart  knowledge 
which  he  considered  of  veiy  little  or  no  use  to  ihfm 
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10  might  be  curious. 

'*  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  various  de- 
ls which  were  explained  to  me,  in  the  economy 
lich  enabled  a  large  number  of  religious  to  live 
thout  seeking  exterior  aid,  other  than  such  com- 
ments as  Villiers  Stuart  was  accustomed  to  pay, 
lilst  at  the  earliest  dawn,  after  hours  spent  in 
ayer  and  meditation,  and  singing  the  praises  of 
kJ,  they  were  out  in  the  fields  with  the  lark,  and 
3king  to  convert  the  watery,  cold,  and  inhospitable 
)or  into  something  that  would  produce  food.  As 
vas  leaving  the  Abbey  I  was  curious  enough  to 
k  one  of  the  monks,  an  agreeable,  bright-featured 
in,  whom  the  cowl  and  habit  well  became,  if  they 
er  were  visited  by  troublesome  neighbours.  'Never, 
3eed,'  said  he,  '  except  an  occasional  fox  or  two ; 
)  had  a  good  chase  after  one  of  them  a  few  days 
o,  and  before  he  could  go  to  earth  we  trapped  him.' 
lese  animals,  it  seems,  did  much  injury  for  a  long 
riod  after  the  settlement  of  the  monks  at  Melleray. 
',  the  time  to  which  I  refer  the  approaches  to  the 
bey  were  difficult ;  the  roads  were  few  and  im- 
t^nded  to  ;  everything  wore  an  unfinished  and 
inviting  aspect ;  the  very  crops  which  the  monks 
d  tilled  bore  anything  bu^  a  promising  aspect.  It 
is  thought  by  some,  at  least,  it  would  be  very 
BScult  for  them  to  hold  their  own  there,  or  perse- 
re  beyond  a  few  seasons  more.  But  they  did 
rsevere  and  all  difficulties  and  dangers  were  sur* 
runted/* 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  Moimt  Melleray, 
iring  the  summer  of  1860,  we  were  very  courteously 
ceived  by  the  Superior,  who  showed  us  all  over 
e  establishment.  He  first  took  us  through  the 
,rden ;  where  the  only  flowers  they  have  cultivated 
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were  blooming  over  the  graves  of  deceased  breUiem. 
The  sun  was  shining  upon  them  and  upon  the  glass 
window  of  the  chapel  near.    We  were  struck  with 
the  idea  that  these  poor  men  must  enjoy  a  more  firm 
conviction  of  future  bliss  than  most  people.     We 
perceived  the  monks  introduced  several   improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  and  have  made  it  manifest  that 
labour,  aided  by  a  moderate  capital,  may  render 
productive  the  most  unpropitious  soil ;  their  moan- 
tain  fields  now  yield  abundant  crops ;  the  very  best 
butter  is  produced  in  their  dairy ;  the  finest  vege- 
tables are  reared  in  their  gardens,  and  a  barren  and. 
utterly  useless  waste  has  been  converted  into  a  tract 
rich   in  verdure,  extensively   planted,  and   adding* 
considerably  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
The  monk's  daily  fare  is  hard,  and  apparently 
miserable.     No  luxury,  no  ornament  of  any  kind,  is^ 
visible  in  those  parts  of  the  building  in  which  they^ 
dwell.      The   garden,   too,  only  contains   commoa 
vegetables  for  their  use ;  but  their  church  is  highl]r 
decorated.    They  expend  all  their  ingenuily   anA 
spare  time  in  embellishing  the  temple  of  the  GroA 
they  serve ;  and  they  cause  flowers  to  bloom  on  the 
graves  of  those  who  are  gone,  as  if  to  show  that 
real  bliss  can  only  be  fo^ind  in  a  hereafter.     Their 
dress  is  a  white  robe  of  cloth,  over  it  a  black  cope, 
with  long  ends  reaching  before  them  nearly  to  the 
feet,  and  a  pointed  hood  of  the  same  dark  hue.    The 
efiect  of  these  singularly  attired  and  silent  beings  in 
the  carpenter  s  shop,  where  seven  or  eight  were  at 
work,  was  very  striking ;  it  seemed  almost  as  if  we 
were  visiting  another  world  and  another  race.  Strict 
silence  towards  each  other  is  observed,  and  their 
mode  of  life  is  very  severe.   They  rise  at  two  o'oloA 
in  the  morning,  both  summer  and  winter;  yet  th^ 
do  not  partake  of  their  first  meal  until  eleven  o'clock. 
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They  never  eat  meat  or  eggs,  and  have  only  two 
meals  in  the  day.  The  second  is  at  six ;  and  we 
saw  what  was  preparing  for  it — ^brown  bread,  stira- 
bout and  potatoes.  The  latter  are  boiled  by  steam  ; 
and  a  prayer  is  said  by  the  monks  just  before  they 
are  turned  out  of  the  huge  boiler,  and  carried  in 
wooden  bowels  to  the  refectory.  We  also  visited  the 
dairy,  where  they  make  the  best  butter  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, by  a  peculiar  method,  in  which  the  hand 
is  not  used.  The  dormitory  is  fitted  up  with  a 
number  of  wooden  boxes  on  both  sides.  Each  box 
is  open  at  the  top,  and  contains  the  small  bed  and  a 
crucifix,  and  just  room  enough  for  the  brother  to 
dress  and  perform  his  devotions.  The  chapel  is 
very  large,  and  the  altar  is  decorated  with  some  very 
rich  carving,  entirely  done  by  themselves ;  and  we 
were  told  that  some  of  the  best  carvers  and  gilders 
were  rich  men,  who,  of  course,  had  never  even  tried 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind  'till  after  they  became 
monks.  It  is  the  same,  too,  with  those  who  now 
dig  the  fields,  and  plant  potatoes,  and  break  stones, 
and  make  mortar.  With  all  this  hard  life  of  depri- 
vation and  labour,  the  monks  appear  happy  and  very 
healthy. 

We  lately,  with  some  friends,  paid  another  visit  to 
Mount  Melleray,  and  since  our  first  visit  the  place  is 
so  much  improved,  that  we  scarcely  recognized  it. 
Formerly  the  boarders  lived  at  farmer  s  houses  on 
the  monntains.  Now  there  are  admirable  boarding- 
houses,  with  all  modern  appliances,  and  also  a  very 
good  supply  of  pure  water.  In  addition  to  the  new 
boarding-schools,  in  which  the  boys  are  prepared 
for  the  Catholic  Universities,  there  are  very  fine  and 
spacious  scliool-rooms  for  the  poor,  in  which  they 
are  not  only  taught  free  of  expense,  but  many  of 
tlieui  are  chiefly  supported  and  clothed.     The  salu- 
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brity  of  this  place,  sheltered  as  it  is  by  high  moun- 
tains from  the  north  and  east  winds,  must  be  most 
conducive  to  the  health  of  the  students.     The  pre- 
sent Abbot  is  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick,  with 
whom  we  had  an  interview, —  a  most  accomplished 
man  and  a  perfect  gentleman  in  his  manner.     He 
informed  us  that  the  number  of  brothers  at  present 
in  the  establishment  is  about  eighty,  including  several 
priests,  all  of  whom  are  engaged  either  in  the  schools, 
the  farm,  or  the  workshops,  of  which  there  are  many. 
The  chapels  are  really  places  where  a  person  would 
be  most  disposed  to  forget  the  world  and  its  endless 
troubles  and  cares.  The  great  O'Coxxell  spent  some 
three  or  four  weeks  here,  and  the  room  in  which  h 
slept  is  pointed  out  to  the  visitor.  We  were  informec^  -/ 
that  people  of  every  class  and  of  every  religion  pai 
visits  to  Melleray,  and,  as  we  experienced,  men 
all   creeds  are  alike  welcome.     The  last  time  tb 
present  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  in  Lismore  he  cam 
here. 

The  monks,  unless  when  ill,  live  chiefly  on  breatU, 
milk,  and  vegetable  diet.     They  treat  their  visitor-© 
and  the  poor  very  much  better  than  themselves. — 
During  the  summer  months  numbers  of  respectable 
visitors  dine  here  on  the  best  of  everything,  in  fact 
tourists  are  as  well  entertained  here  as  in  any  hoteJ 
in  Ireland.     No  charge  is  made ;  but  those  who  can 
afford  it  are  expected  to  contribute  their  charity  by 
depositing  something  in  a  box  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  porch.     Our  party  dined  on  the  best  of 
l)ecf,  mutton,  pork,  poultry,  &c.,  washed  down  by 
good  wine,  porter  or  ale.     When  leaving,  we  asked 
our  jarvey  how  did  he  fare  ?    "  Begor,"  said  he,  "  we 
all  got  lasliins — all  the  drivers ;  and  after  us  a  wbok 
lot  of  beggars, — meat,  and  bread,  and  potatoes,  to 
the  mast  head ! " 
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There  are  now  seven  hundred  acres  of  land  con- 
nected with  the  Monastery.  Thirty-three  years  ago 
the  monks  commenced  operations  here  on  this  bare, 
barren  mountain,  entirely  composed  of  rocks  and 
heath.  Then  it  would  hardly  feed  a  goat !  What  is 
it  now  ?  Some  of  it  is  yet  what  it  was  then ;  but 
much  of  it  teems  with  the  most  verdant  pasture,  cut 
up  into  fine  fields,  on  which  may  be  seen  first-class, 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  horses.  The  garden  is  walled 
in,  and  very  neatly  arranged.  It  contains  cabbages, 
turnips,  parsnips  and  other  green  crops  which  would 
win  prizes  at  any  agricultural  show.  Let  any  one 
who  wishes  to  see  what  may  be  done  by  good  culti- 
vation in  Ireland — what  may  be  done  with  the  three 
million  acres  of  unreclaimed  lands  of  this  country-^ 
let  him  pay  a  visit  to  Mount  Melleray,  and  behold 
the  work  of  the  industirous  and  laborious  monks ! 


At  the  western  extremity  of  this  barony  is  the 
town  of 

TALLOW, 

formerly  a  place  of  some  consequence.  It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bride,  is  a  small  market, 
fair,  and  post-town,  distant  about  four  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Lismore ;  thirty-eight  west  by  south 
of  Waterford,  and  thirty-three  miles  north-east  of 
Cork.  The  town  was  never  walled,  nor  a  place  of 
strong  natural  defence,  but  in  the  rebellion  of  1641 
an  entrenchment  was  cast  round  it  by  the  Earl  of 
Cork,  and  who  maintained  in  it,  at  his  private  ex- 
pense, a  garrison  of  one  hundred  men,  for  the,  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitants.  To  the  west  of  the  bridge 
are  the  ruins  of  Lisfinny  Castle,  formerly  the  property 
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of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  the  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  particularly  fine.  Tallow  was 
erected  into  a  borough  by  charter,  bearing  date  10th 
James  I.,  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  borough  were 
to  embrace  a  circuit  of  a  mile  and  a  half  round  the 
church.  This  town  returned  two  members  to  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  was  for  many  years  remarkable 
for  the  electioneering  contests  which  occurred  here, 
but  its  electors  were  of  the  description  called  "  Pot- 
wollopers.*'  Since  the  union,  when  it  ceased  to  return 
representatives,  its  trade  and  industry  have  con- 
stantly declined,  and  is  of  less  consequence  in  every 
respect  than  it  was  formerly. 

The  appearance  of  Tallow  has  very  litUe  to  re- 
commend it.  The  church  is  a  hansome  little  build- 
ing, and  there  are  a  few  good  private  houses;  there 
are  also  a  market  house,  sessions  house»  and  gaol. 

The  following  were  the  principal  Gentry  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  persons  in  trade,  in  Tallow,  in 
the  year  1810  : — 

George  Woodley,  esq.  Franksfort. 
Robert  Walsh e,  esq.  Curriglass-lodge. 
Charles  Percival,  esq.  Lisnabrien-lodge. 
Richard  Gumbleton,  esq.  Castleview. 
Henry  C.  Gumbleton,  esq.  Curriglass-house. 
John  Keily,  esq.  Strancally  Castle. 
Richard  Power,  esq.  Clashmore. 
Rev.  George  Smithwick,  (Curate.) 
Rev.  Denis  O'Donnell,  (Parish  Priest.) 
Henry  Peard,  esq.  Currigreen. 
Percy  Scott  Smyth,  esq.  Headborough. 
Charles  Maunsell,  esq.  Roseville. 
Frederick  Peard,  esq.  Belvidere. 
William  Greene,  esq.  Janeville. 
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Sir  George  Farmer,  bart.  Tallow. 

Walter  Croker,  esq.  Lisnabrien. 

Thomas  Biggs,  esq,  Lisfinny. 

George  Bowles,  esq.  Mountprospect. 

William  Moore,  esq.  Moorehill. 

John  Nasson,  esq.  Newtown. 

Edmond  Barry,  apothecary. 

Roger  Hudson,  esq.  Tallow. 

Doctor  Denis  Hanon. 

Rev.  John  Macbeth,  Bridepark. 

Stephen  Moore,  esq.  Sapperton. 

Patrick  Charles  Toomey,  a.b.  schoolmaster. 

John  Hammond,  parish  clerk. 

Doctor  Jeremiah  Long. 

Henry  Pierce  Walshe,  attorney. 

Robert  Barry,  corn  merchant. 

Cornelius  Kersey,  tallow  chandler. 

John  Arnold,  stamp-office. 

Cornelius  0*Keeffe,  com  merchant. 

Richard  Nugent,  corn  merchant, 

John  Parker,  saddler. 

James  Towel,  linen  warehouse. 

Maurice  Carey,  ironmonger. 

John  Divine,  grocer. 

Thomas  Gardiner,  tobacconist. 

Francis  Hanan,  corn  merchant. 

Thomas  Cunningham,  tanner. 

William  Williams,  shopkeeper. 

John  O'Donnell,  publican. 

Michael  White,  publican. 

Timothy  Connell,  shopkeeper. 

Richard  Fitzgerald,  draper. 

Thomas  White,  ganger. 

John  Guiry,  publican. 

Marraaduke  Grove,  corn  merchant. 

Mrs.  Perry,  postmistress. 
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In  this  neighbourhood,  perhaps  as  being  theboi 
ary  of  the  county,  there  were  manj-  fortified  o 
and  houses  of  defence,chiefly  the  property  of  the 
of  Desmond.     Amongst  these,  the  ca/tlo  of  " 
cally  holds  a  distinguished  rank,  aa  well  on  a 
of  its  extent  and  picturesque  appearance,  ua  iu  con- 
sequence of  the  traditional  tales  recorded  of  it.    The 
old  castle  of  Strancally  is  situated  on  a  high  rock  on 
the  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  which  ia  hero  uf  con- 
siderable breadth.     The  castle  enjoyed  a  bold  and 
commanding  situation,  was  fortified,  and  in  evui^r 
respect  a  place  of  strength.     From  the  foundation 
on  which  it  stood,  an  extensive  subterranean  cavtv 
with  a  passage  communicating  with  the  rirer, 
cut  through  the  solid  rock,  and  thus  proTided, 
worthy  Lords  of  Desmond   were    no    contemptil 
imitators  of  the  ancient  giants.     It  was  the  custo^ 
of  these  gentle  lords  to  invite  their  wealthy  and  dis- 
tinguished neighbours  to  partake  of  the  festiviUe* 
of  Strancally ;  and  having  thus  gotten  them 
their  power,  tlie  victims  were  carried  through 
rocky  passage  into  the  dungeon,  where  they  i 
*;ufrerod   to  perish,  and    from    thence,    through 
opening  which  is  still  visible,  their  corpses  were  ( 
into  the  river:  thus  disposed  of,  their  fortunes 
came  an  easy  prey.     These  practices  continued 
a  long  time,  until  at  length,  one,  more  fortunate  than 
his  fellow- prisoners,  escaped  the  final  doom,  and  gavo 
information  of  the  facts  to  government.     The  oi 
and  eavc  were  immediately  ordered  to  be  demolii 
by  gunpowder.     The  plate  of  Strancally  Castlo 
Grose's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  admirably  diaphiys  ' 
vffect  of  the  explosion  :  the  cave  is  entirely  laid  oj 
and  onclialfof  the  walls  of  the  castlo  removed,  thi 
by  exposing  to  view  the  entire  arrangemout  of 
interior  of  the  building.     The  scenery  on  the  " 
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of  the  Blackwater,  which  may  be  seen  advantageously 
by  descending  the  river  in  a  boat,  is  extremely 
picturesque,  and  will  afford  much  enjoyment  to  those 
who  have  leasure  to  inspect  it  minutely. 

After  passing  Strancally,  the  principal  objects  to 
be  noticed  are  Molana,  Temple-Michael,  Ballynatray, 
and  Rhincrew. 

On  the  lands  of  Ballynatray, — the  property  for 
centuries  of  the  Smyth  family,  and  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  hon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  Smyth — ^near 
Ballynatray-house,  stands  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
the  Abbey  of  Molana,  formerly  called  ^^JDarmisJ'  It 
was  originally  an  island,  but  was  united  to  the  main- 
land of  Ballynatray  by  Grice  Smyth,  Esq.  A.  d.  1806. 
It  was  an  abbey  of  canons  regular,  founded  in  the 
sixth  century  by  St.  Molanside,  to  whom  a  statue  in 
the  central  court  was  placed,  with  the  following 
inscription : — 

THIS   STATUE    IS   ERECTED  TO   THE   MEMORY   OP 

SAINT    MOLANSIDE, 

WHO  FOUNDED  THIS  ABBEY  FOR  CANONS  REGULAR, 

A.D.  501. 

he  was  the  first  abbot, 

and  is  here  represented  as  habited  according 

to  the  order  of  st.  augustine. 

this  cenotaph  and  statue 

are  erected  by 

Mrs.    Mary  Broderick    Smyth, 

A.D.  1820. 

The  ruins  also  contain  a  tablet  and  urn,  to  the 
memory  of  '*  Raymond  le  Gros,"  one  of  the  com- 
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panions  in  arms  of  Strongbow,  and  who  was  buried    ^ 
there,  a.d.  1186. 

The  ivy-covered  remains  of  this  monastic  pile  are 
singularly  interesting  and  attractive ;  not  only  from 
the  verdant  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  but 
from  the  ancient  and  noble  trees  that  shelter  its 
venerable  form. 

The  Abbey  of  Rhincrew,  (belonging  also  to  the 
Ballynatray  property)  situate  about  a  mile  from 
Youghal,  stands  on  a  high  hill,  commanding  a  most 
extensive  view  of  the  town  and  harbour  of  i  oughaL 
with  the  broad  and  beautiful  river  Blackwater 
flowing  at  its  base.  This  abbey  was  a  preceptory 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  is, 
therefore,  interesting  to  the  antiquary.  Its  situation 
is  very  striking,  and  though  unhappily  the  hand  of 
time  has  dealt  hardly  with  this  abode  of  the  chivalry 
of  old,  enough  remains  to  shew  how  extensive  Rhin- 
crew  Abbey  once  was. 

About  a  mile  distant  there  is  also  the  fine  old 
tower  of  Temple  Michael  Castle,  which  belonged  to 
the  "  Knights  Templars,"  and  being  very  near  the 
Island  Abbey  of  Molana,  these  warlike  monks,  and 
their  equally  renowned  brethren,  the  •*  Knights  of 
St.  John"  at  Rhincrew,  doubtless  protected  the 
peaceful  Augustines  in  the  troublesome  times  of 
ancient  Irish  history. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
Hie  Barojiy  of  Glanaheiry — its  Antiquities^  8fc. 

The  barony  of  Glanaheiry  contains  the  commons  of 
Clonmel  and  the  parish  of  Kilronan.  In  the  year 
1654  it  contained  two  parishes.  This  barony  is  of 
very  limited  extent,  containing  only  about  IG^Sdl 
acres,  a  great  proportion  of  which  is  mountain  and 
uncultivated  land. 

The  Suir,  even  here  a  considerable  river,  separates 
this  barony  from  the  county  of  Tipperary.  Prom 
near  Clonmel  to  the  junction  of  the  Suir  and  Nier 
the  country  is  extremely  beautiful ;  and  at  that  part 
where  the  demesne  of  Kilmanehin  is  separated  only 
by  the  river  from  the  Earl  Donoughmore's  seat, 
Knocklofty,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  nothing  can 
exceed  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  scenery. 

Limestone  is  found  near  Kilmanehin,  and  again 
at  one  or  two  places  at  the  extreme  boundary  of  the 
county  in  this  direction.  The  beds  are  of  small 
extent,  and  are  entirely  detached  from  one  another. 
After  leaving  Bally  M'Kee,  where  the  Suir  first  enters 
the  county  of  Waterford,  the  face  of  the  country 
still  retains  the  wild  and  uncultivated  appearance 
which  it  probably  exhibited  when  it  was  the  bound- 
ary between  two  hostile  districts.  Four  of  the  castles, 
which  marked  out  and  protected  the  limits  of  the 
adjoining  counties,  are  still  visible:  two  of  them. 
Castle  Conagh,  and  Castlereagh,  are  in  the  county  of 
Waterford :  Castle  Clonagh  and  Newcastle  are  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary.  Castle  Conagh  is  built  on  a 
high  limestone  rock,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Nier. 
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The  castle  is  a  square  building,  and  was  protected 
by  two  round-towers  at  the  side  next  the  river.  A 
narrow  valley,  called  the  glen  of  Rossmore,  through 
which  the  boundary  line  runs,  is  commanded  by 
Castle  Clonagh.  The  former  castle,  which  is  square, 
the  form  usually  adopted  by  the  English,  proves  that 
this  district  was  within  the  pale,  while,  from  the 
circular  shape  of  Castle  Clonagh,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  it  was  the  work  of  more  ancient 
settlers. 


^aMIt  ^txsm. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Remarkable  Peisons  bom  in  the  Gotmty. 

As  natural  historians  have  taken  care,  in  their  writ- 
ings, to  note  the  birth  places  of  men,  famous  either 
for  arts  or  arms,  learning,  piety  or  munificence, 
which  having  been  sometimes  neglected,  has  become 
doubtful,  and  has  raised  disputes  between  cities  and 
counties  for  the  honour  of  their  birth ;  no  less  than 
seven  cities  are  said  to  have  contended  for  that  of 
Homer,  and  even  in  our  own  day  we  have  heard  of 
three  places  claiming  for  the  birth-place  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington.  We  shall,  from  the  example  of 
former  writers  in  this  way,  present  the  reader  with 
a  few  memoirs  of  those  whose  names  will  aflTord  no 
small  honour  to  this  county,  and  also  of  some  others 
who  have  been  remarkable  in  their  life-time  in  other 
respects.  First,  we  shall  mention  the  names  of  such 
writers,  born  in  the  county,  who  have  rendered  them- 
selves eminent  by  their  works : 

Gotofrid,  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Waterford, 
and  a  Dominican  friar,  who  flourished  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  was  well  skilled  in  latin,  greek, 
arabic,  and  french.  From  the  latin,  he  translated 
into  french,  three  treatises,  in  the  last  of  which  he 
calls  himself  Goffrid,  or  Gotofrid,  of  Waterford,  the 
least  of  the  order  of  friar  preachers.  He  was  the 
writer  of  several  works. 

Peter  White  was  bom  in  Waterford,  but  educated 
in  Oxford,  where  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Oriel 
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college  in  1551,  and  took  his  degree  of  master  of 
arts  in  1555.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he 
returned  home,  and  set  up  a  school,  in  which  he  got 
so  great  a  reputation,  that  he  was  called  **  The  lucky 
School-master  of  Munster."  In  1566,  he  was  made 
Dean  of  Waterford,  but  was  ejected  soon  after  for 
non-conformity;  yet  he  continued  to  teach  school, 
and  had  the  celebrated  Eichard  Stainhurst,  Peter 
Lumbard,  and  other  eminent  men  for  his  pupils. 

Nicholas  Quemerford,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Waterford, 
but  educated  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  in 
arts,  in  1562  :  on  returning  home  he  was  ordained ; 
but  for  non-conformity  was  put  out  of  what  prefer- 
ments he  had.  From  this  kingdom  he  went  to 
Louvain,  where  he  took  his  doctor  s  degree,  in  1575, 
and  afterwards  became  a  Jesuit,  and  died  in  Spain. 

Peter  Lumbard,  who  was  scholar  to  Dr.  White, 
was  born  in  Waterford,  and  studied  philosophy  and 
was  the  writer  of  several  learned  works. 

Peter  Lumbard,  (another  different  person)  was  the 
son  of  a  merchant  in  Waterford,  and  was  educated 
for  a  time  at  Westminster,  under  the  learned  Camb- 
den ;  was  made  provost  of  the  cathedral  of  Cambray, 
and  afterwards  titular  Arch-bishop  of  Armagh,  and 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  Pope.  He  died  at  Rome, 
in  1625,  and  left  after  him  several  works,  of  which 
an  account  may  be  seen  in  various  writings  relating 
to  Ireland. 

Martin  Walshe,  a  franciscan  friar,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Waterford,  and  was  a  young  man  at  Madrid, 
when  Prince  Charles  of  England  arrived  there  \xi 
court  the  Infanta  of  Spain.     From  Mrdrid  he  went 
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to  Naples,  and  read  philosophy  in  the  convent  of 
Mount  Calvary  in  that  city.  He  wrote  several  works 
of  great  merit.  He  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
divinity  lecturer  in  the  college  of  St.  Isidore,  and  of 
which  he  became  a  guardian.  He  died  at  Borne  in 
1634, 

Peter  Wadding  was  born  in  Waterford  in  1580,  ^ 
and  entered  into  the  Society  of  the  Jusuits  at  Tour-  ^ 
nay,  in  1601.  He  taught  poetry,  rhetoric,  divinity, 
and  philosophy  at  Prague  and  Louvain,  for  sixteen 
years :  he  was  thirteen  years  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Prague,  and  lived  a  long  time  in  high 
esteem  for  his  learning  and  piety.  He  died  in  1644, 
and  left  behind  him  several  valuable  writings. 

Thomas  Strange,  a  native  of  Waterford,  was  a 
franciscan  •  friar,  and  guardian  of  that  order  in 
Dublin,  where  he  publicly  read  divinity,  and  was 
much  admired  for  his  preaching.  He  died  in  the 
city  of  Waterford,  in  1645,  after  having  published 
several  works. 

John  Hartey  was  a  Waterford  man  by  birth,  and 
a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Nucale  in  Spain,  whence  he 
returned  to  Ireland,  and  became  parish-priest  of 
Holy  Cross  in  the  County  Tipperary.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works. 

Luke  Wadding,  a  franciscan  friar,  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  Waterford  on  the  16th  October,  1588.  He 
was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  and  an  ornament  to 
his  native  county.  He  was  son  of  Walter  Wadding 
a  merchant  of  Waterford,  and  Anasticia  Lumbard,  a 
near  relative  to  Peter  Lumbard,  the  titular  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  as  before  mentioned.    He  first 
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studied  in  Watorford,  under  the  tuition  of  his  brother, 
Matthew ;  afterwards  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  at 
length,  was  made  divine  to  the  embassy  of  Anthony 
a  Trejo,  who  was  sent  legate  extraordinary  by  King 
Philip  III.  to  Pope  Paul  V,,  upon  a  matter  in  agita- 
tion, concerning  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  ;  upon  which  occasion  he  wrote 
the  entire  acts  of  that  legation,  and,  during  the  ne- 
gotiation, published  several  works  relating  to  that 
subject.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Peter  Thomasius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  other  works ;  but 
his  chief  performance  was  that  of  the  annals  of  his 
own  order,  in  the  compiling  of  which,  it  is  said,  he 
spent  upwards  of  twenty-four  years,  and  which  occu- 
py sixteen  folio  volumes,  printed  at  Rome.  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  diplomatists  and  theologians  of  his 
time,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  advisers  of  the 
Irish  leaders  during  the  Confederation,  and  from  the 
year  1641  to  the  close  of  the  civil  wars.  He  was 
also  the  principal  founder,  under  the  charter  of  his 
patron  and  friend.  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  of  St.  Isidore's 
college  for  Irish  Franciscans  in  the  Eternal  city. — 
Ho  was  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  ;  and  his  influence  was  such  at  the 
Court  of  Rome,  that  through  it.  Father  Peter  Scar- 
ampi  was  sent  Envoy  to  Ireland  to  conduct  the  pro- 
ceedings in  1G44.  Scarampi  was  a  priest  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  and 
is  recorded  to  be  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of  pru- 
dence, and  of  the  best  possible  acquaintance  with 
the  doctrine  of  his  church.  It  was  Wadding  who  in- 
fluenced the  appointment  of  the  able  lawyer  Richard 
Billing,  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  council  of  the 
Confederation.  Billing  was  said  to  have  written  the 
well-known  book,  Philopater  Irenceus ;  but  De  Burgo, 
who  had  entertained  that  opinion,  corrects  it  in  the 
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Supplement  to  the  Hiheimia  Daininicanay  where  he 
states  that  it  was  written  by  a  Franciscan  Father 
named  Mac  Callahan,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and 
fully  acquainted  with  all  that  had  been  passing  in 
Ireland  at  the  period.  It  was  Wadding,  too,  who 
suggested  the  mission  to  this  country  in  1645,  of 
the  illustrious  arch-bishop  of  Fermo,  John  Baptist 
Rinuccini,  Prince  as  well  as  arch-bishop  and  apos- 
tolic Nuncio,  with  full  powers  and  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  support  of  the  Catholic  cause,  and  with 
determination  to  fight  for  a  country  which  was  ever 
devoted  to  the  See  of  Rome.  No  wonder  that  every 
Catholic  of  Waterford  should  feel  proud  of  Luke 
Wadding,  who  his  called  by  his  biographers  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  His  remains  are 
interred  in  the  Church  of  St.  Isidore's,  near  Saint 
Anthony's  Altar ;  and  the  following  epitaph  tells  who 
lies  beneath : — 

D.  0.  M.— R.  A.  P.  F. 

LUC^    WADDING  0, 

Hiberno,  Viro  Erudite,  Virtutibus  Ornato ; 

De  Bcclesia,  Religione,  et  Patria  Bene  Merito, 

Lectori  Jubilate,  Totius  OrdinisMinorum  Chronologo, 

Patri  ac  Fundatori  Optimo,  et  Amplissimo, 
Collegium  masrens  posuit,  Mre  D.  Herculis  Ranes. 

In  Urbe  Advocati,  Ejus  vere  Amici. 
Obijt  XVIII  Novembris,  MDCLVII,  ^Etatis  LXX. 

Roger  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  fifth  son  of  Richard 
Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Cork,  was  born  at  Lismore  in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  on  the  25th  April,  162L  To 
give  a  resmne  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  character, 
would  of  itself  take  up  a  large  volume,  and  as  some 
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particulars  of  his  life  have  already  been  given  in  the 
pages  relating  to  Lismore,  suffice  it  to  say  that  he 
was  the  greatest  statesman  and  soldier  of  the  age 
he  lived  in.  The  following  epitaph,  in  the  Church 
of  Youghal,  may  give  a  faint  idea  of  this  great  man : 

Memorise  Sacrum 
RoGERi  Boyle,  primi  comitis 

DE    orrery,    ET   BARONIS 
DE    BROGHILL 

Qui,  dum  vixit,  multis,  pariter,  et  summis 

Honoribus  ac  officijs  fungebatur. 

Mortuus  vero, 

summo  cum  viventium  luctu,  obijt  decimo 

sexto  die  octobris  anno  dni  mdolxxix 

annoq.,  aetatis  suaB  59. 
de  Quo  non  hie  plura  requirat  lector ; 
quoniam  omnia  de  Ingenio  et  Moribus 

vel  ex  fama 
vol  ex  operibus  dignoscere  possit. 

Arms — Party  per  bend  crenelle,  argent  and 
gules,  with  a  crescent  for  difference. 

Motto VIRTVS   POST  FVNERA   vivit. 

liobcrt  Boyle,  the  seventh,  and  youngest  son  of 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cork,  was  also  born  at  Lismore  in 
Hie  county  of  Waterford,  on  the  25th  day  of  January 
H)2(5.  He  received  his  academical  education  at 
Leyden,  and  having  afterwards  travelled  through 
France,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  learned  several 
languages,  and  made  a  great  number  of  curious  ob- 
.nervations,  he  settled  in  England,  and  spent  the  last 
iorty  years  of  his  life  at  the  house  of  his  sister.  Lady 
Jwmelagli.  A  catalogue  of  his  works  was  published 
in   London  in  1690.     To  attempt  the  character  of 
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this  illustrious  person  would  be  vain  and  needless. — 
We  shall  merely  subjoin  the  following  lines  from  an 
ancient  author,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  this 
great  man : 

Lismore,  long  since,  the  muses  ancient  seat 

Of  piety  and  learning  the  retreat. 

Her  Alma-mater  shone  as  bright  as  noon 

As  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  the  great  Sourbone. 

Time  shifts  the  scene — no  longer  now  she  boasts 

Her  churches,  colleges,  and  learned  hosts. 

Nature,  propitious  to  the  favourite  soil, 

Restor  d  her  losses  with  the  birth  of  Boyle  ! 

Center  d  in  him,  her  ancient  splendor  shone, 

Who  made  all  arts  and  sciences  his  own. 

Ignatius  Brown  was  born  in  this  county,  in  the 
year  1630,  but  educated  in  Spain,  where,  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  society  of  the  Jesuits ;  whence,  removing  into 
France,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Irish  Seminary 
at  Poictiers  in  1676.  He  died  at  Valledolid  in  1679 
on  a  journey  to  Madrid,  being  appointed  Chaplain 
to  the  Queen  of  Spain. 

Valentine  Greatrakes,  an  estated  gentleman  of 
this  county,  was  born  at  Afi^ane  in  1628,  and  was 
remarkable  for  the  wonderful  gift  of  healing  the 
king's  evil,  and  various  other  diseases  by  striking 
the  parts  afiected,  whereby  he  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed many  cures.  He  spent  all  his  income  in 
charity,  and  had  generally  hundreds  of  poor  people 
about  his  house,  waiting  for  the  application  of  his 
touch.  Himself  stated  in  a  letter  at  the  time  to  the 
hon.  Mr.  Boyle,  that  an  inward  inspiration  informed 
him  of  his  gifts ;  that  he  touched  several  persons 
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and  fully  cured  them  of  pains  in  the  head,  con- 
vulsions, dropsies,  and  several  other  distempers.  His 
reputation  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was 
sent  for  from  England  to  cure  a  lady  of  quality,  in 
Warwickshire.  As  he  advanced  thither,  he  was  in- 
vited by  several  magistrates  of  many  towns  to  pass 
through  the  same  and  cure  their  sick ;  and  King 
Charles  II.  being  informed  of  the  wonderful  gift  he 
had,  commanded  the  earl  of  Arlington  to  order  him 
to  repair  to  White-hall  Palace,  whence  he  withdrew 
to  Lincoln,  whither  large  numbers,  of  all  ranks  and 
sexes,  came,  expecting  the  restoration  of  their  health. 
He  done  all  without  payment,  or  receiving  any  pre- 
sent or  reward.  In  Lord  Orrery's  memoirs,  in  MS., 
it  is  mentioned  that  a  Mrs.  Lowe  was  witness  to  his 
curing  the  falling-sickness  and  gout,  by  stroking  the 
parts  affected  with  his  hands.  Mr.  Greatrakes  was 
in  Dublin  about  the  year  1681,  but  how  long  he  lived 
after  is  uncertain. 

Anne  Jackson  was  born  in  the  city  of  Waterford. 
of  English  parents,  who  were  sound  and  healthy. 
She  had  several  horns  growing  upon  her  body.  This 
infirmity  did  not  show  itself  imtil  she  was  about 
three  years  old.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  she  could 
scarcely  move,  and  was  then  so  small  in  stature  that 
children  of  five  years  of  age  were  taller.  The  whole 
of  her  skin  was  very  hard,  and  daily  grew  more  and 
more  so :  on  her  knees,  and  elbows,  and  round  about 
the  joints,  were  many  horns ; — one  on  her  left  arm 
was  about  four  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad. 
She  ate  and  drank  heartily,  slept  soundly,  and  per- 
formed all  the  offices  of  nature  like  healthy  people. 

Robert  Cooke,  an  eccentric  gentleman  who  lived  in 
Cappoquin  in  this  county ;  for  many  years  before  he 
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(lied,  neither  ate  fish,  flesh,  butter,  milk,  &c.  nor  drank 
any  kind  of  fermented  liquor.  He  died  about  the 
year  1726.  It  is  remarkable  of  this  man  that  he 
lived  to  a  good  old  age.  He  farmed  a  large  tract 
of  country  near  Cappoquin,  and  had  several  other 
peculiarities  besides  those  mentioned,  such  as  keep- 
ing none  but  white  cows,  and  had  his  coach  drawn 
by  white  horses. 

William  Congrave,  a  poet  of  considerable  ability, 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  where  his 
father  was  agent  over  the  Earl  of  Burlington's  estates. 
His  majesty  King  William  ordered  him  a  donation 
of  one  hundred  guineas  for  a  poem  written  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty-six  years. 

Mr.  Charles  Keane,  the  celebrated  Tragedian,  was 
born  on  the  18th  of  January,  1811,  in  the  city  of 
Waterford.  As  an  actor,  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  the  city  has  produced 
one  of  its  greatest  ornaments.     He  died  in  1868. 

The  Right  Hon.  James  Anthony  Lawson,  LL.  D. 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland. 
He  is  son  of  James  Lawson,  Esq.,  of  Waterford,  and 
was  born  in  that  city  in  1817.  He  represented  the 
borough  of  Portarlington  in  Parliament  from  1865  to 
1868.  He  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
of  the  present  day. 

Mountainous  countries  have  been  always  remark- 
able for  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants,  of  which 
many  instances  might  be  given  in  this  country.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  history,  states  that  the 
Countess  of  Desmond  who,  at  that  time,  lived  in  this 
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county,  and  was  probably  bom  in  it,  was  married  in 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.  and  lived  to  the  year  1589. 
She  was  reported  to  be  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
old  when  she  died. 

A  few  instances  of  the  great  age  of  some  persons 
living  in  the  year*  1746,  when  Dr.  Smith  wrote  his 
history  of  this  county,  may  be  mentioned — 

JeflTery  Keating,  of  Cappoquin,  was  about  a  hun* 
dred  and  five  years ;  he  was  a  labouring  man,  perfect 
in  all  his  senses,  healthy  and  strong,  and  loved  mer* 
riment. 

Timothy  Kennedy,  stated  to  be  a  hundred  and  six 
years,  lived  near  Lismore,  was  strong  and  healthy, 
and  able  to  work  at  the  salmon  fishery. 

John  Daly,  living  at  Tooreen,  was  fifty  years  old 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  consequently  a  hun- 
dred and  six  in  the  year  1746.  At  this  age  (writes 
Smith)  he  is  able  to  hunt  a  pack  of  hounds,  and 
appears  to  be  lightly  to  live  several  years  longer.  A 
brother  of  his  died,  some  years  ago,  of  mere  age, 
though  younger  than  him. 

Many  instances  are  given,  by  natural  writers,  of 
persons  turning  grey  in  a  few  hours.  One  Michael 
Roynane,  of  the  parish  of  Whitechurch,  in  this 
county,  may  be  mentioned,  in  one  night  his  hair 
turned  quite  white ! 


e  lessanttn. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

(Jii  the  conditwii  of  the  Peasantry  of  the  County  of 
Waterford^  with  some  remarks  on  the  Tenure  of 
Land,  Labawrers'  Wages^  Emigration^  Sfc. 

The  peasantry  of  Ireland  have  been  so  often  repre- 
sented in  the  glowing  colours  of  romance,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  sober  language  of  truth  and  reality 
will  be  received  with  reluctance.  The  mind  is  at  all 
times  unwilling  to  give  assent  to  disagreeable  truths ; 
it  gladly  turns  from  such  subjects,  and  is  disposed 
to  reject  them  on  the  consolatory  supposition  that 
they  originate  in  falsehood  or  misapprehension. — 
A  great  many  of  the  accounts  written  of  Ireland  have 
been  not  only  vague,  but  incorrect.  Until  of  late 
years  the  people  of  England  knew  nothing  of  the 
Irish  peasantry.  The  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
country  have  both  transgressed  the  bounds  of  sober- 
ness in  their  writings  on  the  country :  if  the  one 
has  described  it  as  the  lovely  green  Erin,  the  isle  of 
Saints,  and  the  land  where  no  poisonous  reptile  can 
exist,  the  other  has  more  than  cancelled  the  unquali- 
fied approbation  by  calling  it  the  land  of  "  pigs  and 
praties,"  and  by  stating  that  there  is  nothing  pois- 
onous in  Ireland,  "  except  the  men  and  women." 

The  people  of  England  were  taught  to  consider 
the  Irish  as  savages,  despising  the  comforts  and  de- 
cencies of  civilized  life,  and  only  happy  when  engaged 
in  shooting  a  landlord !  Every  thing  that  could  in 
any  way  degrade  the  national  character  was  eagerly 
published  ;  all  their  natural  and  acquired  vices,  their 
ejrors  of  temperament,  and  the  ferocious  acts  which 
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have  so  frequently  disgraced  them,  were  anxiously 
brought  into  view,  while  nothing  or  next  to  nothing 
was  said  of  the  particular  circumstances  which, 
though  they  could  not  excuse,  might  in  some  degree 
account  for  them.  It  may  appear  paradoxical,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  slaves  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  were  more  attended  to  than  the  miserable 
labouring  men  of  this  country.  A  few  words  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  misery  in  which  the 
peasantry  exist :  it  is  not  intended  to  describe  their 
situation  when  visited  by  famine  or  disease,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  pourtray  their  every-day  life,  the 
mode  of  living  inherited  from  their  fathers,  and  the 
same  which  they  expect  will  be  the  lot  of  their 
children.  The  holder  of  land,  varying  from  five  to 
twenty  acres,  maybe  more  plentifully  and  more  con- 
stantly supplied  than  the  mere  labourer,  working  for 
his  daily  wages ;  he  may  exhibit  a  more  respectable 
appearance  at  a  funeral  at  the  chapel,  or  at  a  fair, 
but  this  difference  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish 
them,  to  enable  us  to  arrange  them  in  two  classes  ; 
comparing  their  general  habits,  we  shall  find  them 
in  their  enjoyments,  their  clothing  and  manner  of 
living,  very  nearly  resembling  each  other.  The  pri- 
vations and  wretchedness  of  the  Irish  peasantry  have 
been  depicted  even  to  loathing,  and  yet  the  picture 
has  not  been  overcharged.  A  writer  on  the  state  of 
the  country  and  people  has  observed, — ''  In  their 
habitations,  furniture,  diet  and  clothing,  they  are 
not  superior  to  the  Russian  boor.  Comparing  their 
physical  condition  with  that  of  the  same  class  in 
other  countries,  and  taking  into  account  the  relative 
intelligence  of  the  parties,  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  farm  labourers  in  Ireland  are  the  most 
miserable  in  the  world."  In  the  article  of  clothing, 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  has  been  improved. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Ryland,  states  in  his  history,  that  he 
recollected  the  time  when  the  dress  of  farmers,  who 
brought  their  goods  to  market  at  Waterford,  consist- 
ed of  a  loose  fneze  coat  tied  round  the  body  with  a 
band  or  rope  made  of  hay  or  straw,  without  shoes, 
stockings,  shirt  or  hat.  Nothing  can  appear  more 
disgusting,  even  at  the  present  day,  than  the  interior 
of  an  Irish  cabin ;  it  is  shared  with  the  poultry  and 
the  pig,  and  it  has  been  well  remarked,  when  the 
intruder  is  occasionally  repulsed,  the  perseverence  of 
the  animals  attests  the  frequency  of  their  visits. — 
The  food  of  the  peasantry  is  generally  potatoes  and 
skimmed  milk,  and  along  the  sea  coast  salt  fish ; 
thoughout  large  tracts  of  the  country  meat  is  seldom 
partaken  of  except  on  such  festivals  as  Christmas 
day  or  Easter  Sunday,  except  perhaps  at  a  wedding 
or  christening. 

The  dress  and  style  of  living  of  those  who  are  call- 
ed the  cmnforffihle  farmers,  is  far  superior  to  those 
we  have  mentioned  The  farmer  holding  from  forty 
to  one  hundred  acres,  lives  fairly  and  dresses  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  his  rank.  Nothing  strikes  a 
visitor  to  the  county  of  Waterford  more  than  the 
pecularly  modest,  graceful,  and  at  the  same  time 
comfortable,  rich,  and  becoming  attire  of  the  female 
portion  of  the  respectable  farmers'  wives  an^  their 
daughters,  and  those  of  some  of  the  shopkeepers  of 
Waterford,  Dungarvan  and  Lismore,  No  French 
fashions — no  small  bonnets,  no  gauze  trimmings, 
no  airy  aspirings  after  the  dresses  of  their  superiors 
in  station — that  is,  of  the  aristocracy — all  is  plain 
and  neat,  and  of  the  very  best  material,  and  made 
after  the  model  which  may  have  been  worn  a  century 
ago,  but  in  which,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  there 
has  been  no  difference  of  form  for  thirty  years.  You 
have  the  beautiful  quilted  petticoat,  and  the  broad> 
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conveniently  hooded  cloak,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Irish, 
the  Litimirij  or  in  some  instances  the  Foiling^  which 
is  usually  made  of  the  finest  West  of  England  broad 
cloth ;  they  think  nothing  of  a  guinea  per  yard  for 
such  cloth — sometimes  more — and  in  former  days  a 
country  woman  wore  two  cloaks — one  a  sort  of  ap- 
pendage to  the  other — the  inner  one  of  fine  blue 
cloth  trimmed  with  fur;  the  outer  either  of  black 
cloth  or  blue — ^and  trimmed  with  broad  bands  of 
silk  velvet.  The  hood  is  always  worn,  at  chapel  or 
at  fair ;  wherever  there  is  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
the  countrywoman  never  appears  without  the  hood» 
wliicli  forms  a  complete  protection  for  the  head,  and 
which  gives  a  peculiarly  eastern  look  to  the  wearer. 
Indeed  it  would  seem  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  that 
Phcenician  costume  which  was  brought  into  Ireland 
hy  our  forefathers.  They  have  never  been  thrown 
nside  for  the  lighter  and  gayer  dress  of  modem  in- 
vention ;  and  to  tell  the  simple  truth  they  do  look 
far  and  away  better  on  the  class  which  seems  fixedly 
attached  to  them,  than  any  other  kind  of  dress  what- 
v\ei\  It  may  appear  somewhat  strange,  that  amid 
the  variety  of  changes  to  which  the  female  dress  has 
i)pen  subjected  so  often,  that  the  cloak  remains,  and 
is  most  likely  to  remain  for  ages  to  come,  the  pecu- 
liar dress  of  the  females  of  this  part  of  Ireland.  Nor 
should  it  be  for  a  moment  thought  that  the  cloak  is 
used  to  cover  or  conceal  inferior  wearables*  No  such 
thing.  The  country  girl  and  country  matron  of  the 
more  affluent  class  wear  the  best  of  silks,  the  finest 
nf  lace,  the  neatest  and  best  of  kid  gloves,  &c. — ^they 
spare  no  expense  in  those  particulars ;  though,  as  we 
have  said,  they  carefully  eschew  all  modem  notions 
of  fashions  and  finery,  come  from  what  quarter  they 
niav. 

The  recent  reports  of  the  Poor-law  Inspectors  on 
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the  wages  and  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  are  very  suggestive.  We 
append  a  few  extracts  : — 

"  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  increase  of  the 
labourers'  wages  has  been  both  great  and  general, 
and  it  might  fairly  be  stated,  on  the  average,  to 
amount  to  an  advance  from  1/-  to  1/6  per  day.  In 
remote  parts  it  may  be  a  little  less,  and  in  other  in- 
stances somewhat  greater,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
principal  towns,  at  particular  seasons-  of  the  year,  as 
in  haytime  and  harvest,  rising  frequently  to  2/6  and 
3/-  per  day,  and  occasionally  even  higher.  Skilled 
labour  also  commands  a  higher  rate  than  the  or- 
dinary wages,  as,  for  instance,  a  competent  plough- 
man wiU  frequently  obtain  from  10/-  to  14/-  a  week 
for  the  half  year,  but  in  this  is  included  a  house  and 
small  garden,  valued  at  from  £3  to  £4:  per  annum, 
for  which,  however,  his  employer  takes  credit,  and 
deducts  this  amount  from  the  stipulated  wages. — 
Married  men  are  generally  provided  with  residences 
on  the  farm,  and  unmarried  men  receive  board  and 
lodging  and  a  money  payment  varying  from  £5  to 
^10,  according  to  qualifications." 

This  is  a  greatly  improved  state  of  things  from 
what  was  formerly  the  rule.  In  1631,  a  labourers' 
wages  was  only  about  six  pence  per  day,  but  it  is 
stated  by  the  writers  of  that  period  that  a  sheep 
could  then  be  purchased  for  a  shilling,  and  it  is  a 
question  of  doubt  but  the  labourer  was  better  off  and 
more  comfortable  then  than  at  the  present  day,  as 
the  value  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  more  than 
correspondingly  advanced.  Even  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  provisions  of  all  kinds  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  groceries)  have  increased  in  price  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  more  than  neutralise  the  increased 
rate  of  wages,  while  the  house  accommodation  of  the 
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agricultural  labourer  is  little,  if  at  all  improved.  The 
workhouse  returns  prove  the  foregoing  statements, 
from  which  we  find  that  the  cost  per  head,  which 
was  only  1/6,  in  some  unions,  in  1849,  had  risen  to 
3/2  in  1869.  The  labourers  are  careless  about  the 
interests  of  their  employers  ;  little  commimity  of 
feeling  between  them;  a  constant  struggle  about 
remuneration  for  labour ;  the  farmer  doing  as  little 
as  he  can  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  labourer. 
and  the  labourer  only  doing  what  he  cannot  help. — 
This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  workmen  of 
the  gentry  and  higher  classes,  or  on  properties  where 
cottages  have  been  built.  Wherever  grazing  forms 
predominate  the  employment  is  irregular,  and  there 
is  a  general  desire  to  emigrate. 

A  writer  lately  describing  the  state  of  Ireland, 
gives  the  following  truthful  desciription  of  the 
peasantry : — 

The  Irish  peasant  is  shrewd  and  suspicious  in  an 
extreme  degree ;  he  looks  on  all  as  his  enemies ;  he 
dreads  his  superiors — "  et  dona  ferentes ;"  his  mind 
has  lost  its  energy  and  elasticity ;  his  heart  is  hard- 
ened against  every  man,  because  be  is  persuaded 
that  every  man's  heart  is  steeled  against  him ;  when 
he  enters  a  shop  to  purchase  any  article,  it  is  his 
usual  custom  to  offer  one  half  what  he  is  asked  ; 
lie  is  insensible  to  hope,  and  therefore  it  is  that  bo 
much,  perliaps  all,  of  his  enjoyments  are  of  a  nega- 
tive kind,  arising  from  the  absence  of  evil  than  from 
any  positive  good.     But  though  depraved  and  de- 
graded, and  very  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  he  is 
not  without  intelligence :  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  mind  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  is  ae 
acute  and  as  much  enlightened  as  that  of  the  same 
class,   under   similar   circumstances,  in   any  other 
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country.  Generally  speaking  the  Irish  farmer  is 
generous  and  hospitable :  this  is  the  natural  charac- 
ter, but  it  is  not  the  character  which  circumstances 
lave  now  impressed  upon  them/' 

The  misery  of  the  country  is  by  some  attributed 
to  the  want  of  what  is  called  a  Tenant  Right  Act, 
to  the  absence  of  landed  proprietors  ;  by  others  to 
the  want  of  manufactures,  and  the  consequent  want 
of  general  employment,  and  to  the  heavy  taxation: 
these  are  among  the  most  prominent  topics  brought 
forward  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  state  of 
Ireland.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  is  attributable 
to  these  causes,  and  that  were  the  evils  connected 
with  them  amended,  tlie  general  condition  of  the 
country  would  be  improved.  There  are  many  in- 
stances of  liberality  and  fairness  amongst  the  land- 
owners of  this  county,  and  independent  of  my  feeble 
testimony,  the  comparative  moderation  of  rents  may 
be  demonstrated  by  a  reference  to  the  more  peace- 
able condition  of  the  people,  as  compared  with  the 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  other  counties. 

Absenteeism  has,  from  times  of  remote  antiquity, 
been  regarded  as  the  bane  and  curse  of  this  country. 
The  absentee  proprietors  of  Irish  estates  do  nothing 
for  the  country  but  drain  it  of  its  wealth.  Absentee- 
ism is  not  an  evil  of  yesterday,  neither  is  it  the 
creation  of  the  Act  of  Union.  It  has  grown  up  here 
with  the  growth  of  the  English  power,  and  that 
power  has  over  and  over  again  acknowledged  and 
encouraged  its  existence,  although  we  find  several 
acts  were  passed  against  it.  The  first  legislation  on 
absenteeism  was  three  years  after  the  conquest  by 
Henry  II.  "  There  was,"  to  use  the  words  of  Lord 
Coke,  "  an  Act  made  in  the  3rd  Henry  II.  worthy  of 
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remembrance  which  never  was  yet  printed,  whereby 
it  was  enacted  that  all  manner  of  persons  whatsoever 
who  have  any  lands  or  tenements  within  Ireland 
shall  reside  or  dwell  upon  the  same.  And  that  all 
such  as  have  there  any  castles  or  other  forts  there- 
upon shall  also  dwell ;  otherwise  the  Government  to 
dispose  of  half  their  living."  Two  hundred  years 
later,  when  the  English  power  had  receded  in  Ireland, 
the  evil  of  absenteeism  was  again  cropping  up,  and 
we  find  that  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  relating  to  Ireland  was  a  stringent  law 
against  absenteeism,  obliging  all  persons  who  pos- 
sessed lands,  rents,  or  other  income  in  Ireland  to 
reside  there,  or  else  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  amount  of 
two-thirds  of  their  Irish  revenues,  those  who  attended 
the  English  Universities  or  were  absent  by  special 
license  being  excepted.  After  a  lapse  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  the  Absentee  Act  of  the  28th  Hbnbt 
VIII.,  reciting  the  mischiefs  occcasioned  by  the  ab- 
sence of  persons  having  lands  in  Ireland  passed. — 
The  evil  of  an  absentee  proprietary  in  our  days  has 
lately  been  put  by  one  of  our  judges  in  an  ejectment 
case  brought  by  the  Law  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Speaking  of  the  evils  of  a  non-resident  proprietaiy, 
the  Judge  when  giving  judgment  was  reported  to 
have  said : — "  Could  such  a  system  prevail  were  the 
landlord  resident,  where  the  landlord  could  have 
personal  interviews  with  his  tenants  ?  But  dealing 
with  this  Company  it  was  highly  improbable  that 
anyone  of  the  tenants  would  ever  see  a  landlord  in 
the  flesh,  as  this  Company  were  non-resident  and 
never  came  here  to  discharge  those  duties  which  the 
owners  of  property  owed  to  the  country  to  discharge." 
So  it  is  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  landlords  of 
this  country ;  they  live  in  England,  and  never  think 
of  troubling   themselves  about  contributing  to  the 
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wants  or  interest  of  their  tenants.  We  must  say 
that  the  County  of  Waterford  can  boast  of  some 
honourable  exceptions,  and  the  landed  proprietors 
reside  on  their  estates  and  invariably  discharge  those 
duties  which  properly  devole  on  persons  of  property^ 
It  would  be  marvellous  if  discontent  did  not  prevail 
amongst  the  people,  when  we  remember  that  the 
absentee  landlords  of  Ireland  abstract  from  the  soil 
of  the  country  no  less  than  Six  Millions  a  year !  the 
entire  rental  of  Ireland  not  exceeding  Sixteen  Mil- 
lions !  And  it  would  be  equally  marvellous,  if  haters 
of  this  absentee  class  did  not  exist  amongst  the 
shopkeepers  and  traders,  who  see,  with  unfeigned 
dislike,  the  absentee  proprietor  spending  amongst 
the  shopkeepers  of  other  countries  those  rents  which, 
had  they  been  spent  at  home,  would  enrich  them, 
while  their  abstraction  makes  them  poor  indeed.— 
Another,  and  not  a  lesser  evil,  flow  from  this  system 
of  absenteeism, — a  decay  of  population,  a  consolida- 
tion of  farms,  and  the  annual  turning  of  tillage  land 
into  grass.  To  some  political  economists  the  con- 
version of  a  whole  province  into  a  sheep  walk  would 
be  a  great  desideratum.  Lord  Coke,  in  his  time, 
deplored  the  substitution  of  the  pastoral  for  the 
agricultural  state.  In  a  work  written  by  that  di- 
stinguished judge,  he  states,  "  agriculture  and  tillage 
•*  is  greatly  respected  by  the  common  law.  Now  the 
common  law  prefers  arable  land  before  all  others, 
and  it  appears  by  4th  Henry  VII.,  that  several  in- 
"  conveniences  are  introduced  by  conversion  of  arable 
"  land  into  pasture,  tending  to  two  deplorable  con- 
"  seqjuences.  The  first  inconvenience  is  the  increase 
**  of  idleness,  the  root  and  cause  of  all  mischief.  The 
"second — depojpulation  and  decrease  of  populous 
"  towns,  and  maintenance  of  only  two  or  three  herds- 
"  men,  who  keep  beasts  in  lieu  of  great  numbers  of 
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^'  strong  and  able  men."  Such,  in  the  quaint  language 
of  his  time,  was  the  opinion  of  England's  greatest 
judge  on  a  state  of  things  that  actually  exists  in  our 
own  day.  Seeing,  then,  (writes  the  "  Times^*  special 
Commissioner),  that  from  the  earliest  times  the  evil 
of  absenteeism  was  made  the  subject  of  le^slative 
enactments,  and  in  our  own  days,  of  judical  condem- 
nation from  the  Bench — seeing  that  six  millions  of 
money  is  annually  sucked,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
country — seeing  the  decay  of  population,  and  the 
conversion  consequent  thereon  of  tillage  into  pasture 
lands,  the  question  irresistibly  forces  itself  on  the 
mind,  how  are  those  evils  to  be  arrested  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  Let  something  like  what  was 
done  by  Stein  and  Hardenburg  fifty  years  ago  in 
Prussia  be  repeated  here.  Create  peasant  proprie- 
tors ;  buy  up,  not  as  the  Prussian  statesmen  did, 
who  descended  to  confiscation,  at  a  fair  price  the 
land  of  absentee  proprietors,  and  gladly  will  the 
peasantry  purchase  them  in  ten  acre  farms. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  "  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,"  informs  us  tliat  the  Yeomanry,  who  were 
vaunted  as  the  glory  of  England  while  they  existed^ 
and  have  been  so  much  mourned  over  since  they 
disappeared,  were  either  small  proprietors  or  small 
farmers ;  that  there  is  yet  a  part  of  England  where 
peasant  proprietors  are  still  common,  viz. : — in  the 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and 
that  there  is  but  one  voice  amongst  those  acquainted 
with  the  country  on  the  admirable  effects  of  this 
tenure  of  land  in  those  counties.  Switzerland,  writes 
SiSMONDi,  should  be  travelled  and  studied  to  judge  of 
the  happiness  of  peasant  proprietors.  The  testimony 
of  all  thinking  men  who  have  studied  the  question 
is  in  favour  of  a  peasant  proprietor  class,  and  we 
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hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  class  of  peas- 
ant proprietors  shall  be  created  in  this  county,  when 
an  honourable  rivalry  shall  spring  up  between  them 
and  the  tenants  on  the  estates  of  the  resident  pro- 
prietors ! 

The  following  letter  on  the  state  of  the  farming 
classes,  laboures,  &c^,  by  the  special  correspondent  of 
one  of  the  leading  English  newspapers,  will  be  found 
interesting : — 

"  Waterford  August  3rd,  1869. — I  shall  now  en- 
deavour to  give  you  an  account  of  the  social  arrange- 
ments of  this  countj%  referring  especially  to  its  landed 
system ;  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
existing  facts.  Having  conversed  freely  with  persons 
of  all  classes,  landowners,  their  agents  and  immediate 
dependents,  ecclesiastics,  oflBcials  charged  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  men  in  trade,  bankers, 
merchants,  and  shopkeepers,  I  received  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information ;  and  this  coupled  with  my 
own  observations,  enables  me  to  supply  a  report,  I 
do  not  doubt,  in  the  main  accurate.  Like  all  those 
who  have  had  to  deal  with  questions  involving  nu- 
merous interests,  viewed  in  a  great  diversity  of  lights, 
and  obscured  or  distorted  by  passion  and  prejudice, 
I  have  heard  some  wild  and  exagerated  statements, 
and  have  been  obliged  to  exercise  my  judgment  in 
reconciling  and  balancing  evidence;  but,  notwith- 
standing dijQSculties  of  this  kind,  I  think  what  I  am 
about  to  say  will  be  found  sufiiciently  correct  and 
trustworthy. 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  as  to  one  particular  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  considering  the  general 
state  of  any  district,  there  is,  happily  little  difference 
of  opinion.  The  condition  of  the  agricultural  labour- 
er throughout  the  county  Waterford,  as  elsewhere  m 
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Ireland,  has  improved  marsrellously  of  late  years. 
The  tillers  of  the  soil  here,  in  the  days  of  Arthur 
Young,  were  usually  cottiers,  liying  on  a  small  patch 
of  potatoe  ground,  rented  at  from  30/-  to  £4  an  acre, 
worked  out  in  wages  at  six  pence  a  day.  At  this 
rate  the  cottier  was  generally  able  to  support  his 
family  in  coarse  plenty  upon  the  lowest  description 
of  food,  but  he  was  evidently  in  extreme  poverty. — 
Seventy  years  afterwards,  at  the  period  of  the  Devon 
Commission,  the  rent  of  the  cottier  had  risen  from 
£4:  to  <£10,  his  wages  having  only  increased  to  eight 
pence,  while  the  price  of  all  commodities  had  ad- 
vanced, so  that  he  had  relatively  declined  in  the 
social  scale  ;  and  as  a  large  mass  of  agricultural 
labourers  had  grown  up,  deteched  from  the  soil,  and 
without  even  the  advantages  of  a  cottier,  this  whole 
class  was  on  the  verge  of  abject  wretchedness.  *  The 
distress  and  privations  these  people  endure,'  said  a 
witness  before  the  Devon  Commission,  respecting 
the  labourers,  *  are  incredible,  except  to  those  who 
witness  them  ;  there  is  a  periodical  starvation  in 
some  districts  for  want  of  employment.'  All  this, 
fortunately,  has  been  completely  changed ;  and  partly 
owing  to  the  progress  of  wealth,  partly  to  the  effects 
of  the  Poor  Law,  but  principally  to  the  results  of 
the  immense  emigration,  which  has  occurred  since 
1846-8,  the  agricultural  population  are  in  a  state  of 
comparative  affluence.  In  dress  and  looks  they  ap- 
pear for  the  most  part  decent  and  comfortable ;  and 
considered  fairly,  they  are  as  well  off  as  the  same 
class  in  many  English  counties.  The  aCTicultural 
labourer  of  this  coimty  is  no  longer  a  cottier  sert  or 
in  a  position  even  more  miserable ;  his  wa^es  average 
from  7/-  to  9/-  a  week,  paid  in  cash  regulutrly  all  the 
year  round,  or  a  full  equivalent  in  money  and  food» 
the  rent  of  his  dwelling  being  ^1  10s.,  and  he  has  in 
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a  great  measure  given  up  the  potatoe,  and  substitit- 
ted  for  it  a  better  diet.  Indeed  his  condition  in 
some  places  excites  the  jealousy  of  the  farmers. — 
I  asked  a  tenant  farmer  to  tell  me  some  of  the  great 
grievances  his  class  laboured  under.  His  reply  was 
they  wanted  fixity  of  tenure.  *  We  have,'  said  he, 
*  fine  prices  for  the  butter,  (meaning  a  high  price), 
and  all  would  be  blooming^  but  the  farm  boys  insisted 
on  getting  their  biU  their  lodging,  and  one  pound  a 
month.'  In  point  of  material  comfort,  therefore,  the 
farmers  and  agricultural  labourers  of  this  county 
may  be  said  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  state.  Yet  they 
seem  to  be  not  free  from  discontent,  and  there  is  a 
general  wish  to  emigrate. 

"  Turning  now  to  the  relations  between  the  owners 
and  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  I  have  to  present  a 
picture  of  more  varied  outline,  more  complicated  in 
its  lights  and  shadows,  more  diflBcult  to  comprehend 
and  interpret.  Materially,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  tenant  farmers  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  country  around,  which, 
though  not  cnltivated  or  improved  to  anything  like 
a  high  point,  wears,  on  the  whole,  a  look  of  prosper- 
ity. In  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  the  land 
twenty-five  years  ago  was  engrossed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  cottiers,  whose  intense  competition  caused 
rents  in  many  places  to  be  extravagantly  high,  and 
also  considerably  diminished  the  proper  area  of 
legitimate  and  remunerative  husbandry.  This  class 
has  now,  for  the  most  part,  disappeared,  and  though 
the  change  was  necessarily  accompanied  by  an  im* 
mense  amoimt  of  sujQTering  and  hardship,  and  oc- 
casionally, doubtless,  of  cruel  wrong,  the  benefit 
which  has  resulted  from  it  cannot  be  questioned.— 
The  land  in  this  coimty  is  now  held  in  farms  varying 
from  one  hundred  to  ten  and  even  five  acres  in  size, 
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twenty  and  thirty  acres  being  very  common ;  and, 
from  every  inquiry  I  have  made,  the  occupiers,  as  a 
rule,  are  resonably  thriving.  There  is,  as  I  have 
said,  but  little  tillage,  the  great  staple  being  dairy 
produce ;  and  at  the  average  prices  of  the  last  ten 
years,  this  mode  of  farming  has  been  extremely 
profitable.  In  fact,  though  the  homesteads  and  farm 
offices  are  seldom  well  built,  and  though  the  farmers 
are  disinclined  to  exhibit  the  outward  signs  of  wealth, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  they  are,  at  present 
comfortable  ;  and  I  have  been  informed,  on  the  verv 
best  authority,  that  many  of  them  have  large  sums 
in  the  banks,  and,  what  I  was  very  glad  to  hear,  that 
the  small  holders  were  doing  as  well  as  the  large. 
As  for  the  rate  of  rent,  I  do  not  think  it  high ;  and, 
though  I  have  heard  some  complaints  of  rack  rents, 
these  instances,  I  am  convinced,  are  exceptional,  and 
rents  are  generally  paid  without  difficulty.  From  a 
comparison,  moreover,  of  different  periods,  I  am  sa- 
tisfied that  the  burden  of  rent  on  the  tenant  has 
been  steadily  diminishing ;  and,  though,  rents  have 
been  gradually  rising,  I  do  not  think,  as  a  general 
rule,  they  are  as  high  as  might  have  been  expected. 
In  the  days  of  Arthur  Young,  the  rent  in  this  county 
was  from  15/-  to  50/-  the  Irish  acre — that  is,  firom 
about  9/-  30/-  the  English ;  when  the  Devon  Com- 
mission held  its  inquiry  it  had  risen  from  30/-  to  ^3 
— that  is,  taking  the  above  proportion,  from  about 
18/-  to  36/- ;  it  is  now,  probably,  from  36/-  to  <£3:5/- 
or  in  other  words,  at  the  same  scale,  from  ^1:1/7  to 
40/-  the  English  acre.  But  in  the  days  of  Arthur 
Young  the  prices  of  farm  produce  were  not  much 
more  than  a  third  of  what  they  are  at  this  time ;  the 
average  amount  of  produce  raised  was  not,  probably 
more  than  two  thirds ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  De- 
von Commission  the  rate  of  prices  and  the  sum  of 
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the  produce  were,  perhaps,  20  per  cent,  less  than 
they  are  at  present.  It  follows  that  the  real  pressure 
of  rent  is  considerably  less  in  1869  than  it  was  in 
1779  or  in  1844;  and  though  the  exact  proportion 
may  be  difficult  to  ascertain,  I  have  no  doubt  as  to 
the  general  conclusion. 

''  I  do  not  hesitate,  then,  to  aissert  that  the  occu- 
piers of  the  soil  are,  in  a  material  point  of  view,  by 
no  means  an  unprosperous  class.  Yet  the  resources 
of  the  country  are  not  half  developed ;  its  wealth  is 
due  to  its  natural  fertility,  and  not  much  to  the 
industry  of  man ;  and  its  agriculture  is  backward, 
and,  in  most  cases,  what  may  be  called  its  agricul- 
tural plant  and  fixed  capital  is  of  an  inferior  discrip- 
tion.  Nor  are  the  farmers,  as  a  body,  contented; 
they  are,  many  of  them,  dissatisfied  in  a  vague  way ; 
they  put  forward  several  distinct  grievances ;  they 
are  not,  as  the  corresponding  class  in  England  is, 
conservative  in  feeling.  With  some  not  inconsider- 
able exceptions,  and  those  chiefly  of  modern  date, 
all  that  has  been  done  here  for  the  improvement  of 
the  land,  the  draining,  enclosing,  and  building  of 
farmsteads,  has  been  the  work  of  the  occupiers,  not 
of  the  owners :  and  though  the  occupiers,  during 
their  tenancies,  have,  of  course,  received  the  accruing 
benefit,  they  complain  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
have  obtained  no  allowance  or  compensation.  They 
say,  moreover,  that,  in  some  instances,  their  rents 
have  been  actuaUy  enhanced  in  consequence  of  what 
they  have  done,  and  that  they  are  discouraged  from 
improving  by  a  general  apprehension  of  such  a 
result ;  and,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out 
well-authenticated  cases  of  such  injustice,  X  have 
little  doubt  that  some  might  be  discovered.  Further- 
more, leaseholds  are  exceedingly  few ;  the  tenanciea 
are  all  at  will,  determinable  at  a  six  lAontlia'  DPtiiee 
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to  quit ;  and,  though  I  can  affirm  with  confidence 
that  no  general  system  of  oppression  exists,  and 
that  evictions  from  land  are  rare,  it  is  evident  that 
under  these  conditions  of  tenure,  the  tenants  are  at 
the  mercy  of  their  landlords;  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  some  members  of  this  class,  not  united  by  kindly 
associations  and  feelings  with  that  in  complete  sub- 
jection to  it,  occasionally  abuse  their  dominant 
position.  Another  circumstance  connected  with  the 
system  of  tenure  requires  particular  attention.  On 
many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  estates,  an  outgoing 
tenant  is  accustomed  to  sell  the  good-will  of  his 
interest ;  very  large  prices  are  paid  in  this  way  for 
holdings  usually  only  at  will,  and  though  legally  a 
purchaser  acquires  no  new  right,  it  is  impossible  to 
satisfy  him  that  by  his  outlay  he  has  not  become 
virtually  a  part  proprietor.  In  most  instances  this 
tenant-right  is  treated  by  the  landlords  with  respect^ 
but  in  some  it  has  been  disregarded ;  it  has  no  sanc- 
tion whatever  from  law,  and  I  have  heard  of  cases 
in  which  an  incoming  tenant  has  been  capriciously 
evicted  though  he  had  paid  his  rent,  and  though  he 
had,  perhaps,  invested  <£10  an  acre  as  a  premium 
for  merely  obtaining  possession.  Such  cases  are 
extremely  rare,  but  when  they  occur  it  is  difficult  to 
deny  that  the  tenant  suflFers  very  great  hardship. 

'*  These  facts  just  account,  I  think,  for  a  great  deal 
of  the  dissatisfaction  that  may  be  observed  among 
tlie  farming  classes,  and  for  much  of  the  backward- 
ness of  the  country.  When  moral  divisions,  broad 
and  deep,  keep  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil 
apart, — when  large  tracts  are  deprived  of  the  pre- 
sence of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant  gracious, — when  the  delicate 
but  all  powerful  chord  of  sympathy  is  wanting  to 
knit  a  community  together, — when  it  is  in  the  power 
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of  a  dominant  class  to  appropriate  the  fruits  of  the 
industry  of  others,  and  to  enforce  a  law  of  "  Sic  ves 
non  vobis," — ^when  examples  of  this  wrong  may  be 
cited, — when  those  with  whom  more  than  any  others 
the  prosperity  of  a  district  rests  are  legally  in  a  state 
of  mere  dependence,  and  hold  the  land  by  a  pre- 
carious tenure, — and  when  it  is  possible  to  confiscate 
rights  gained  morally  by  purchase,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  elements  of  content  and  of  general  welfare 
are  extremely  deficient.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  to  effect 
this  result,  that  oppression  or  wrong  should  be  ge- 
nerally exercised ;  the  mere  existence  of  this  state 
of  society,  the  apprehensions  it  inevitably  diffuses 
among  those  who  may  suffer  from  it,  the  certain 
check  it  imposes  on  industry,  are  quite  sufficient  to 
retard  progress  and  to  create  a  sentiment  of  angry 
irritation.  It  should  be  observed,  moreover,  that 
this  very  feeling  is  not  unlikely  to  co-exist  with  a 
certain  amount  of  material  prosperity;  indeed,  the 
sense  of  inferiority  and  subjection  engendered  by 
this  condition  of  things  will  wound  more  deeply  a 
a  class  that  has  risen  in  some  degree  in  the  social 
scale  than  one  sunk  in  mere  abject  wretchedness. 
Still,  after  making  every  fair  allowance,  I  do  not 
think  the  exisisting  arrangements  of  landed  property 
or  their  effects  account  completely  for  the  peculiar 
notions  and  tendencies  that,  to  a  great  extent, 
prevail  among  the  farmers  in  this  district.  It  would 
be  untrue  to  assert  that  there  is  anything  like  a  war 
against  landlords ;  rents  are  well  paid ;  the  peasantry 
are  usually  courteous  in  manner  to  their  superiors ; 
and  those  proprietors  who  manage  their  estates  with 
deference  to  the  usages  of  the  country  are  as  safe^ 
perhaps,  as  they  would  be  in  England.  But  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  occupiers  of  the  soil 
resent  the  exercise  of  some  rights  of  property  that 
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would  not  cause  much  offence  in  England ;  they  da 
not  oppose  the  eviction  of  a  tenant  who  had* made 
default  in  the  payment  of  his  rent,  and  in  some  cases 
would  not  object  to  the  rent  of  land  being  consider- 
ably raised.  I  think,  moreover,  that  the  tenantry, 
as  a  class,  are  impressed  with  an  idea  that  a  great 
change  is  at  hand  that  will  decidedly  improve  their 
condition  ;  and,  possibly,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearts 
of  many,  lurks  a  sentiment  that,  subject  to  a  reason- 
able rent,  the  land  they  occupy  is  virtually  their  own, 
no  matter  what  the  nominal  tenure.  There  would 
be  some  equity  in  such  a  claim  in  cases  where  great 
improvements  have  been  made,  and  large  sums  have 
been  paid  for  good-will;  but  such  distinctions  are 
not  generally  drawn ;  and  though,  of  course,  not  a 
few  of  the  farmers  are  quite  alive  to  its  real  imports 
'*  fixity  of  tenure"  is  a  popular  cry.  In  a  word,  feel- 
ings exist  in  the  country  of  considerable  force  which, 
in  some  points,  conflict  with  the  rules  of  our  laws 
about  land." 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  present  state  of 
things  that  there  is  little  apparent  or  immediate  en- 
couragement to  induce  landed  proprietors  to  be 
liberal.  In  the  many  cases  where  a  more  libera) 
mode  of  acting  has  been  pursued,  it  has  been  met 
with  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  those  whose  benefit 
was  sought :  moderate  rents  have  produced  a  relaxa- 
tion of  exertion,  and  kindness  has  been  returned  with 
fraud.  Together  with  a  steady  and  improved  system, 
it  will  require  much  time  and  an  invincible  patience 
to  teach  the  peasantry  that  their  interests  and  those 
of  their  landlords  are  inseparably  united ;  it  will  re- 
(juire  all  the  incitements  of  hope,  the  force  of  ex- 
ample, and  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  labours  to 
convince  them  that  their  happiness  depends  upon 
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their  own  exertions. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  our  population  is  excessive, 
it  is  far  beneath  the  means  subsistence,  but  it  is  ex- 
cessive as  respects  every  kind  of  employment.  The 
country  is  abundantly  competent  to  support  its  pop- 
ulation :  the  evil  is,  that  a  great  proportion  must  be 
supported  in  the  Union  work-houses.  If  amongst 
the  many  circumstances  which  oppress  this  country, 
one  alone  should  be  attended  to,  that  one  is  the  lan- 
employed  population  in  the  towns. 

The  Irish  peasant  is  particularly  anxious  to  **  en- 
large himself,"  and  will  take  any  quantity  of  ground, 
although  unable  to  cultivate  it,  representing  that  he 
has  "  good  help,"  has  a  grown  up  son  who  would  get 
a  wife  and  fortune,  if  he  could  give  him  a  bit  of 
ground  and  a  house.  For  the  money  received  by 
this  sort  of  traffic,  he  gives  half  of  what  is  over  and 
under  ground,  meaning  by  the  latter,  the  corn  and 
potatoes  growing,  and  then  portions  off  his  daughters, 
and  thus  the  wheel  goes  round. 

Disturbance  and  discontent  have  for  years  existed 
in  Ireland.  Whence  do  they  arise  ?  They  cannot  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  misconduct  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  there  have  been  so  many  different  rulers, 
and  so  many  different  plans  of  governing,  it  were 
impossible  that  some  of  them  would  not  remove  the 
evils,  if  they  were  really  derivable  from  this  source. 
The  great  evil  of  this  country  is  the  want  of  manu- 
factures, to  give  employment  to  the  superabundant 
population  of  the  towns.  We  want  capital — energy, 
and  enterprise  ! 

The  historical  sketch  with  which  this  volume  is 
commenced  abundantly  shews  the  wrongs  and  the 
sufferings  of  Ireland,  and  exhibits  a  black  catalogue 
of  unjust  acts,  which  makes  England  still  her  debtor. 
This  hateful  system,  which  parcelled  a  great  coimtry 
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among  a  few  strangers,  and  taught  that  all  who 
loved  her  were  "degenerate"  or  "rebels,"  can  only  be 
said  to  have  terminated  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  reign  :  it  was  productive  of  many  evils ; 
it  excited  cruelty  and  oppression  in  one  country,  and 
it  infused  rancour  and  prejudice  into  the  other. 

Still,  amidst  all  the  gloomy  and  disheartening  ap- 
pearances, there  are  some  faint  indications  of  more 
cheering  days.  Amidst  all  the  scheming  depravity 
of  the  times,  there  are  not  a  few  redeeming  virtues 
hovering  about  the  Irish  peasant  which  encourage 
the  hope  that  he  may  again  assume  the  proud  rank 
in  the  scale  of  humanity,  which  anciently  belonged 
to  his  character  and  nation  !  The  hospitality  of  the 
country  still  flourishes  in  all  its  pristine  vigour :  the 
traveller,  even  the  wandering  wretched  beggar,  en- 
ters without  hesitation  and  seats  himself  freely  at 
the  fire-side  of  the  most  perfect  stranger.  If,  on 
some  occasions,  a  portion  of  the  frugal  meal  is  not 
pressed  on  the  superior  visitor,  it  is  because  they 
esteem  it  unworthy  his  acceptance,  and  dread  even 
the  semblance  of  presumption. 

The  recklessness  and  total  absence  of  selfishness, 
which  are  constantly  exhibited,  are  almost  incredible. 
When  a  prospect  of  temporary  enjoyment  is  held 
out,  as  a  hurling  match  or  a  horse-race — sports  of 
which  he  is  passionately  fond — the  Irish  peasant  has 
been  known  to  rush  from  the  calamity  of  a  legal 
process,  and  to  riot  in  unrestrained  pleasure,  not 
knowing  whether  at  his  return  at  midnight  he  should 
have  a  farm  to  support,  or  a  roof  to  shelter,  him. — 
He  is  much  attached  to  his  devotions,  and  most  re- 
gular in  his  attendance  at  chapel.  The  following 
fact,  which  occurred  in  this  county,  exemplifies  his 
respect  for  his  religion.  A  farmer,  passionately  at- 
tached to  whiskey,  (in  which  he  was  by  no  means 
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singular,)  always  became  very  turbulent  and  abusive 
to  his  family  when  he  took  more  of  his  favourite 
beverage  than  agreed  with  his  understanding,  an 
occurrence  which  not  unfrequently  happened.  His 
wife  and  children  adopted  the  following  ingenious 
plan  of  protecting  themselves  from  his  violence  and 
effectually  succeeded.  As  soon  as  they  were  aware 
of  his  approach  to  his  house,  which  he  uniformly  an- 
nounced by  shouting  and  hallooing,  they  all  dropped 
on  their  knees  as  if  to  pray ;  he  immediately  followed 
their  example  and  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  he 
was  then  instantly  caught  up  and  rolled  into  bed. 

The  lower  orders  are  susceptible  of  singular  at- 
tachment to  the  persons  of  their  superiors,  an  attach- 
ment partly  derived  from  the  custom  of  fosterage, 
which  in  former  times  connected  the  different  ranks 
in  this  country  in  the  same  way  as  Patron  and  Client 
united  the  corresponding  classes  in  ancient  Rome. 
Those  qualities  which  are  now  converted  into  vices, 
may  again  be  restored  to  their  true  tone  and  health- 
fulness. 

The  Irish  peasant  is  already  free  from  selfishness ; 
he  is  generous  by  habit  and  by  nature,  and  kindness 
may  again  induce  him  to  be  attached  and  grateful. 
Much  may  be  done  by  the  wealth  and  the  bene- 
ficence of  England  ;  her  capital  may  introduce  profit- 
able employment ;  every  new  source  of  employment 
will  diminish  competition  in  land ;  the  farmer  will 
be  more  esteemed;  he  will  be  raised  in  his  own 
estimation  ;  he  will  partake  of  the  enjoyments  of 
life  and  thus  become  contented. 

Famine  and  pestilence  have  sorely  thinned  the 
population  ;  but  it  is  emigration  that  has  really  de- 
cimated the  country,  sending  thousands,  alas !  in  the 
prime  and  vigour  of  life  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  for- 
eign lands.     Those  who  regret  this  enormous  de- 
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crease,  judge  favourably,  and  it  may  be  a  little  too 
sanguinely  of  the  capabilities  of  Ireland  to  support 
her  millions ;  no  one  can  deny  the  fertility  of  her 
soil,  nor  the  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  lands,  want- 
ing, however,  it  should  be  remembered,  capital  as 
well  as  hands  to  make  them  productive. 

All  who  know  the  country  and  its  people  agree 
that  emigration  will  not  stop  here.  Strong  family 
affections  are  stronger  even  than  the  love  of  an  Irish- 
man for  the  land  of  his  birth ;  and  as  year  after 
year  goes  by,  the  different  members  of  the  family 
left  in  Ireland,  have  worked,  and  will  work,  their 
way  through  almost  incredible  hardships  and  pri- 
vations to  join  their  emigrant  son  or.  brother  in 
America.  Letters  come  to  the  old  home,  telling  of 
the  more  hopeful  destiny  that  awaits  them  in  their 
new  home ;  and  on  this  encouragement,  aunts,  uncles, 
cousins,  and  friends  leave  poor  Ireland ;  yet  often, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  breaking  hearts.  But  the 
affection  of  the  Irish  for  the  little  spots  of  land  on 
which  they  have  been  born  and  reared  is  a  theme 
which  awakens  a  thousand  sympathies ;  and  with 
no  class  is  it  more  strong  than  with  the  true-hearted 
Irishman.    The  love  of  country  is  part  of  our  nature. 

'*  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said : 
*  This  is  my  own — my  native  Land !' " 

"  It  is  well  that  the  tide  of  emigration  should  con- 
tinue," says  the  political  economist,  "  for  Ireland 
cannot  support  her  superabundant  population."  And 
it  is  well  for  many  among  the  emigrants  to  go,  for 
the  country  is  too  poor  to  keep  them. 

Years  must  pass  before  she  can  cease  to  suffer 
from  the  heavy  burden  of  the  poor-rates ;  and  should 
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the  experiences  of  the  past  land-owners  teach  the 

E resent  generation  a  useful  lesson — should  the  re- 
itions  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  tenant  and  land- 
lord, each  "sinned  against  and  sinning,"  be  radically 
improved,  Ireland  may  see  better  days,  and  be  able 
to  welcome  back  her  own. 

A  few  years  hence  and  we  know  that  the  vast 
flow  of  emigration  will  have  converted  many  an 
acre  of  primeval  forest  in  Western  America  into 
complete  Irish  villages ;  the  race  springiug  up  there 
may  have  improved  in  thrifty  industrious  habits,  bat 
constant  in  the  traditions  if  its  fathers,  it  will  still 
cling  with  love  to  the  old  land;  and  the  children 
and  children's  children  will  learn  that  Ireland  ever 
will  be : — 

"More  dear  in  ita  sorrow,  its  gloom,  and  its  showers. 
Than  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  sunniest  hours." 

Our  task  is  done :  ah  I  would  that  we  could  believe 
as  earnestly  as  we  wish  it,  "  There's  a  good  time 
coming,"  and  that  a  happy  future  will  obliterate  the 
wrongs  of  Ireland  past,  and  soften  the  remembrance 
of  the  suflerings  of  Ireland  present ! 
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The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  being 
disendowed  from  the  first  day  of  January,  1871,  and 
its  connection  with  England  being  severed^  the 
following  return  (taken  from  an  authentic  work),  of 
the  Rectors  and  Incumbents,  &c.,  in  the  County, 
giving  the  respective  incomes  of  each  living,  will  be 
found  useful  and  interesting : — » 

The  Right  Rev.  Robert  Daly,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Cashely  Emhjy  Waterford  and  Lisnuxtr, 

Net  yearly  income,  ^4,347,  with  the  patronage  or 
power  of  appointing  to  37  benefices. 
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Rev.  John  De  Renzy. 

Drumcannon, 
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323 

Rev.  B.  Dalton,  D.D. 

Killea, 

336 

264 

Rev.  Frank  Owen. 

Killoteran, 

128 

82 

Rev.  Thomas  Gimblette. 

Kill  St.  Nicholas 
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202 

Rev.  James  Lawson. 

Kilmeaden, 

192 

161 

Rev.  John  Bourke. 

Reisk, 

59 

48 

Rev.  Henry  Perry. 
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St.  Patricks, 

Trinity  and  St. 
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Affane, 

Ardmore, 

Cappoquin, 

Clash  more, 

Clonegam, 

Dungarvan, 

Dunhill, 

Kilmoleran, 

Kilrossenty, 

Kilrush, 

Kilwatermoy, 

Kinsalebeg, 

Lisgenane, 

Lismore, 

Macoilop, 
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£ 
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150   120 


Rev.  John  Alcock. 

j  llev.  Edw.  N.  Hoare, 
\      (Dean.) 

Rev.  William  Fitzgerald. 
Rev.  J.  Bourke  Wallace. 
Rev.  Rich.  E.  Fletcher. 
Rev.  Charles  Carroll. 

Rev.  Wm.  Power  Cobbe. 

f  Rev.  H.  Cavendish 
\     Browne. 

Rev.  Francis  Whitfield. 
Rev.  John  Bain. 
Rev.  Nicholas  Wilkinson 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Power. 
Rev.  John  Jackson. 
Rev.  William  E.  Shaw. 
Rev.  Richard  Woods. 
Vicars  Choral. 
Rev.  Thomas  Homeck. 
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Modeligo, 

£ 

£ 

Rev.  William  Fitzgerald. 

Monksland, 

126 

91 

Rev.  James  S.  Fletcher. 

Bingagona, 

107 

100 

Rev.  James  Alcock. 

Rossmire, 

205 

66 

Rev,  William  J.  Ardagh. 

Seskinan, 

. 

(suspended.) 

Stradbally, 

446 

328 

Rev,  Rich.  B.  Neville. 

Tallow, 

352 

180 

Rev.  John  Jackson. 

Templomichael, 

267 

238 

Rev.  James  Bagg. 

Villierstown, 

102 

101 

Rev.  Hans  Butler. 

Whitechurch, 

184 

151 

Rev.  Francis  Craddock. 

The  following  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  in 
the  County  (1869)  :— 

Most  Rev.  Dominic  O'Brien,  D.D.,  Lord-Bishop. 
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Dungarvan. 
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Rev.  M.  Maxey, 
Rev.  J.  O'Meara, 


Patrick  Power, 

I  Patrick  Tracy, 
S  Thomas  Walsh, 
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!  I 

;  Rev.  David  Power  — 
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Rev.  Roger  Power 
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